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VISITS TO THE HARAM, BY MEERZA AHMED TUBEEB, 
Translated from the Persian. 
Visit Fourta. 


I was one day sitting in my De- 
wan Khoneh, (public room,) sur- 
rounded by a number of young men, 
to whom I daily taught physic, after 
the manner of Ahu Allee Ebu Senna, 
when, in the middle of an interesting 
discussion on the effect of water-me- 
lon juice in the cure of palsy, my ser- 
vant, Ghoolam Reza, entered theroom. 

Ghoolam Reza was a simple crea- 
ture, without guile, but I don’t know 
how it happened that his face, though 
sufficiently good-humoured, always 
seemed prepared to announce some-~ 
thing disagreeable. I imagine the 
other servants sent him to me with 
every message which they believed 
would irritate or annoy me, when it 
was necessary that such should be de- 
livered, and that there thus arose in 
my mind some association between the 
sight of his message-bearing face (for 
it bore a iar expression on such 
occasions), and the irritation which 
usually followed his monotonous de- 
livery of the matter which had been 
put into him at the further side of the 
court. Certain it is, though I could 
not say that Ghoolam Reza was a bad 
servant, or that he was disrespectful, 


or that there was anything naturally 
offensive in his ap nee, still his 
presence was painful to me, and I 
should have been glad at any time, 
during the many years he remained 
with me, to have found him guilty of 
some offence which would have justi- 
fied me in putting his feet into. the 
noose of the fulluk.* 

Such being the state of my feelings 
toward Ghoolam Reza, and such my 
occupation at the moment, it was not 
without more emotion than I can ven- 
ture to express, that I heard the slow 
regular clink-clank of his fron-heeled 
slippers on the brick-paved court, ape 
proaching the door of the apartment. 
He slowly raised the door-curtain, 
and though I eyed him (as I conti- 
nued my discourse) with a look of as 
much bitterness as I could command, 
he stood unmoved, with his hands 
folded before him, resting on the hilt 
of the khunjeer, (curved er, 
which he wore in his waist-shawl, 
waiting with composure for some mo- 
ment, when a pause in my lecture 
should enable him, without inter- 
rupting me, to empty himself of his 


message, and retire. Most men, in 





* The fulluk is a beam to which the feet of criminals are bound by a noose when 
they are undergoing a ggrishment of the bastinado. 
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such circumstances, would have taken 
some interest in what they heard, and 
would have required a pause of consi- 
derable length, to enable them to re- 
fleet for what purpose they had en- 
tered the room ; but, had Ghoolam Re- 
za stood for a year listening to the 
most interesting discourse that ever was 
delivered, the most trifling message 
would at any one moment have been 
as near his lips as when he first cross- 
ed the threshold. I called for a Kal- 
leoon, in hopes that he would himself 
go for it, but he called to another 





-man who stood without, to bring it 


me, and seized this opportunity to in- 
form me, that a person was waiting 
to see me. I asked who it was. He 
told me it was a man. I requested to 
be informed whether it was a gentle- 
man or a servant. He said, he had not 
asked him the question. At this time 
I heard some one conversing with 
my people with a freedom of manner, 
and loudness of voice, which indi- 
cated that he considered himself of 
some consequence amongst servants, 
and I therefore imagined it was one of 
the higher domestics of the prime 
minister, Hajee Ibrahim, or of Meerza 
Sheffee, and concluding that 1 might 
get rid of him speedily, I desired that 
might be ushered in. 

He entered the room with an air of 
great freedom, and in a loud voice an- 
nounced to me, that his master had 
sent him to bring me immediately. 
The young men were all present, and 
I felt the blood mount to my cheek 
with anger, at finding myself so un- 
ceremoniously treated before them. I 
commanded myself, however, and ask- 
ed; “ Who is your master ?”—“ The 
Khan,” replied he. “ What Khan ?” 
demanded I.—*‘ Do you not know the 
Khan?’ said the fellow, with a look 
of mingled surprise and pity.—‘ I 
know a score of Khans,” said I, “‘ but 
cannot say whether or not I am ac- 
‘quainted with your master, till you 
are kind enough to tell me his name.” 

By this time the young men had 
‘begun to show symptoms of mirth at 
the absurdity of the man’s manner, 
‘and though I was all glowing, I thought 
it-best to join them in a hearty laugh 
at his expense. He stood, however, 
half grinning, as if he thought he 
might perhaps have said something 
‘witty; and half suspicious that he was 
laughed at, till the young men began 
in a body to question him about the 
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name of his master; and it was dise 
covered, after a long and noisy cross« 


examination, that his lord was no 
other than the Shah’s chief eunuch. 
The young men passed some jokes 
about on the respectability of the chief 
eunuch’s domestics, and ended by se- 
rious complaints, and even abuse, of 
the master, who could employ such a 
wild beast from the jungle shin mes- 
senger, so that I was forced to inter. 
fere. 

“‘ Whatever the messenger may be,” 
said I, “ or whatever may be the 
terms of the message, I recommend to 
you, young men, never to quarrel 
with it when it comes from such a 
quarter. These eunuchshave the king’s 
ear at all times, when there is no one 
by to contradict their. statements, 
They are, in fact, a portion of the 
king’s private society. A king, when 
he comes into public as ours does, to 
show himself, feels that he is all the 
while acting a part, and he knows 
that every one who approaches him is, 
to a certain extent, doing the same; 
he therefore looks for a hidden mo- 
tive in everything that is said to him, 
and holds himself on his guard against 
receiving any impression from what he 
hears, until it has been corroborated. 
But when he retires into his under- 
oon, he returns to his private charac- 
ter and existence. He is surrounded 
by objects which stand in the same 
relation to him that others do to other 
men. He throws off his restraint of 
mind with his restraint of manner, 
and is willing to believe that those 
who approach hii are speaking and 
‘acting in their natural characters ; he is 
therefore more ready to receive impres- 
sions, and more ready to act upon 
them, than whem in public. These 
eunuchs are eternally with him in the 
Haram, and have an habitual influ- 
ence over his mind, as well directly, 
as through the women. He knows 
that they are entirely dependent upon 
him, and, like ever body else, is glad 
to persuade himself that those with 
whom he is confidential, are sincere. 
In short, they have a thousand ad- 
vantages, and if you are wise, you will 
avoid all words with the chief eunuch, 
or even his servants, for the prime 
minister is hardly more dangerous. 
These gentry, too, have so much of 
woman in their natures, that they 


cannot forgive even the appearance of 
a slight of anyiind. They are as ca- 
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pricious as girls, and as vindictive as 


old: women.’ 


Having given my pupils this whole- 


‘some piece of advice, I took my leave 
-of them to proceed to the Haram. The 


Khan’s man led the way to the house 
of the Khan himself, where I was 
thrust into a private a ent to wait 
for further Senalligpnets!s 

On looking round, I saw a number 
of combs and pincers for plucking 
hair, and small mirrors and little bags 
of shawl stuff, and boxes covered with 
embossed plates of silver, and anti- 
mony * bags and bottles, and shawl 
wrist-bands, and bits of gold and sil- 
ver lace, and We and so forth, 
lying on the niches of the small 
neatly-carpeted room into which I 
had been shown. I could not ima- 
gine how all these indications of a fe- 
male establishment could have found 
their way into the habitation of the 
eunuch, but imagined they might, 

haps, belong to some sister, or other 
female relation, and from my being 
shown what now appeared to be her 
room, I concluded, that this female, 
whoever she might be, was to become 
my patient. 

I was calculating whether she was 
likely to be old or young, when I 
heard slippers in the stairs, and pre- 
sently entered a young person in male 
attire, but in face and even in figure 
much more resembling a woman. 
There was much beauty in the coun- 
tenance. The figure, if not good, was 
yet set off to the greatest advantage by 
a magnificent velvet dress in the Geor- 
gian fashion, trimmed round at every 


seam with the richest lace. Thelocks - 


falling behind the ear were glossy 
black, and resembled those of a wo- 


-man rather than of a man.’ The voice 


was feminine, without any of the 
husky shrillness common in the voices 
of eunuchs ; and having made up my 
mind to having a woman for my pa- 
y persuade myself 
that I was notin the presence of a fe- 
male in di 

My attention ‘was so much engross- 
ed by the figure before me, that I was, 
perhaps, not so prompt in rising as I 
ought to have been, and one of the 
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servants thought: it requisite to inti- 
mate to me, that the person who’ was 
then advancing was Aga Allee Akber, 
the Georgian eunuch, who was then 
in the highest favour with his Majes- 
ty. It may be believed that I rose 
somewhat hurriedly on receiving this 
intimation, and the Aga, who seemed 
to divine what had caused this sudden 
exertion to get on my legs, appeared 
rather to be gratified by that cireum- 
stance, than annoyed by my previous 
want of attention. ~ 

When the Aga had seated himself, 
I took my place directly opposite to 
him, and we commenced the usual in- 
terchange of polite inquiries. When 
these had passed, and I was preparing 
to break the silence which ensued, by 
some com ee his person, he 
anticipated me, and*began so pretty a 
speech in praise of my skill, that I 
conceived a favourable opinion of his 
intellect. In return, I praised his per~ 
son, and showed him that I was not 
deficient in knowledge of the neatest 
compliments to beauty which can be 
found in the poets. He affected to 
think I treated him as a woman, in 
attaching so much i ce to his 
external appearance ; but I was not 
so much without perception as to per- 
mit the little adjustment of his curls, 
with which this remark was aceom- 
panied, to escape my notice ; and I, 
pearl ok became more and more 
lavish of my praises, till he ceased: to 
oppose them, by which time he was 
so well satisfied with me and with 
himself, that I believe there were few 
— who then stood higher in his 

avour than I did. 

It is curious that a person so much 
accustomed to be ——- on his 
appearance as the been, 
should have rtireatn. ae satis- 
faction from any praises which I could 
bestow, but I fond observed, that a 
new manner of lauding beauty, and a 
certain address in employing it, mdy 
be made to have as good an effect as 
if a new charm were discovered, ‘and 
to this I attributed the satisfaction 
which my remarks had afforded. 

We were smoking: our first kal- 
leoon, and these reflections were pass- 





* The Persian women blacken the edges of their eye-lids with a preparation of 
antimony, which is kept in a small bag, or in a bottle of china-ware. The effect is 
good, and the practice recommended to ladies with dark eyes, who are deficient in 
eye-lashes. 
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ing over my mind, when we heard a 
naib shuffling in the court 
= It was a any 
approaching, presently we 
heard. some fom in a Syrill 
voice, which seemed to be straining 
itself to assume something of manly 
shoarseness and strength. A clatter of 
slippers on the stairs announced the 
of some one, and Aga Allee 

Akber, whispering that it was the 
chief eunuch, slowly got up before 
se 9 was yet visible. I fol- 
his example, and having stood 

for half a minute, (during which time 
-the great man was giving some di- 
rections on the stairs,) he at last en- 
tered, and advancing with a measured 
step of assumed dignity and impor- 
tance, took his seat in the very corner 


of honour, the highest spot in the 


He was aslender man, of rather low 
‘stature, with thin pale cheeks deeply 
wrinkled, though he could not be above 
thirty-five years of age. His nose was 
high and aquiline, and his eyes dark, 
‘small, and piercing, with so contract- 
ed a space between them that they al- 
most seemed to be joined under the 
bridge of the nose, and gave to his 
countenance a cunning, and somewhat 
sinister expression. He was dressed 
with much care, but without display, 
-and his long, lean, skinny fingers and 
curved nails, were very slightly dyed 
with hennah. He rem slowly, with 
much attention to the choice of his 
words; made painful efforts to give 
manliness to the tones of his voice, 
and distorted his thin lips and wi- 
thered beardless cheeks, in his en- 
deavours to articulate with the most 
pointed accuracy and distinctness. 
.His manner was studied at first, and 
formal and pompous, but after a few 
minutes he entered on conversation 
with much liveliness and politeness, 
and having recounted to Aga Allee 
Akber some occurrences of the haram, 
which I did not exactly comprehend, 
he.turned to me and said, 

«‘ We have not met, I think, since 
the day on which you rescued the 
Armenian girl who had been con- 
demned. You did a great work that 
day, Meerza. I should, myself, have 
used my best endeavours to save the 
poor girl, had not the evidence of her 


~EDee. 


guilt appeared so full, and you know 
that it would be difficult me to 
interest myself, under such circum. 
stances, in behalf of an Armenian, 
lest I might be suspected of an un- 
due leaning towards my own people. 
My object in sending for you now, 
Meerza, is to consult you regard. 
ing the health of the Aga here, in 
whom the king takes a great interest, 
and his Majesty has ordered that I 
should be present at the interview, 
and report to him, this evening, your 
opinion of the case. His majesty has 
the greatest anxiety on account of the 
Aga, and promises a handsome re- 
ward and many favours, if you succeed 
in fully re-establishing his constitu. 
tion before his Majesty leaves Tehran 
for the camp. I am much occupied 
at present, and shall leave you to con- 
verse with your patient. I shall come 
back presently to hear the Meerza’s 
decision, and you will not leave this, 
Meerza, till I return.” 

With this he rose and departed ; 
but not content with the injunction 
he had laid upon me, he gave instruc- 
tions to the servants at the foot of the 
stairs, which made me, in fact, a pri- 
soner till he should find leisure to re- 
lease me. 

When the chief eunnch was fairly 
out of sight, we again seated our- 
selves, and being relieved from the re- 
straint imposed by the presence of a 
superior, we drew closer together, with 
looks of greater familiarity. ae 
called in a more determined tone for 
another kalleoon, and we commenceda 
more free and confidential conversa- 
tion. 

** You have been ailing,” said I to 
the Aga. ‘‘ God forbid that you should 
continue to suffer from any indispo- 
sition which it may be in the power 
of medicine to remove.” 

“ Yes,” replied he ; ‘ I have long 
suffered from a pain in my heart; I 
have become a mere stick.” Then sei- 
zing the loose part of his sleeve in his 
hand, he added, ‘‘ You see how thin 
my arms are; I was formerly strong 
and fat, but now I have no strength, 
no appetite ; I cannot eat above twice 
a-day—formerly, I used to eat four 
times ; my sleep is broken—and, if I 
taste water melon, or most,* or butter- 
milk, or, in short, anything cooling, 





* Most, a preparation of milk. 
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it makes me worse. Warm thi ed tome, and demanded what I order- 
agree with me better. Several e ed. ‘ Whatever you order shall: be 


have advised me to drink wine, but it 
is sinful, and I would not do it. I do 
not know —e may choose to or- 
der. But I shall abide by your direc- 
tions, whatever they may be. I am 
quite sure that nobody else can cure 
me, In — I put myself entirely 


into — ha 

I felt his pulse in both wrists, exa- 
mined his tongue, and having put a 
few questions regarding other matters, 
I pronounced it to be quite necessary 
that he should drink wine. 

“* How is that to be managed?” said 
he ; “* It is a difficult matter. Is it 
not possible to cure me by any other 
medicine? You know, Meerza, how 
people talk. They will say a thousand 
things. Certainly your orders must be 
attended to. If you think it is the 
only medicine that can be of use to 
me, of course, you know, it becomes 
a matter of necessity. What can I do? 
Life is precious, and the preservation 
of the body is enjoined in the book. 
It rests entirely with you, Meerza ; 
whatever you determine must be right. 
Then addressing one of his servants, 
he said, “ This has eo unfor- 
tunately. What a thing is ill- 
ness! But you know how thin I have 
become: tell the Meerza how thin I 
am, compared with what I was.” 

The servant confirmed more than his 
master had ventured to assert, by the 
most solemn assurances, and even oaths ; 
and when he had finished,the Agaturn- 


done ; no one will venture to dispute 
its propriety. You can just say what 
you have already said, whem the chief 
eunuch asks you about my illness. I 
shall mention it to the King. Iam 
much concerned about it; but what 
can be done? The choice is not in my 
hands, but in yours, Meersa.”—I as- 
sured him that nothing but wine could 
be of any use to him, and that when 
the chief eunuch came, I should satisfy 
him of the necessity of administering 
So na oi 
is matter having arranged. 
very much to our mutual satisfaction, 
we discoursed of other things. I gave 
him some account of my travels, and 
he, in return, agreed to tell me his 
story. There is nothing more — 
able than to hear the history of these 
ple, who have passed from hand to 
a like any other saleable commo- 
dity. They are often acquainted with 
the most private actions, and even feel- 
ings, of those with whom they have li- 
ved. They are mere spectators, little 
interested in what is ing, and 
feel no responsibility for the conduct 
or characters of those masters from 
whose hands they have passed. I was 
therefore much gratified when the Aga 
eed to tell me his story, —— 
ed him to proceed, but he ie ‘va- 
rious excuses ; and it was not till after 
I had been acquainted with him for a 
long time, that I was able to prevail 
with him to relate to me what follows. 


THE STORY OF AGA ALLEE AKBER.* 


“<I was born in Kakhet of Georgia, 
and my father was, I believe, a beg- 
zadeh (gentleman). I remember one 
day being sent for from a place where 


I was playing with the other boys of the 
village, and finding a strange man sit 
ting smoking with my father atthe door 
of the house. My mother was in tears, 





* The story of Aga Allee Akber, or at least so much of it as relates to the pro- 


ceedings between the Afshar and Meekree tribes, is historically correct. About two 
years ago, I saw a gentleman who had met Boodah Khan himself in Persia, from 
whom he received an account of the manner in which he had been blinded, corre- 
sponding, in almost all essential particulars, with the narrative of Meerza Ahmed. 

This gentleman, however, stated, that Boodal: Khan had been invited to Oreomeah, 
ostensibly, for the purpose of uniting the families of the chiefs more intimately by fur- 
ther intermarriages. This may be true, without invalidating the accuracy of the 
Meerza’s account of the matter; and as Aga Allee Akber related the story a short 
time only after the occurrence of the facts which he details, and as he had no particular 
personal object to contend for, Ido not see any good reason why we should not con- 
sider his account of the transactions at Oroomeah and Sow) Bolak as credible as that 
of any other narrator, whoever he may be. 
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-and there was some unusual bustle 
amongst the women. When I came to 
uwhere they were, my father said to the 
man, ‘ That is the boy.’ I was then 
allowed to return to play.” At night, 
the a. came again, and my fa- 
‘ther and he disputed a long time about 
money, and at last the stranger gave 
him money, and he counted it, and 
“put it in a bag, and locked it up in his 
chest. Next morning, when I got up, 
‘I found my mother in great distress, 
and my father scolding and abusing 
her ; and presently the strange man 
came, and my father took me by the 
‘hand and led me to the stranger, who 
gave me to eat. We then went 
out of the house, and my father told 
‘me the stranger would give me a ride 
upon his horse, and he mounted and 
-took me up before him, and rode away. 

* When we had ridden a long time I 

was tired, and cried, and wished to get 
-back to my mother ; but the man told 
me we should soon reach his house, 
-and that he would give me a horse for 
-myself, and fine clothes, and plenty of 
sweetmeats ; and though I cried to get 
home he did net pay any attention to 
what I said, but rode on. In the even- 
ing we came to a village, and in the 
morning we again mounted, and rode 
‘on, and so for many days, till we came 
-to Erivan. 

*€ We remained a long time at Eri- 
van, and many people came to the man’s 
house to look at me, and some sent 
‘for me to their own houses. Every 
-morning I was dressed out to the best 
advantage, and shown to those who 
wanted to buy me, but none of them 
could agree with the man about the 
price ; some said I was too young, and 
‘some that I was too dear; and some 

‘that I did not understand their lan- 
guage. At length, there came one 
morning a man, who seemed to be a 
stranger. He asked for wine, and they 
got it, he and the man whohad brought 
me, and they drank and bargained 
about me; and after much dispute, it 
-was agreed that I should be sold for a 
gun mounted in silver, and a shawl 
anda horse. These things were de- 
livered, and I was handed over to him 
who had bought me. That night I 
slept at his house, and next morning 
we set out. He put me on a mule 
which carried of his , and 
“80 ‘we trave to Oroomeah, where I 
was sent into the Haram of Mahomed 
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‘Kooly Khan, the chief of the Afshars 
of Oroomeah, whose servant I found I 


had become. 
‘It was here my duty toattend upon 


the Khan’s women, but more icu- 
larly on one of his sisters, who, not 
being yet married, resided in his fa- 
mily. She was most kind to me ; and, 
for some years, I was very happy, till 
my mistress, on one occasion when re- 
turning from a visit to some friends at 
a distance, was taken prisoner by a 
party of Meekree Koords, who had long 

n at enmity with the Afshars. I 
was inconsolable for the loss, and when 
I found that she was actually married 
to BoodaKhan, the chief of the Koords, 
I wished much to go to reside with her. 
But my master was much enraged at 
her having married his deadly enemy, 
(for there was blood between the fa- 
milies,) and he would not permit me 
to go to her, but ordered me to attend 
on one of his women, a Georgian like 
myself, who was then high in his fa- 
vour. 

‘*T was kindly treated by my coun- 
try-woman for some years—too kindly 
for me and for us both. Those whe 
were envious of her influence, found 
means to poison the Khan’s ear, and 
excite in his mind doubts of her fide- 
lity. I was the person fixed upon to 
be accused with her, and though my 
youth alone might have refuted the 
accusation, a plan was laid which suc- 
ceeded but too well. 

*€ She had ever been kind to me, and 
I loved her, and for her sake loved 
her child. He was continually in my 
arms, and often when at night he 
cried, she called to me to take him, 
for I could sometimes soothe him 
even when his mother failed. When 
she spoke to me, it was always in our 
native language, and she often spoke 
to me when no one else was by. From 
these things they sought to draw some 
signs of guilt, and that was easy, for 
when jealousy is once awakened, men 
seek for confirmation to justify re- 
venge. They told the Khan that I 
visited his wife by night, and that if 
he chose to watch us that evening, 
he should himself be witness of the 
intercourse. He did watch, and saw 
me go to her bedside without having 
heard her call to me. is was 


enough—he rushed along the house- 
top to where she lay, I heard him 
coming, thundering execrations, and 
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fled for fear of him, for his anger was 
terrible. The poor girl knew not what 
to think—she started naked to her 
feet, with her infant in her arms—he 
tore the child from her, and stabbed 
her to the heart. I heard her last 
faint scream, but I knew not what it 
was—it was all I heard of her. Next 
morning I saw her child in the arms 
of a slave. Her name was never again 
mentioned in my hearing save once— 
it was the day after her murder, when 
I was seized and mutilated, and made 
what I am now. 

“* But I have lived to see that night’s 
villainy revenged. ‘There is not one 
of all the perpetrators of that deed 
alive but one. The knife and cord 
have done their work with all but 
him—and he is hourly praying for 
death, but it keeps far from his dun- 
geon. I have seen much in that 
dwelling that I dare not tell, for fear 
of implicating those whom vengeance 
has not yet overtaken. But what is 
all that to me—I have suffered my 
own shame—from which of them have 
I séen kindness, that I should lament 
their misfortunes? which of them wept 
for me, that I should wail for them °” 

The Aga paused for a few moments 
to recover himself, for he was strong- 
ly affected, and I was astonished to 
find feeling so deep under an exterior 
so gay, and in a person seemingly oc- 
cupied with nothing but his appear- 
ance. After calling for another kal- 
leoon, he continued :— 

** It is true I have suffered ; but 
many are in the same situation with 
me, without the same comforts or con- 
solation. I have sometimes torment~ 
ing feelings—I often hate the world, 
and curse the father who brought this 
evil upon me—I think of what I might 
have been—I envy the joys of others 
—I feel that there is a gulf between 
me and-other men, which separates 
me from them in their feelings as well 
as in my own—lI feel that even those 
who flatter me, despise me or pity me, 
and many who-ceurt my favour and 
protection, have in their hearts a con- 
tempt for my situation. But no mat- 
ter. Perhaps there aremisfortunes even 
greater than ours. While the Shah 
lives I am well, and should I lose him 
I shall pitch my tent near his grave, 
and spend the remainder of my life in 
religious duties at his tomb. 
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; « te cg a: me, Meerza, 
or troubling you with my feelings. 
It was involuntary~I debons dwell 
upon them. By ing gay to 
others, I often in ing my- 
self what I began by seeming, and to 
divert my own thoughts as well as 
yours from the channel into which I 
unintentionally led them, I shall go 
back again to Oroomeah, and relate to 
you some adventures in which I was 
myself engaged. 

‘* After the night which I mention- 
ed to you, as the commencement of 
my misfortunes, I was long confined 
to the house, and for some time it 
was thought that I was dying. One 
day, when I was yet in , I was 
much astonished to hear that the 
Khan intended to see me in my own 
room. I was fearful of some further 
violence, but I believe I should not 
have been much distressed to have 
found that he had come to have me put 
todeath. He came, however, and treat« 
ed me with much kindness, and or- 
dered many ee to be made 
for my comfort. hen he was gone, 
I made inquiries ofa negro slave, who 
sometimes came to my room, from 
whom I found, that, in consequence 
of a quarrel between his 4 
wives, the Khan had discovered 
villainy which had been practised by 
them against her whom he had mur- 
dered, and against me—that he had 
given offence to the Meekree Koords, 
and that he had some idea of sending 
me in a present to his sister as a 
offering, and was desirous to be on 

terms with me before I went, 
that I might not make known his ini- 
quities. 

‘* As soon as I was able to go about, 
he treated me with marked attention, 
and had I not known him to be inca~ 
— of such a feeling, I should have 

lieved, that having discovered his 
error, he was desirous to make me 
some amends. 

** About this time several messen- 
gers passed between him and Boodah 
Khan, in rapid succession; and at 
last (shortly after a Koord had been 
dispatched with answers to his chief,) 
horsemen were sent out in e di-~ 
rection, and the Khan announced his 
intention to set out next day on a 
hunting excursion. He directed that 
I s%uld accompany him, and ordered 


, smiths to shoe the 
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his Jillowdar,* Abdoollah Beg, to give 
me a quiet and manageable horse. 

** This sudden determination occa- 
sioned considerable confusion. The 
mules were at pasture at some dis- 
tance—the tents were in the store- 
room, and many of their cords were 
missing—the tent had been burnt 
by the Feroshest—the racksaddles 


wanted pre many of the horses 
required me Wa of the ser- 
vants had no boots, some were with- 
out overalls—many had pawned their 
arms at the wine shops ; it was there- 
fore determined, in a genera] meeting 
of the domestics, to put the Khan from 
his intention of setting out the next 
morning. 

‘© The Jillowdar was selected to 
make the attack, and he approached 
his master with an air of confidence, 
which his long services had given him 
a sort of title to assume. ‘ What do 
you want?’ said the Khan. ‘I want 
a great many things,’ said Abdoollah. 
* What are they ?’ demanded his mas- 
ter. ‘I want,’ — he, ‘ black- 

orses and mules ; 
I want cloth to make nose-bags for 
them ; I want cords for their halters ; 
I want heel-ropes ; the Feroshes want 
tent-cords and pegs.’—‘ Why,’ inter- 
rupted his master, ‘do you not set 
about these things without troubling 
me? What are you good for, if you 
must come to pester me with every- 
thing ?’—* You want to set out to- 
morrow morning, said Abdoollah, 
* and there are a thousand things to 
do, but nobody to do them. Allee 
Mahamed is gone for the mules, with 
all the muleteers that were here—your 
peishkhidmuts $ are gone to the ba- 
zaar to get things for the journey— 
the Feroshes are looking after the 
carpets and the tents, and I must get 
ones ready by myself—all the 
people want some advance of wages— 
the Meerzas have gone to look after 
their own preparations, and there is no 


one to attend to us.’—* Everything is 
difficulty to you,’ said the Khan, an- 
prily 5 * cannot you send some of the 

ys to bring people who are 
wanted ?’—* I may send the boys,’ 
rejoined the undaunted Jijlowdar, 
< but God knows in what infernal 
places they may be ; and, at all events, 
it will be night before they are col« 
lected.’—* At what time, then, are 
the preparations for the journey to be 
made ?’—* It is impossible to get 
away in the morning; but towards 
evening I shall have everything ready 
to start, as soon as you choose. —‘ Go 
about it then,’ cried the Khan, glad 
to get rid of him on any terms. But 
Abdoollah was not quite done-—‘ Will 
you not give me an order for the 
amount of the wages,’ said he?— 
* How much do they want,’ demand- 
ed the Khan ?’—‘ It will be about a 
hundred tomans. You can give me an 
order for that sum, and I shall make 
an account with the Meerza.’—*‘ Go,’ 
said the Khan, ‘ and get everything 
ready. You shall have the money to- 
morrow morning ; and I shall set out 
before the sun goes down.’ 

“‘ The Jillowdar made his bow, and 
hastened to the stable-yard, where the 
whole of the domestics were assem- 
bled. As soon as he was perceived, 
they collected round him ; and after 
keeping them for some minutes in sus- 
pense, he at last announced that the 
Khan was not to set out until ‘ to- 
morrow evening ;’ and raising his 
voice, added, ‘ if I see a single face 
amongst you here before to-morrow 
morning, his father shall be burnt, for 
the Khan believes you all to have been 
scattered over the town two hours ago. 
Now, therefore, off with you—run— 
vanish.’ 

“‘ The whole party scampered off, no- 
thing loath, and all attempt at prepa- 
ration was suspended until the mors 
row. 

“ T have often thought of the Jillow- 





* A Jillowdar is a servant who has charge of horses, and whose duty it is to car- 
ry the saddle-cloth before his master's horse in towns, and to ride in advance upon 


the road. 


+ A Ferosh is a menial servant, who sweeps the carpets in the house, and pitches 


the tents inthe field. 


¢ Peishkhidmut is a servant who attends at meals, brings the kalleoon, &e. ; from 
peish—before, and khidmut—servicg, One who serves in the presence of his 


master. 
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dar’s success on this occasion, and la~ 
mented.over the miserably dependent 
situation of the great—of those who 
imagine themselves to be absolute and 
all-powerful. ‘But the truth is, Meer- 
za, that nobody can be considered in- 
dependent who wants any assistance 
from others; and therefore, of all men, 
the most ndent is the great man, 
who wants the assistance of hundreds 
—who can, in fact, do nothing for 
himself—who is always ignorant of 
what is going on in his own house, 
and ‘white he fancies he is directing 
and commanding everything and 
everybody, never, by any accident, 
gets his own way in anything. 

“ Next day the Khan made many 
inquiries regarding the progress of the 
preparations, and again avowed his de- 
termination to set out before sun-set. 
Abdoollah Beg promised to keep his 
word, and to acquaint his master when 
everything was ready. 

“In the evening, when the Khan 
was sitting down to eat, it was inti- 
mated that everything was packed up, 
and that the people were waiting for 
orders to load. I was astonished at this 
message, for I knew that it must be 
false ; but I shortly — to perceive 
the meaning of it. The Khan liked 
to drink as well as to eat, and this 
Abdoollah well knew. He, therefore, 
thought he might safely profess to 
pen, ol his word regal ing the pre- 

arations, and lay whatever further 
delay might occur to the score of the 
Khan’s drunkenness. One hour pass- 
ed, and still he did not come out ; and 
then another, and it was dark, and the 
Khan was drunk. But the Jillowdar, 
on his own responsibility, (as he said) 
sent the baggage in advance, with an 
escort, and everything was arranged 
for a start before day-break in the 
morning. 

I remember I slept little, for there 
was a continual noise of mule and 
camel bells, and muleteers, and others ; 
and I was rather relieved than dis- 
turbed by the summons to rise. 

When I got up, I found the Khan 
already dressed, and seated on a small 
felt out-side the gate, and giving very 
short and disagreeable answers to those 
of his domesties who had occasion to 
address him. He appeared occupied 
with his own thoughts. and allowed 
the remaining part of the baggage to 
move off without proposing to mount. 
There remained, therefore, only his 

Vor. XVIII. 
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mounted servants, who, holding their 


horses in a , were smoking their 
pipes at a lietke dietanoe I had taken 
possession of’ the horse I was to ride, 
and had mounted him immediately, so 
that we were all waiting for the . 
He took no notice of an intimation 
that everything had been sent off; 
and it was not thought prudent to re- 
peat it. He continued to sit for some 
time in deep thought, until, as if sud- 
denly recollecting himself, he started 
to his feet, for his horse, and 
mounted, without saying another 
word. The servants followed his ex- 
ample, and we set out, a party of 
about fifty persons. 

** Abdoollah Beg, mounted on a large 
dun horse, which he usually rode, led 
the way—he was followed by two 
other Jillowdars, leading the Khan’s 
yedducks (led-horses). Then came 
the Khan ; and I followed close on the 
flank of his horse.. The rest of the 
people were in a dense body behind. 
The morning was dark and misty, and 
we had some difficulty in extricating 
ourselves from amongst the endless 
gardens which surround the town. 
We had ridden at least two hours be- 
fore the day dawned, during the whole 
of which time the Khan had not spo- 
ken to any one ; and when I reflected 
on what J had observed, and on'some 
obscure expressions which I had heard 
drop from some of the le, and ob- 
served the Khan’s thaughtfalness, I 
began to suspect that there was some- 
thing more than a hunting excursion 
in view. 

“< You are sleepy, Allee Akber,’ 
said he at length, observing that I 
was nodding in my saddle. ‘ What 
will you do if you are out to-morrow 
night also ?’—‘ We may perhaps,’ said 
I, ‘ have something to us awake.” 
—‘ How!’ said the Khan hurriedly ; 
‘ What should we have to keep us 
awake ?’—* I hope we shall have star- 
light,’ said I, ‘ or conversation, or 


a song, or something.’—* Or su , 
said he, ‘ in place of starlight, we 
should march by the light of Koord 
villages burning ; and instead of con- 
versation or a song, should be kept 
awake by the bleating of their flocks— 
Would that be bad?’ At the same 
time looking over his shoulder to see 
who was within hearing, . » 

“ At this signal, the whole train of 
domestics vociferated their approba- 
tion, and each re pestioular term. 

4 





of abuse for the Koords, whom one 
would have imagined, from their ac- 
count, to have been, not only the most 
patecer ed = also the — con- 
temp* € upon eart 

“ The Shores wed now dispelled 
froin the Khan’s brow ; the half-sleep- 
ing domestics roused themselves, and 
‘for the remainder of the march the 
elders amused their young comrades 
with accounts of the various chup- 
— (forays) they had made in the 

eekree country, each giving himself 
a full share of credit for the success of 
each adventure ; and the young war- 
riors gave vent to their high spirit, in 
threats of destruction to their enemies, 
and in terms of the most ineffable 
contempt. 

** We were now fast approaching 
the camp, where a large body of people 
was collected, and several parties of 
Afshars, headed by their petty chiefs, 
‘came out to welcome the of their 
tribe. They accompanied us to the 
tents, which were already pitched for 
our reception, and having seen us fairly 
lodged, they took their leave. 

* After having breakfasted, we all 
retired to rest, and in the afternoon 
persons were sent to the principal 
people to require their presence at the 
tent of the Khan. 

“ After some discussion, it wasdeter- 
mined that we who were in camp 
should move in one body into the Mee- 
kree country, and that Ismael Khan, 
(a man esteemed in the tribe,) with a 
party of his own followers, who had 
not yet joined, should make a detour 
to the westward, and having alarmed 
the inhabitants of that part of the 
country, should retire upon his own 
frontier, without attempting anything 
further,—that the principal dispos- 
able force of the Koords having thus 
been drawn off in that direction, we 
should, in all probability, find the vil- 
lages in our route prepared to offer lit- 
tle resistance, and should have nothing 
to fear in our retreat, even should we 
be encumbered, as we hoped to be, by 
large flocks and a heavy booty. 

** This matter having been arranged, 
Ismael Khan received orders to set out 
immediately that he might enter the 
Meekree country before morning, and 
it was determined that we d re- 
main on our present ground until the 
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next evening, that the enemy might 
aaa tee tt inthact bid frente 


the point threatened by Ismael Khan. 
w sine tad deedh aed were made 
for moving, and tho a ee 
was left t defend the camp, Bink 
the body of Afshar horse, which was 
selected to accompany us, could not 
have been less than a thousand, and 
there were besides about two hundred 
horsemen mounted and armed by the 


Khan himself, whom he his | 
Ghoolams.* 
“* Weleft our camp about three hours 


before sunset, and about an hour af. 
ter the sun had gone down, we dis- 
mounted by the side of a stream, said 
our evening prayers, and ate some- 


thing. We then mounted, and had | 


ridden for some hours, when a scout, 
who had been sent in advance, return- 
ed to say that he saw fires on a rising 
und at no great distance, and from 
eir number, believed that it was an 
extensive encampment of Koords. 

“ This was an unexpected event, for 
it had been supposed that there were 
no encampments between us and the 

i » which were still distant ; and 
as the flocks would, in all probability, 
be lying on the adjacent hills, it would 
be more difficult to sweep the country 
than if they had been collected in the 
villages, as it had been supposed we 
should have found them. 

* A halt was called, and some old 
hands were sent out to ascertain the 
nature and extent of the encampment, 
and to endeavour to discover where the 
cattle lay, that no time might be lost 
in seeking for them after the attack 
was made. We waited in impatience 
er anxiety ms their areas and _ 
of the princi le havi er- 
ed nee the Khan. the ea pro» 
ceeding, under a variety of possible 
and impossible circumstances, was de- 
bated. Before anything had been de- 
cided, some of ihe scouts returned, 
and gratified every one by an assu- 
rance that the cattle and sheep were 
all collected about the tents, which 
were twenty in number, and pitched 
in so s a space, that they might 
easily be surrounded. That the Koords 
seemed to have had no intimation of 
the movement of the Aine as veh 
was no appearance of a watch or vigi 
lance of any kind. 





* Ghoolam—a soldier of the body-guard. The word also signifies a slave. 
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«* Every one now mounted, 
could already hear the dogs barking 


and we 


when a shot was from the camp. 
Prem Gg yee se hurl 

an e ter 
a little, the voices of the Koords were 
Giorinetis heard, and it was obvious 
they been alarmed, and were pre- 
paring either to retreat or defend them- 


ves, 

“ Fearing that the cattle might be 
driven away, and everything of value 
secreted, the Afshars could berestrain- 
ed ne Wage and the whole body put- 
ting i in motion, the greater part 
was soon in full gallop for the Koord- 
ish camp, each taking the road that 
suited him best, and all shouting, with 
the full force of their lungs, — firing 
their pieces and their pistols, that the 
enemy might be sufficiently intimida- 
ted before they came in contact with 
them. 

“ T remained with the Khan in the 
rear of the attacking party, and a con- 
pny 7 2 vad seapainne vo ag 
the A a prose tents, they 
were sealed a smart fire from the 
Koords which checked their impetuo- 
sity, and the foremost pulled up to al- 
low their companions to join them. 
When a considerable body had collect- 
ed, they commenced a rapid fire, 
which was answered with great spirit 
by the Koords, and the ground be- 
tween the parties being broken and in- 
tersected, the horsemen were unable 
toc their opponents. The Khan 
seeing his men thus at bay, ordered a 
party round to attack the Koords in 
the rear. The women and children 
who were making their escape with 
the cattle, finding themselves inter- 
cepted by this movement, set up a 
dreadful cry, and ran back to the tents 
they had just quitted. The men, aban- 
doning the contest they had been main- 
taining, hurried to the assistance of 
their families who were attacked, and 
scattering amongst the tents, each to 
seek his own, were no longer able to 
offer an effectual resistance. ‘Then they 
were all mixed up together, and we 
could distinguish nothing but the 
flashes of the musketry. A wild and 
tumultuous cry rose from the midst of 
that dark multitude, at times a scream 
of distress might be heard above the 
general uproar, and occasionally we 
could see two or three horsemen dart- 
ing out in pursuit of some one who 

ad escaped from the mass of confu- 
sion which rolled about the tents. 
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be heard, but still the shouts of 
victors prevailed over the wailing of 
the vanquished, the wounded, and the 
dying ; and, at intervals, a louder shout 
was raised as some wretch was 
dragged from the recesses of the 
tents, to be spared or slaughtered as 
might suit the caprice of that band of 
plunderers. 

“* As the resistance of the Koords di- 
minished, the desire of our men for 
plunder seemed to increase ; and when 
we drew near, we found the greater 
part occupied in collecting the cattle, 
or dragging out of the tents the pro- 
perty they had found, and which they 
were desirous to examine by the light 
of the fires. I dismounted, and went 
with some of the Khan’s nal ser- 
vants to look for plunder ; but, though 
only a few minutes had elapsed since 
our men got to the tents, we found 
every one of them completely rifled ; 
grain and flour were scattered about in 
the search for money which it was sup- 
posed might be concealed am 
them, and even the dead and wounded 
had been stripped. At every step we 
stumbled over a body, or were warned 
by the groans of some expiring wretch 
that we were approaching him or her 
—for men and women had suffered 
alike in that dark indiscriminate mas- 
sacre. Even children had not escaped : 
I found a young girl lying near a tent, 
and as at first I could see no marks of 
violence upon her, I thought she might 
rhaps be feigning, in the hope of not 

ing molested. I touched her, and 
found that she was warm, and I ob- 
served her more narrowly, but I could 
not discover that she breathed. It oc- 
curred to me that she must have 
swooned from fear, and I put my hand 
under her head to raise her, but my 
fingers slipt into a gaping » and 
grated on the edgesof the broken skull. 
I was horror-struck, and hastened 
back to my horse to contemplate from 
a distance the scene in which I could 
no longer induce myself to take a part. 

‘* The people continued to search for 
plunder till even the most worthless 
things had been picked up. A sort of 
council was then held, when it was 
agreed that the cattle should be sent 
off under a sufficient escort, with some 
prisoners who had been taken, and 
that the Khan, with the main body, 
should pursue his course to the villages 
as had originally been intended. In 
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about an hour, the cattle and prison- 
ers were dispatched towards our camp, 
and we took our departure in the op- 


** After leaving the desolated cam 
of the Koords, we pursued our mar 
through an open country, in which we 
— no traces of habitation or in- 

bitants ; but the success of the first 
assay had so much elevated and exci- 
ted the Afshars, that we were kept 
awake by continual recitals of the part 
which each had taken in the fray, and 
in calculating the probable amount of 

r which had already been taken, 
and of that much larger portion which 
we had not yet seen. 

« Just as day dawned we entered a 
narrow ravine of great depth, shaded 
on both sides by lofty walnut trees and 
sycamores. The path led along one 
side midway between the top of the 
bank and the torrent, which was brawl- 
ing down the rocky channel at its base. 
The morning was calm, but cool and 
refreshing—thousands of tulips, and 
narcissuses, and hyacinths, and the 
Imperial Lala Sernegoon, thickly set 
inthe nsward, covered the ground, 
as with a beautiful carpet of many co- 
lours. The continual rolli the 
stream rose on the ear, like the voice 
of a mighty multitude far off. The 
clouds, which had all night slept in the 
bosom of the valley, had risen to meet 
the dawn, and spreading their wings 
to the early breeze, were skimming 
over the tops of the hills, and one by 
one growing le in the light of the 
morning. The first rays of the sun 
had with a line of liquid fire 
the outline of the eastern hills, and the 
distant mountains behind us showed 
their s still covered with snow, 
spark high above a mass of cloud 
which seemed to be a portion of the 

* The scene I had witnessed in the 
night, with a long gloomy train of 
thoughts which followed it, passed 
away like a dream which had chan- 
ged, and I could have fancied that all 
around me was but a more delightful 
vision, which, like the more fearful, 
was to be chased by another ; or to be 
swept away like the clouds before us, 
whenever the dawn of reality should 
break upon me. 

“Though I had long been imprison- 
ed within the walls of my master’s 
dwelling, and had suffered pain and 
sorrow, and witnessed vice and crime 
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(Dee. 
enough to have deadened my heart, and 
= up the ae of every tender 
ing in m m ; yet I was 
‘the visions of my own fair land, 


and the visions of my own fai 
which rose to my mind, and all the re~ 
membrance of it which dwelt with me, 
was of something such as this—the 
trees, the vines, the flowers, the stream, 
the snowy hills, were all in both. My 
heart began to swell when first the 
likeness appeared before me, and 
though I had little cause to regret the 
home which had cast me from its bo- 
som, still the image of my mother, 
ever kind and full of love, was there, 
and a deep, perhaps a childish sorrow, 
stole upon me. 

“I was young when I entered the 
Haram of the Khan—young, friend- 
less, and hopeless, my native country 
was far off ; I had been sold by my fa- 
ther, and there was no one to offer me 
protection. My whole mind was there- 
fore bounded by the walls of the place 
in which I lived. All my hopes and 
fears were confined to the praise or 
blame I might receive from those 
whom I was serving. If the idea of 
home ever came into my mind, it was 
only as the remembrance of a place 
which I had seen, but which I should 
never see again, which was no longer 
anything to me, with which I had no 
more anything in common, a place 
which had no claim upon me, and to 
which I was bound by noties. I had 
received kindness from the women in 
the Haram ; and I had been not un- 
happy till the night when the Khan 
committed that murder which led to 
my own misfortune. 

** My only feeling to the Khan had 
atall times been fear—unmixed, undi- 
luted fear—I had seen him always fear- 
ful, sometimes terrible. He seemed 
to rule the destinies of all whem I had 
known for years; I had feared him 
too much to dare to hate him. The 
fear of him had checked even my in- 
ward thoughts, and the only feeling 
his deeds of horror moved in me was 
fear. 

** But when J left the house and mix- 
ed in the host of those who were suc- 
cessful, when I felt myself one of those 
who were using power, not enduring 
it, my thoughts began to range more 
freely. The thought of home, and 
the wish to range free, and far from 
the force which I could not hope ever 
to be able to repel—the consciousness 
that I was not ty nature fitted to rise 
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above those whom my lot was 
cast—that a world of violence was not 
a world for me to thrive in, and that 
I could not hope to see any other 
where I was—first awakened in me 
the idea of attempting my escape. 
**I fled the thought when first it 
came; but again and again it rose 
within me, and made my heart flut- 
ter as it poured into my mind, filling 
it all. I strove to keep it down, but 
it gained upon me; and then the 
crimes I had witnessed, the injuries 
I had suffered, the slavery to which I 
was subjected, came to my aid, justi- 
fied my thoughts, and fixed my pur- 


** My fear became less as my hatred 
grew. The possibility that I could 
take the life of any man, had never 
come into my mind, but now I had 
seen men without power, and menials 
like myself spilling the life-blood of 
men with scarce an effort. My pistol 
was in my girdle, and when I raised my 
head and saw beforeme him whom I had 
all my life looked upon with so much 
awe and dread, I felt that his life was 
even then in my hands, and that at any 
instant I could annihilate the whole 
fabric of his power. My head grew 
giddy with agitation, and a single 
angry word, a look of scorn, would at 
that moment have made me—I know 
not what—but something else than 
what I am. But, as a mountain- 
stream which runs a clear and slender 
rill, when storms are raging at its 
source comes tumbling down a trou- 
bled torrent, covering all traces of its 
natural bed, then by, and is 
again the same small, tiny brook ; so 
these bold thoughts of mine, excited 
for a moment, passed away, and left 


me to myself to be what I been. 
** While I was thus occupied, we 
wereclimbing slowly ther ascent 


which led us through the ravine over 
the range of hills which we must pass ; 
but the valley had quite changed from 
what it was when we first entered it. 
There was no water here, for we had 
risen above the springs which fed the 
torrent. There was no longer any 
verdure, not a tree nor a bush. All was 
brown rock and arid clay. The clouds 
were gone, the sun had risen high,— 
the air had lost its fragrance and its 
freshness, and the wearied horses, in 
a long scattered train, were winding 


up the hill with listless steps, or toil< 
ing up some more abrupt ascent, stop-~ 
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ping at times to breathe, and kick the: 
gad-flies from their flanks. ‘The mea~: 
sured tinkling of the camel-bells, and 
the loud whooping of the muleteers, 
came up the hill from the deep shad 
glen below. The horsemen nodde 
on their saddles, and not a voice was 
raised amongst us till those who were 
in a called out, ‘ The village is in 
sight.’ 

‘** The word was passed along the 
broken line. The very horses pote 
to know that something aemcor ee 
was in prospect.. The rs rai 
their heads to ask what had occurred, 
then pushed towards the front. As 
our men collected at the summit of 
the pass, each made some remark on 
the village which lay in the valley be« 
low, and, from the height at which we 
stood, seemed scarcely larger ‘than @ 
single dwelling. 

‘When those who had fallen behind 
joined us again, we commenced the 
descent, and as soon as we were disco~ 
vered from the village, several shots 
were fired towards us, and there was 
much running to and fro, and-some 
who were outside the walls retreated 
through the gateway, and many who 
—_ on ve -¥) rts either hid them= 
selves behin e pet, or went 
down into the body of the place. 
Herds of cattle and flocks of sheep 
which had been grazing in the vici- 
nity, were hurriedly driven in, and 
—— hear a drum beating the 


‘Our men pushed down the hill as 
rapidly as they could, and when we 
came to the level ground, about five 
hundred yards from the village, we 
were received by ageneral discharge of 
firelocks from the walls, which was 
returned by our people without the 
slightest effect, I believe, on ei 
side. Some of the boldest of our 
party now rode their horses closer to 
the place, and after once or twice gal~ 
loping them up and down, and firing 
their pieces, they returned to the main 
body much satisfied with the exploit. 
Others followed their example, and 
went mn —_ to = pm Soe 
ing their horses an ing t 
about, and calling to the Koords to 
send out some of their jewans, 
(youths,) that they might have the 
pleasure of seeing their throats cut. 

“ After this manner many taunts 
were interchanged, til] at length the 
gates opened, and, amidst loud cheers 
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from the villagers, a bedy of about an 
hundred well-mounted issued 


Koords were ringing their 
ing many feats of horseman- 
ich extorted even from 


teep, (brigade, ) and took 
up their am 4 recty fronting the 

cordish horsemen. They kept u 
an irregular fire for some time, whi 
ba returned by be oc opponents, ane 

e fifty men ually grew to about 
two hundred, 7 aaa those who 
had remained with the main body 

courage enough to figure 
in the advance. 

“ Several single horsemen advanced 
from either side into the space between, 
’ and one or two skirmishes with indivi- 
duals took place, which ended in no- 
thing. At length a Koord rode so close 
up to the Afshars as to be able to make 
himself heard, and challenged any Af- 
sharin thearmytomeet him on the plair. 
A young man, a relation of Mahomed 
Kooly , desirous to distinguish 
himself, started from the ranks, and 
rode full career at his antagonist, sha- 
king his spear over his head and shout- 
ing with all his force. The Koord re- 
treated for a little way, ae, weet re 

man was approaching him at 
ane dexterously turned his horse 
ra round in @ small circle, and 


the —— of being the pur- 
e 


suer instead of pursued. The 
young Khan tried to avoid him, but in 
attempting to turn his horse he check-~ 
ed his _ and allowed the Koord to 
close. e saw the young man drop 
his and draw his sword, but a 
aa of dust covered both the combat- 
ants at that instant, and we could see 
no more of them. Three or four of 
our men pushed out to cp their 
y master ; but they had scarcely 

ay See in motion when the 
owe the young Khan from 
the cloud of dust without his rider, 
and with his bridle broken came pran- 
cing and neighing towards our line. 
The Afshars raised a cry of lamenta- 
tion, which wasanswered by loudshouts 
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from the Koords—several parties ad- 
vanced from both sides, and about 
twenty combatants of each tribe moved 
to engage ; but the success of the first 
encounter had emboldened the Koords 
and dispirited the Afshars. ae did 
not even stand the assault the 
enemy, but retreated in confusion to 
their comrades. The whole body of 
the Koords, excited by the success of 
their party, charged the advance of 
the Afshars and drove them back on 
the main body in tumultuous confusion. 
Nothing could withstand the mad im- 
petuosity of their attack—the Afshars 
gave way in every direction, and were 
slaughtered unresisting by the Koords. 
The Khan made an attempt with his 
Ghoolams whom he had kept as a re. 
serve to check their progress, but these 
were already hesitating whether to 
support him or to fly—the moment 
when they might have been of use 
was lost, the attempt failed, and the 
flight became general. 

‘** The village poured out its whole 
armed population upon us; and a strong 
party having occupied the road by 
which we had come, effectually cut off 
our retreat. The army spread over the 
country, each individual seeking his 
own safety—our baggage and followers 
fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
there was not anywhere to be seen a 
party of Afshars who seemed to have 
slackened their pace, or to have any 
idea of rallying round their chief, or 
attempting again to face the enemy— 
all were exclusively occupied in flying 
from the danger, and even when the 
Koords had pulled up, the Khan’s en- 
deayours to check his flying troops 
were equally ineffectual. A few were 
awed by his presence and remained 
with him ; but on the first alarm that 
the Koords were coming, they broke 
away without waiting to ascertaiti 
whether it was true or false. All this 
time we were flying farther and farther 
intothe Koordish territory, and the best 
that could be hoped was, that as even- 
ing was near, the scattered troops 
might gradually draw together, or sue- 
ceed in effecting their escape by some 
mountain paths to their own country. 
TheKhan was desirous to collect suchs 
body of menas would enable him to pro- 
tect the rear of the Afshars on their re- 
treat, should they be pursued ; and, ef 
unweariedjexertion, about one h 
men were brought together about sun- 
set, but hearing some shots fired at né 
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were 

ic and all 

» finding himself again 

began to think of his 

own safety, and one of his servants 
having to conduct him by un- 
frequented paths, which would not be 
encum by his fiying tribe, he 
came to the resolution of painie his 
route to the most accessi ne Fp of 
his own country. To get into this road, 
it was to strike still farther 
into the Meekree possessions, and just 
as it grew dark, we abandoned the 
army to its fate, and ourselves to the 
i of the man who had engaged 
to put us. on the road. We reached 
the spot where we expected to find it 
— we wandered a long time looking for 
it—persons were sent out in every di- 
rection to seek for it—the guide insist- 
ed that we could not be many yards 
from it; but hours of search were 
fruitless, and we were forced to content 
ourselves with moving in a line which 
we believed to be parallel to its direc- 
tion. We got entangled in ravines, 
and amongst bushes and rocks and 
stones, and were at last glad to dis- 
mount near some water, to which we 
were guided by the croaking of frogs, 
and to wom our 0 . feed until 
morning'‘on the which grew near it. 
“We were ow anly about a dozen 

, and wearied as we all were, I 

ieve that not one of us closed an 
eye during the several hours we re- 
mained at this spring. Few words 
were spoken, and I did not hear the 
Khan even open his lips. He gave his 
horse into the hand of Abdoollah Beg 


self on the grass. No one ventured to 
tohim. One man cafried him a 

pipe several times during the night; he 
took it, smoked it, and returned it 
without saying a word—another offer- 
i » he put it aside with 

his hand and said nothing. At length 
we could see some light in the east, 
and presently rose the morning star. 


which we could cross the range of 
mountains that lay between us and our 
homes. We set out to make our 
as well as we might, and after some 
hours of fatigue and ing exer< 
tion, we at length found es on 
a good road, which Abdoollah Beg re- 
membered to have travelled. We fol- 
lowed it for some time at a moderate 
ce, for our horses were much: ex- 
usted, and being oma fair track, with 
our horses’ heads ewards, we were 
not without some feelings of satisfac- 
tion, in spite of all we had endured. 

‘*Formy own part, I was scarcely sor- 
, for what had hap , and feeling 

at if I did fall into the hands of the 
Koords, it would be but a change of 
masters, probably for the better, I had 
none of that painful anxiety, or re- 
morse, or fear of future evil, which 
closed the lips, and kept unclosed the 
eyes, of all around me. Assoon, there- 
fore, as we were fairly on the road, 
my mind was at ease, and I became 
drowsy, and'nodded along, to the im- 
minent peril ofmy neck. Those who 
have not known what it is to struggle 
with overpowering sleep on horseback, 
can have no conception of the mental 
agony and bodily torture which is 
sometimes endured in this situation. 
pate seme me er oh eed 
some post or pillar, every nod precipi- 
tates you inte some ie and Ethotn- 
less abyss. There is a hand of lead 
upon your chest, and if your horse 
stumbles, you wake amidst undefined 
perceptions of some awful occurrence, 
more appalling than the most formi-~ 
dable of real horrors. After passi 
some time in this state of distress a 
suffering, I was relieved by actually 
tumbling off my horse, and that with- 
out sustaining any injury beyond the 
shock which my mind received, and 
which extorted from me a scream loud 
enough toattract the attention of every 
one. I was, however, completely awa- 
kened, and rode on gaily to the head 
of the party. 

** We now came to where the road 
divided into two branches, and it was 
necessary to decide which of the two 
was to be ad - ‘The one was the 
more direct, the more rugged, and the 
more likely to throw us into the way 
of the Meekree Koords, who were pas- 
turing their flocks in that . The 
other had the advantage being 
smoother and more safe, but then it 
was much longer. A trifling circum- 
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stance decided the matter. One of the 
servants had aa shorter = 
not perceivi at there was another, 
and nabs wie came up after him con- 
cluding that he was doing right, follow- 
ed his example. The Khan, who had 
come to no decision, struck into the 
same path, and we were again on our 
way homewards. i 

As we got amongst the hills, the 
sun became intensely hot ; all around 
- was calm, breathless, sultry stillness 


—every stone sparkled, and even the 


banks of brown clay glistened with lu- 
minous particles. The waving stream 
Ghahidvpeer rising from the ground 
was visible to the eye, and nota living 


thing could be seen save three or four 
dark vultures, whose broad shadows 


passed and repassed 


over us, as they 
sailed round and round their wide 
circles in the heavens, in an atmosphere 
too dazzling to be looked upon. The 
horses hung their heads almost to the 
ground, and crawled along, the riders 
were too much overcome with the heat 
to press them to a brisker pace, and 
too indolent and weary to hold much 
communication. We were moving 
along in this plight, with our caps 
almost over our eyes to defend 
from the sun, when we were 
roused by a loud shout at some little 
distance on the right, and presentl 
we heard the report of a gun or pistol. 
It rolled among the rocks like distant 
thunder, and when we turned to the 
spot from which both seemed to have 
ed, we saw nothing but a small 
cloud of smoke, which was borne away 
in a little dense body by the light 
breeze, and might-have seemed to be a 
thing of life rising and winging its way 
gently to the blue sky. The Khan 
turned half round upon his saddle and 
looked towards his followers, who were 
coming up at a brisk pace, having been 
— by the shot from the —_ _ 
thargic ression into which the 
heat had ante them. 

** Did you hear that shot?’ said the 
Khan to Abdoollah Beg, his Jillow- 
dar, who was the first to join him. 

“ € Yes,’ said the Jillowdar, ‘ and 
we shall hear more before this sun 
sets.—* Had they been .numerous,’ 
said the Khan, ‘ they would not have 
given us this intimation of their being 
near.’'—* It was but a signal,’ replied 
the domestic ; ‘ there is one of them 

ind every stone or bush on the 
hill.’—* What is to be done then?’ 
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said Mahomed Kooly Khan, easting 
his eye along the side of the hill; withs 
out regarding the person whom he was 
addressing. ‘ We cannot turn’back,’ 
replied Abdoollah Beg ; ‘ we must mend 
our pace, and push on for the pass.’ 
—* Bismilla,’ said the Khan, gori 
with his stirrups the flanks of his jad 
steed, which with difficulty struck into 
a limping trot over the loose stones ; 
* Punna bur Khoda, this is foolish 
work,’ added he with affected levity; 
‘ Stop till we have seen the end of* 
master,’ said the collected Abdoollah, 
nothing loath to augment his master’s 
concern, that he might appear the more 
necessary and useful to him. 

‘* This last remark put an end to the 
conversation ; and we were pushing 
on for the pass with what speed -we 
might, on steeds so sorely wearied, 
when the turban of a Koord was seen 
behind a mass of large stones and 
rocks on the hill, a little way in front. 
I was the person who saw it, and ¥ 
called out to the Khan, ‘ There is a 
Koord !’ But no one else had seen 
him ; and, though I was confident I 
could not have been mistaken, it was 
declared that I must have imagined 
it. They were all inclined to be merry 
at my expense, when they saw me 
hang back as we approached the spot. 
But when the Khan had got within 
about fifty yards of it, the discharge 
of half a dozen muskets but too well 
testified the accuracy of my statement: 
Two of the servants fell, and all the 
others, except Abdoollah Beg and two 
Ghoolams, turned their horses’ heads 
and fled. I stood motionless with asto« 
nishment. The Khan drew his.sword; 
and calling to his men tofollow, pressed 
his horse towards the point from which 
the fire had been directed. His people 
called to him for God’s sake not ‘to 
attempt it, but he still pressed on: A 
single shot, fired. at the instant he 
commenced the ascent, brought him- 
self and his horse to the ground. The 
Jillowdar rushed forward, and calling 
out, ‘ Aman ! aman !’ told the Koords 
they knew not what they had done; 
that they had killed Mahomed Kooly 
Khan. On receiving this intelligence, 
and seeing no prospect of further re~ 
sistance, the Koords, to the number 
of nine, sallied from their conceal 
ment, and reached the fallen Khan 
just as he had disengaged himself from’ 

is horse, and started to his feet, with 
his sword still in his hand. - His cap 
8 
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had fallen off, his shaven head and his 
face were covered with dust, and with 
blood from a deep wound on his tem- 
ple. He saw the Koords in a body 
close upon him. He knew himself to 





be alone. He ex no mercy from 
those whom he made it the busi- 
ness of his life to harass and to pil- 
lage. He might have retreated towards 
us, but he turned towards the enemy, 


; and, as if anxious to have the end 


oa accomplished, rushed amongst 
em, and cut down the leading = 
with the first blow of his sabre. The 
Koords fell back from this unexpected 
assault, and another turban was cleft 
before they recovered themselves. But 


in making a rate effort to follow 
up his astonished antagonists, his foot 
shipped, and he fell upon his knee. A 


young Koord seized the opportunity, 
and struck him a tremendous blow on 
the head with his musket. The Khan 
rolled lifeless down, and the youn 

man had drawn his knife to dispate 

him, when Abdoollah Beg called out, 
‘It is Mahomed Kooly Khan—you 
will have a thousand tomauns for his 
ransom!’ The lad looked hastily up, 
and seeing Abdoollah to be a man like- 
ly to know the value of the prisoner, 
and to make his promise, he ar- 
rested his uplifted hand, and loosing 
his sash from his waist, secured the 
hands of the unconscious Khan behind 
his baek. The Jillowdar made terms 
« ~eerg the Ghoolams, and 

e Khan, having by 4 recover= 
ed from the effects of the blow, was 
placed on one of the servants’ horses, 
with his hands still tied—a ceremony 
with which the Koords would not dis- 
pense in favour of any one, even of my- 
self. The servants, who had fied on 
the first firing, came to join their mas- 
ter, and finding us all prisoners, at the 
tame time fearing a greater evil in the 
event of their falling into other hands, 
they surrendered, and having been 
dismounted, and their hands tied, they 
proceeded, with much lamentation, 
—— Sowj _— . 

“ We presented a curious groupe. 
The Khan, instead of his cap, 
handkerchief tied round his head, and 
being still weak, was supported on 
horsebaek by A bdooillah Beg, who rode 
behind him on the same horse, which 
was led by a Koord. Several of the 

were not only shackled, but 
Were tied one to another, and march- 


d in a string like so many mules. 
When we arrived at Sowj Bolak, we 
Vor. XVIII. 
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street, exposed to the gaze of the wo- 
men and children, the idle and the 
curious, and were foreed to be most 
patient and mild, under the most gal- 
ling taunts and bitter execrations. 
The Khan tried to hide himself, by 
lling the handkerchief further over 
is face, and might have succeeded, 
for he was covered with dust; the 
blood from his wound had trickled 
down his cheek, and clotted over his 
beard, and his whole a and 
his situation favoured his wish to re- 
main unknown. But his victors were 
too ap of their success, and too 
much elated by having taken such a 
prize, to allow their friends to be ig- 
norant of the rank or identity of their 
captive, and we had not stood man 
minutes before it was known to all 
the gazing multitude that it was Ma- 
homed Kooly Khan who had been 
taken. This information procured us 
some relief at his expense, for all eyes 
were directed towards him, and all the 
curiosity of the crowd seemed to be 
engrossed by his single person. All of 
them had heard of him as an object of 
terror, and the influence which his 
name had held over their minds show- 
ed itself even here. Their clamorous 
exultation was hushed into a mur- 
muring whisper, and the childrem 
clung closer to their mothers, as they 
asked which was the Khan, and seem- 
ed unable to comprehend how a man 
so powerful should be to their eyes so 
little different from those about him. 
At length we moved on, and when we 
were again in motion, the clamour and 
exultation, the taunts and gibings, 
were again cast frombevery mouth. 

‘© We were conducted to an apart- 
ment in the small inner fort occupied 
by Boodah Khan, the chief of the 
—— Koords. Mahomed = 

an was into a separate cham- 
ber, a te others were collected 4 
a stable, w y were — y 
a party of Moords, who did not yet 
think to unbind them. Ab- 
doollah Beg alone had his hands at li- 
berty ; and though his companions 
urged him mueh and often to loose 
the eords w had stiffened and be- 
numbed their arms, he only replied 
by desiring them to hold their tongues, 
and asked whether they wished to 
him put to death, by proposing 4 
measure. At length a person of some 
consequence made his , and 
we all with one aecord supplicated him 

4R 
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to interfere in our behalf; he said 
anenng in the Koordish tongue to 
his attendants, and smiling at their 
reply, ordered them to unbind us, 
which was done. 

‘* After atime, an old man brought 
us some bread and cheese, and some wa- 
ter, and presently alarge dowree (round 
dish) of pelau. There was some dis- 
cussion amongst us about the propriety 
of eating of this smoking and most 
tempting part of our repast, for it was 
suggested that it might contain poison. 
Abdoollah Beg made no remark ; but 
having washed his hands, buried his 
great fist deep into the rice, and ha- 
ving fished out a piece of mutton, set to 
work with muchalacrity. All the warn- 
ings and entreaties of his friends were 
quite ineffectual, and not until he had 
undermined the fabric by boring into 
it from the side next to him, and ex- 
tracted from it almost all the mutton 
it had contained, did he deign to give 
his reasons for thus setting at nought 
all the strong arguments which had 
been used to show that he was now 
little better than a dead man. After 
the keen edge of his appetite had been 
blunted by about a fourth part of the 
rice, and three fourths of the mutton, 
he found time between the mouthfuls, 
while with more deliberation he knead- 
ed the rice in his hand, to state, that 
if the Koords wished to take our lives 
there was no occasion to resort to poi- 
son, and that, for his further certifi- 
cation, he had been assured by the old 
man who brought it, that it was sent 
tothe Afshars by the Khanum (lady), 
who pitied their situation, and would 
endeavour to make it as comfortable as 
possible. For his@wn part, he thought 
she was keeping her promise, but those 
who doubted her attachment to her 
tribe might avoid the pelau, as he con- 
ceived there was no obligation on any 
one to take what he did not like. 

«¢ Many were the curses lavished on 
the Jillowdar for having concealed the 
information he had obtainéd, and most 
of us profited sy far as Abdoollah’s ex- 
ertions had left us the means) by this 
most grateful intelligence. 

“A bdoollah, who had been very quiet 
before his repast, and sgperently in- 
different to his own comfort and that 
of those about him, having now reco- 
vered wonderfully, longed for a pipe ; 
and by the aid of much flattering and 
a few words of Koordish which he had 
picked up in his travels, succeeded in 
procuring the chebook of one of our 
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ard ; then pulling from a corner a 
Rorsecioth which he had discovered, 
he spread it on the ground, and set- 
ting himself down upon it, after a few 
whiffs began to think it very hard that 
we were so scurvily treated ; and before 
he had finished his pipe, had exhaust- 
ed his abundant store of abuse on the 
Koords, and everything belonging to 
them. Even the Khanum had been 
spoiled by her residence amongst them ; 
for a boy of ten years old could have 
eaten all the mutton she had putin 
the pelau, and there was not as much 
roghan (clarified butter) in it as would 
grease his fingers. He had stretched 
himself at full length, while making 
this last observation, and in five mi- 
nutes he was snoring. 

“* We were sitting talking of our 
misfortunes, and wondering how they 
would end, when the old man again 
made his appearance ; and after eye- 
ing us all carefully, told me that the 
Khanum had sent for me. I jumped 
up, and was following him to the door, 
when he stopped short, and asked me 
my name. I told him, and he then 
proceeded, leading me through a pri- 
vate passage to the underoon. When 
I came to the door, he told me to go 
into the room to the left, and wait till 
his mistress should come to me. 

** J had sat there about five minutes, 
when a woman raised the door cur- 
tain, and as she stood still holding it 
up, I expected to see the Khanum en- 
ter ; but, to my surprise and terror, a 
man of gigantic stature, in a Koordish 
dress, walked into the room, and stri- 
ding up to the musnud (principal 
felt), set himself down without taking 
any notice of me. At length, look- 
ing stedfastly, but mildly, upon me, 
and perceiving, I suppose, some symp- 
toms of uneasiness in my appearance, 
he bade me take comfort, said he pre- 
sumed I was Aga Allee Akber, and add- 
ed, that the Khanum took much in- 
terest in my welfare. 

‘‘ He thendesired me to relate to him 
how Mahomed Kooly Khan had come 
into his country, how he had been 'ta- 
ken, and everything that had happen- 
ed since we left Oroomea. 

“* When I gave an account of our at- 
tack on the Koordish tents, and of the 
fate of his people, a dark cloud ga- 
thered on his brow, and his counte- 
nance, which till then had ap 

to me most mild, though manly, be- 
came the most terrible I had ever be- 
held. I stopped in my narrative, and 
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pee I saw the doom of my master 
decided. He beckoned to me to go on, 
and when I gave him an account of 
our defeat, his face brightened ; and 
when I told him how we had fled, and 
how the force had been dispersed, his 
eye glistened, and he exclaimed, “ I 
knew Khosroe Beg to be a brave man ! 
but, by heavens, I did not hope for 
this from any one.” I then told him 
how we had been taken and brought 
to Sowj Bolak, and I thought he na- 
med my master without bitterness, 
when he asked me whether he Was 
badly wounded. 

‘T could not help believing, that had 
we fallen into this man’s hands after 
our first success, instead of after our 
defeat, Mahomed Kooly Khan’s life 
would not have been worth many days. 
But now I hoped he might be released 
for a reasonable ransom, and I trusted 
to my acquaintance with the Khanum 
to make my situation comfortable. 

“* Next day, I was informed by the 
people of the underoon, where the 
Khanum had assigned me quarters, 
that an interview had taken place be- 
tween the two Khans, and that after 
agood deal of altercation, Boodah Khan 
had been calmed, and that matters were 
likely to terminate amicably. The day 
following, Boodah Khan asked me if I 
was very impatient to get back to 
Oroomea. I replied that I had no love 
for Oroomea, nor for its people ; I had 
suffered much there, and would be 
much better pleased to remain where 
I was. He said no more, but I found 
afterwards that he had spoken to the 
Afshar Khan about me, and that it 
had been arranged that I should re- 
main some time at Sowj Bolak after 
my master returned home, which he 
was to do in a few days, having agreed 
to enter into a treaty of amity with the 
Meekree Koords, and to cede some 
small pastures as a ransom for himself 
and his people. 

‘** Boodah Khan agreed to consider 
the Khan’s sojourn with him in the 
light of a visit, which he would return 
shortly, and further arrangements to 
strengthen the league were to be en- 
tered on at Oroomea. 

‘* When the day came on which my 
master was to depart, he sent for me 
and said, ‘ Aga, you are to remain 
here with my sister, and that savage 
her husband, until he comes to Oroo- 
mea. Have your ears open. You un- 
derstand,’ said he, looking archly.— 
I bowed, and smiled.—‘ I perceive,’ 
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said he, you are not without intelli- 
gence. You know how I reward those 
who render me a service. Who knows 
what you may rise to yet ? You may 
have great expectations from me.’—I 
made a low obeisance, and took my 
leave. 

“ The Afshars were preparing to 
mount their horses, when I went to 
say, Khoda-hafiz, (God be your pro- 
tection.) Abdoollah had got his 
old dun, and his own saddle, and was 
busied in adjusting it on the beast’s 
back when I came up to him.—‘ You 
are going,’ said I, ‘ to leave me alone 
here, Abdoollah Beg.’-—* Ah !’ said he, 
‘ is this you, Aga ? Curse these 
Koords, they have knocked my saddle 
all to pieces, and as for poor Jeiran, 
he is as thin as a charwadar’s yaboo 
(muleteer’s pack-horse). He has not 
had a handful of barley from these 
merciless people since his evil stars 
led him amongst them. But, Aga, if 
they catch me on this side of the bor- 
der again, I give them leave to cut 
my ears off. I must labour, and run 
all risks and bear my own misfortunes, 
and half those of my companions, and 
when any of them can get their own 
tails out of the trap, they care nomore 
for Abdoollah. It is very well,’ said 
the Jillowdar, still adjusting his sad- 
dle with sundry angry jerks and tugs, 
and occasional curses—* it is very 
well—every one applies to me when 
they are in difficulty, and when they 
get comfortable quarters, and a belly- 
full, J may rot in a cow-house for aught 
that they care.—I felt the reproach, 
and that it was just. I had certainly 
neglected my companions since I had 
been in the underoon, not that I was 
indifferent to their situation, but I 
had never considered myself a person 
who could be actively useful to them, 
and I a a no more of interfering 
in their behalf, than I should have 
done of interfering in behalf of my 
master, but I felt that this was scarce- 
ly an admissible excuse, and thought 
that I could offer one much more ac- 
ceptable, in the shape of a Bajoklee 
(Dutch ducat) which I had in my 
pocket. . 

“*« You have been very kind to me,” 
said I, ‘ and I wish 1 had it in my 
ee to make any adequate return 
or your services ; but what can I do? 


I can scarcely take care of myself. I 
am to be left here, and perhaps we ma 


not soon meetagain. I hope you will 
think kindly of me, and forgive any- 
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thing I have done amiss.’'— With this 
moved towards him, and would have 
inte his hand, but he 
to pass from me at that mo- 
and not iving my inten- 
y use ex 
me, he replied—‘ I 
to complain of in you, 
have always behaved dis- 
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3 I will speak to the Khan 
from t these demons 
possible. Khoda-hafiz, do 
afraid, I shall arrange matters 


mounted as he uttered his 
, and rode off, leaving me stand- 
ing with the bajoklee still in my hand. 
he was out of sight, I put it back 
into my pocket, an 
or Gee, had done yy 
ing, to imagine that I 
played off the irritable Abdoollah 
iderable address. It was a 
by which I determined to pro- 
3 and since that day I have never 
oney until I was certain m 
j d ot be effected by smooth 
s, which go farther than is gene- 


‘¢ Having seated myself in the room 
ich I inhabited, I felt a kind of 
loneliness and desertion in the re- 
membrance that I was the only one 
those who had come from Oroomea 
who. now remained; that they had 
returned to their homes, and to 
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om it would make my 


know that I was return- 
ing. ‘The tears stole down my cheek, 
I was unable to conceal my sor- 
from the Khanum, who entered 
suddenly and found me weeping. 
‘She demanded the "cause of my 
ief, and having no otherexcuse : 
was obliged to tell her what was really 
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unlikely to be offended. it happened 
fortunately, however, that she had oc- 
casion for my services at the moment, 
and she took pains to soothe me, and 
even rallied me, playfully, on my 
weakness. It was her wish to prevent 
her husband from visitimg her bro- 
ther, whose character she knew too 
well, to think that he could ever for- 
ive the humiliation he had endured 
the Koords, and she thought 

that if I hinted suspicions of her bro- 
ther’s intentions, it might possibly 
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induce Boodah Khan to that 
I had heard something suspicions a- 
the Afshars. I of course agreed 
to do as she bade me, and she went 
away well pleased. In the evening I 
was sent for, and the Khan spoke kind- 
ly tome. He hai a tone of conver- 
sation, and a manner which was win- 
ning beyond anything I had ever seen, 
I became insensibly attached to 
him, and loved him. 

** T was not without some real fears 
for his safety if he went to Oroomea, 
and when his journey was mentioned, 
I said, I wished he was well back from 
it. He smiled, and replied, that he 
was too old now to be made of use in 
my situation, and that he would be 
cautious not to give my master any 
cause to be jealous of him. Then add- 
ed, that the days in which he could 
have anything to fear were passed, and 
that no one was more convinced of the 
advantages of the new arrangements 
than my master. 

“Thus the conversation ended, and 
the time passed quietly until the day 
fixed for our journey. 

** We set out with a considerable 
number of attendants ; and when we 
arrived within a few miles of Oroomea, 
we were met by a bedy of the princi- 
pal inhabitants of the town, who were 
sent out to welcome the guest, and 
who conducted us, with many fine 
speeches on the pleasure they derived 
from the alliance, and the ee 
the two tribes, to the dwelling of thei 
chief. There everything had been ar- 
ranged with as much ostentation as 
possible, and I had never seen the 
place look so magnificent. Mahomed 
Kooly Khan was all smiles and kind- 
ness, and even Abdoollah Beg took a 
pride in displaying the superior cour- 
tesy of the iAfchars. 

“ Amongst the attendants of Boodah 
Khan was Ahmed Arab, an attached 
and faithful — who, with —_ 
apparent care ess and gaiety o 
ner united much desowdadld oa 
penetration, and more judgment than — 
usually falls to the share of persons ip 
his situation. I had hinted my fears 
to Ahmed, and though he pretended 
to langh at them, he sometimes ap- 
peared to me to be more thou 
than usual; and on the evening of 
the second day, he was evidently con- 
cerned and agitated. I told him I per- 
ceived a change in his manner, and 
he admitted it. He said I was as one 
of the Adshars, and a servant.ef Ma- 
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Khan's, otherwise he 
have opened his mind to me. 
1 assured him that my heart was with 
Boodah Khan, and that, in return for 
his kindness, I would lay down my 
life to serve him. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ my 
master has been invited to an enter- 
tainment in the underoon, whither his 
people cannot accompany him, and I 
fear some evil may be intended. I 
have tried to dissuade him from it ; 
but he is se strict an observer of the 
laws of hospitality, that he can sus- 
pect noone else; and Mahomed Kooly 
Khan has acquired so great an influ- 
ence over him, that he believes every- 
thing he is told by him. I wish you 
to attend in the Haram ; and if any- 
thing happens, to let me know imme- 
diately, that we may come to his re- 
seue.’ I promised to do so, and went 
directly to the inner ents, that 
I might be sure to be there during the 
entertainment. 

“ 'The dinner was served with great 
magnificence, and a — of every 
delicacy was the guests. 
Mahomed Kooly Khan paid Boodah 
Khan the most marked a and 
delighted every one wi variet 
of has qnendetin the extent of his ad 
formation, and the depth of his judg- 
ment. His manners were so dignified, 
lively, and affable, and his compli- 
ments so delicate, his mention of him- 
self so modest, and his professions of 


regard had so much of 


before as he did now, he would have 
ee any sacrifice to obtain his friend- 
Pp. 

“< Mahomed Koely Khan at length 
called for the dancers. This was an 
appointed signal. The dancers did en- 
ter, and along with them a body of 
Afshars. 


“A voice from the door of the apart- 
ment.called out,‘ Khan, look to your- 
self.’ Boodah Khan started to his feet, 
and in an instant was surrounded. 
His dagger was plucked from his gir- 
dle before he had time to draw it, and 
he was left unarmed amidst his = 
in the 


midst of them, and, like lion 
surrounded by the huntsman’s dogs, 
wherever he turned, his assailants fell 
back, but only to renew their attacks 
from behind. They gradually closed 
upon him, and hung on the skirts of 
his garments. ‘Wherever his band fell, 
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an Afshar fell beneath it ;but, hammed 
in on every side, exhausted anid un~- 
armed, the _ crate 

succeeded in hurling him tothe ground. 

“ A wild shout of triumph announ- 
ced his = et to reach the outer 
court, and a is people, but every 
door was closed and guarded. They 
bound him hand and foot, and scoffed 
at him, and mocked him : and amidst 
the din of voices, I heard the dreadful 
order given by Mahomed Kooly Khan 
himself to blind him. 

“ There was a moment's silence, a 
moment of cold horror, of chilled fren- 
zy, in which the heated blood ran 
freezing to the heart. 

“ T heard one deep, heart-rending 
groan. One angry appeal to justice 
and to mercy, a half-upbraiding prayer 
to Heaven, was drowned by a repeated 
cry to blind him. 

* Another shout was raised, another 
sound of many tongues. threw 
themselves upon him, snd with a dag- 
ger’s point they dug his eye-balis from 
their sockets, and held them up te 
view with noisy exultation. They then 
unbound him, and left him to grope 
foo the dase y he alee eg 

m oor ; i not ; I 
only heard him say, ‘ My light is 
turned to darkness ;’ and when Ma- 
homed Kooly Khan exulted over him, 
he turned himself to where the voice 
cae cried, a y God 

arken the light ef your as 
have pnt out the light of my body” 

“‘ There was something in his ap- 

ce, in his voice, in the tene 
of bitter earnestness with which heut- 
tered these words, which went te the 
heart of his . He bit his lip 
and would have spoken, butthe words 
did not come. Boedah Khan still sat 
upon the floor, his sunken eye-lids 
streaming blood. There was some- 
thing terrible in the expression of his 
countenance ; his mind no longer leek- 
ed out upon those around him ; his 
thoughts seemed to have retired deep 
within himself, and his soul to held 
communion with other bei 

“After a time'they carried him away, 
and chained him in a dungeon. I went 
to the house-~top to calm myself, for I 
was too much agitated to go to rest. I 
was leaning over the wall of the fort, 
and thinking of the seene which I had 
witnessed, when I heard some one 
whisper my name frem below. I an- 
swered, and found it te be Ahmed. 
The Koords, suspecting, from the 
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noise that their master was attacked, 
hadattempted to get to his assistance, 
and rower! that impracticable, had 
fled. He asked me whether their mas- 
ter was alive. I said he was, but 
blinded. Ahmed was silent, and I 
thought he wept. After a time he 
asked me whether he was to be mur- 
dered. I told him I knew not, but that 
he was chained in a cell. ‘ He must 
be saved,’ said Ahmed ; ‘ and you 
must do it. You said you loved him, 
and would die for him ; you only can 
save him.’ I asked him how?—He 
had already formed his plan. He said 
I must meet hii at the same spot on 
the following night, when he would 
return with a party of Boodah Khan’s 
followers, and rescue him or remain 
with him ; and that I must conduct 
them to their master’s place of con- 
finement. That as soon as all was 
quiet within the fort, I was to drop a 

ief over the wall, which they 
would consider a signal to make the 
attempt, and that I must watch until 
they arrived, and meet them on the 
terrace, that they might not find it 

to wander about in search 
of me. He concluded by saying, that 
I knew Boodah Khan well enough to 
trust to his generosity for my reward, 
and that if I chose to leave Oroomea, 
I should find a welcome asylum at 
Sowj Bolak, where I should be treat- 
ed as a friend, not asa slave. I rea- 
dily agreed to his proposal, and he set 
out instantly to make his arrange- 
ments. I retired to rest, to think and 
dream of what my mind was filled 
with. 

“ The next day I remained in my 
room, and slept more than I had done 
during the night. At the appointed 
time I was on the terrace. 

« I waited for the arrival of the party 
with impatience and agitation. I kept 
my eye fixed on the spot from which 
I knew they must appear, and every 
cloud which passed over the face of 
the bright moon made me fancy that 
I saw some one mounting the wall. 
Every breeze that stirred the dried 
leaves in the court-yard, made me 
think I heard footsteps. 

‘* I feared to draw my breath, lest I 
should lose a sound of intimation, and 
as my eyes grew watery and dim with 
straining, I scarcely dared to draw my 
hand over them, Test those I longed 


for should appear at that moment. 
At length a dog barked in the court, 
and, fearing that he might arouse 
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some of the sleeping domestics, I turn- 
ed towards him, and was endeavour- 
ing in whispers to attract his atten- 
tion and to quiet him, when I heard 
something heavy ring on the pavement 
beneath. 

‘* I turned to see what it might be, 
and saw emerging from the shade of 
the wall into the full moonlight, a 
man in armour. The terrace close to 
me was covered by his companions, 
who were preparing to follow him. 

‘* Two or three only had descended, 
when the man who kept watch in the 
gateway came to ascertain from whence 
the sound proceeded. He demanded 
who was there, and receiving no reply, 
advanced to satisfy himself. The man 
in armour stepped back again into the 
shade. ‘he keeper of the gate, seeing 
strangers, sought to give the alarm, 
but the first sound had scarcely esca- 
ped from him before that mailed hand 
had smote him on the breast, and he 
fell. After he had fallen I saw the 
stranger wipe his dagger on the dead 
man’s clothes, and put it back to his 
girdle. 

** T could have wished that this blood 
might have been spared. I knew the 
man who had been massacred, and I 
knew no ill of him. He had done me 
no wrong. He was a quiet and a faith- 
ful servant ; but I,had engaged too 
far, and had too much at stake to re- 
tract now. 

** T descended, and came forward to 
where the party was collecting. The 
man in armour advanced to meet me. 
I felt a sort of chill come over me as 
this unknown person approached. I 
had seen him only a few moments, 
and in that time I had seen much to 
fear in him. His hand moved towards 
his girdle as he drew near to me, and 
I found the necessity of making my- 
self known. 

“©* Where is Ahmed Arab?’ de- 
manded I. 

“ «Tsit you, Aga?’ said Ahmed, (for 
it was he who had sheathed himself in 
mail,) with a smile of recognition as 
unconcerned, as if we had met on 
some ordinary occasion. 

“<< T am glad you spoke,’ continued 
he, ‘ for truly I did not recognize you, 
and thought it was as well to have no 
idlers prying about us at such a time.’ 
—‘ So you were on the point of put- 
ting me to death,’ said I. ‘ Isaw you 
feeling for your dagger.’—‘ I don't 
know that I should have put you to 
death,’ replied Ahmed ; ‘ but I was not 
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sure of you, and one’s hand naturally 
moves to his girdle when he meets a 
stranger in the dark.’-—* You would 
have laid me beside the door-keeper, 
Ahmed.’—‘ Ah!’ demanded he, ‘ did 
you see that? The fellow frightened 
me out of my wits; he was on the 
point of calling out and alarming the 
household. Did you ever hear of such 
a thing? How could I spare him? 
His blood be on his own head. If he 
had held his tongue, as anybody but 
an ass would have done in such cir- 
cumstances, we should not have trou- 
bled him. But let us lose no time. 
Where is the Khan ?’—‘ In the next 
court,’ replied I; ‘ but the door be- 
‘tween is open; there is the passage, 
and you will find Boodah Khan in the 
cell directly opposite.’ 

«¢ Ahmed beckoned to his men,and led 
on. I returned to the house-top, that 
I might witness their proceedings with- 
out joining in them. The door be- 
tween the two courts was open ; but 
the sound of footsteps approaching it 
induced the leaders of the party to 
step into the shade. I heard the sound 
of slippers coming. I knew that, who- 
ever it was, must encounter Ahmed 
and his companions. I would have 
given much to have had it in my 
power to prevent what I felt assured 
would follow. I stopped and turned 
back to interpose. The fear of causing 
a discovery, and consequent failure, 
arrested me. I was conscious that I 
knew not how to effect what I wish- 
ed, and that moment of indecision put 
it out of my power for ever. I heard 
a shrill short scream, and looking to 
the passage, I saw that same mailed 
hand, stretched into the moonlight, 
descend upon its victim. It was 
spectre-like, for nothing but the hand 
was visible. Next moment I heard a 
heavy plash far off, and it sounded 
dismally, echoing through the court. 
I knew what it was, for I knew that 
there was a deep well in that dark 
corner; and I knew it had been a 
tomb before now. I hurried along the 
house-tops, and watched them as they 
entered the court in which the Khan 
was confined. I heard some heavy 
groans and pious ejaculations. They 
heard them too, and hurried to the 
cell from which they proceeded. The 
door was guarded by two men. I saw 
them lying asleep. They never rose. 
The door of the cell was forced ; and 
I heard the voice of Boodah Khan de- 
manding who was there; and with 
curses and upbraidings calling to the 
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intruders to put an end toa life, which 
they had left him only that his punish- 
ment might be the greater. The voice 
of Ahmed answered him in whispers, 
which I could not distinctly hear. 1 
heard the clanking of iron, then I 
heard the Khan call for his sword; 
and then I heard himmbreak out in la- 
mentations and in clrses. They led 
him forth. He raised his head and 
turned his face to Heaven, and asked 
if it was day. Ahmed told him it was 
not day, but moon-light. ‘ There is 
no more day for me, Ahmed,’ replied 
the Khan, in a tone of deep melan- 
choly, which told that his bold spirit 
was half subdued. ‘ The moon and , 
the stars light not my world now, 
Ahmed. It was a foolish question for 
me to ask if it was day. t is the 
sun to me now ? He rises and sets for 
other men, but not for me. Let those 
who have closed their eyes, and can 
open them, ask if it is day. Forme 
there remains nothing but an endless 
night, on which no moon rises: A 
night which is followed by no morn- 
ing. Why,’ continued he, ‘ have you 
exposed your lives to save mine, which 
now is useless to you and to myself? 
What can I do for you now? Why 
should you think of me? Go, go, and 
leave me here to die. What have I 
to live for? I should not know my 
own horse if he were before me. The 
land in which I have spent my life 
would be to me as a country which 
I have never travelled. en m 
friends come round me, I must as 
another who they are. But why 
should I speak of friends? What can 
I do now to make men my friends? 
Why should any one come to me?’ 
—‘ For the love of God,’ said Ahmed, 
* let us hasten to leave this cursed 
place. Some one may be stirring. It 
is within an hour of morning. We 
may be discovered if we tarry long- 
er. We are only twenty men, and the 
Afshars are hundreds.’ 

*** Qh God,’ cried Boodah Khan, 
‘ for an hour of the light I have lost 
for ever—for one short hour, kind 
Heaven! I feel that all my former 
deeds are but the acts of boys: and 
children to what I could do now. One 
hour of light, and I should leave a 
deathless name, and take revenge so 
ample, that this cursed race should 
ever after learn to fear Heaven’s wrath 
for cruelties like these.’ 


“ They led him through rye 
and across the court. I joined them 
there, and kissed the Khan’s hand. 
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* Who is that ?’ demanded he.—*‘ It is 
Aga Allee Akber,’ said some one, ‘ to 
whom we are indebted for this night’s 
success. He has renounced the ser- 
vice of this detested tribe, and goes 
with us.—‘ Why should he fol- 
low a fallen man?’ said the Khan. 
* Let him stay where he is. Let him 
serve the strong, and rise ; for we are 

ing, anid he will fall with us.’— 
* I will serve my old mistress,’ said 
I; ‘and I can lead you. I have no- 
thing greater to offer, but I will not 
serve the Afshars. If I am useless, 
at least send me to my own country, 
that I may be far from Oroomea.’— 
« It is well,’ said the Khan; ‘ we can 
do no less.’ 

** We moved along the house-top to 
wherethe ladder was placed, and one by 
one descended. The Khan’s horse was 
speedily brought. Hesaid something as 
he put his foot into the stirrup ; I could 
not hear what it was, but I heard 
Ahmed reply, ‘ Please God, you shall 
hear of it before many days. We have 
five hundred men already collected.’— 
* God is great!’ said the Khan, and 
mounted. He was led about a mile to 
where we found a man holding two 
horses. Ahmed and another mounted 
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and set off with the Khan at full gal- 
lop. We another mile, and 
found horses waiting for us all, and a 
strong to cover our retreat, incase 
of pursuit. This, however, proved un- 
necessary, and we all reached Sowj 
Bolak in safety on the next morning. 

** Two days had elapsed after our 
arrival at Sowj Bolak, when a large 
body of Koords entered the place in 
triumph, bringing with them many 
prisoners, and much booty, cattle and 
goods, and money and jewels. From 
the house-top I saw them enter the 
town, and I asked where they had 
come from, but no one could tell me. 
At length a Koord came riding furi- 
ously to the gate of our dwelling. It 
was Ahmed who had returned with 
the choice men of Meekree from the 
plunder of Oroomea. Mahomed Kooly 
Khan had escaped their fury. 

‘* His fort was too strong to be taken 
in an hour, and they were all on 
horseback, and dared not attempt it ; 
but fire had been spread, and plunder 
had been taken, and blood enough had 
been spilt in Oroomea. The inhabit- 
ants had fled from their burning dwell- 
ings, and the swords of the Koords had 
smote them in their flight.” 
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Saneha Ortiz de las Roelas ; by Lope de Vega. 


Lorg pr Veca pr Carprro, the im- 
mediate ecessor of Calderon in the 
annals of Spanish literature, is one of 
the most celebrated dramatic writers 
of his country ; and, if he must be ac- 
knowledged inferior to his distinguish- 
ed successor in poetical genius, he as- 
suredly has no competitor —— of 
facility and fertility. He had hardly 
numbered eleven summers, ere he 
commenced writing for the stage, and 
he thenceforward laboured so dili- 
gently in his vocation, that in the 
sixty-two years which intervened be- 
tween that period and the moment 
when death arrested his career at the 
age of 78, he produced 1800 Famosas 
Comedias, and 400 Autos Sacramen- 
tales ; these last are a sort of sacred 
drama — upon church festi- 
vals, in , sometimes of particu- 
lar saints, sometimes of the highest 
and holiest mysteries of the Christian 
faith. English readers, like English 


critics or authors, will probably deem 
this amply sufficient for any, however 
actively indefatigable, votary of the 
muses ; but it constitutes only a por- 
tion of the works of this most copious 
of poets. He published, in addition to 
these theatrical pieces, poems—epic, 
pastoral, didactic, and what not—in 
such profusion, that a calculation has 
been made by some of his admirers, 
which estimates the number of verses 
flowing from his inexhaustible brain 
at upwards of 20,000,000,000. From 
this unimaginable quantity we have 
selected for analysis the Famosa Co- 
media—a title to be, upon the present 
occasion, translated tragedy—of San- 
cHo Ortiz DE Las Roeras, 0 La 
Estretia DE Sevitta, the Star of 
Seville. In elucidation of the second 
title it must be observed, that Estrella, 
the name of the heroine, is Spanish 
for star. ‘This piece bears considerable 


resemblance to Le Crp of Corneille, 
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whilst its catastrophe is in better har- 
mony with our modern feelings and 
opinions, than is the marriage of Chi- 
mene. with the man who had—how- 
ever justifiably—killed her father, in 
the far-famed chéf d’auvre of the first 
of French tragic writers. We have no 
disposition to censure upon this ac~ 
count an author of such deservedly 
high renown as Pierre Corneille. Not 
only he had for his authority two Spa- 
uish plays by old dramatists of well es- 
tablished reputation in their own coun- 
try,—EL wonrarpor bE su Panne, 
the Reverer ef his father, by Diamarte, 
and Ex Crp by Guillen de Castro, but 
the fact was strictly historical, conse- 
quently unalterable, and the tragedian 
has done everything to softep it. He 
has, indeed, done so much, that there 
are, perhaps, anti-Gallican critics who 
may think he has, according to French 
theatrical custom, converted the rude 
old Gothic warriors of Castilleand Leon 
into the amply-peruked and etiquette- 
trammelled courtiers of le grand Mon- 
argue. It is certain, that, by these adap- 
tations of an incident of ruder times to 
the exigeante delicacy of a more civi- 
lized—or, should we say, more polish- 
ed—era, he has injured the graphical 
truth of the ome of the age and 
country, and the moral truth of the re- 
presentation of the characters and sen- 
timents of personages then and there 
living, and amongst whom only such 
an incident could naturally occur. It 
should seem, that to man, either in a 
savage condition, or even merely in a 
state of less highly refined civilization 
tham that which Europe, for the last 
two, or, perhaps, three centuries has 
boasted, such a connexion offers no- 
thing repugnant to right and proper 
feeling. In days yet more ancient, 
the beautiful widow or orphan became 
the lawful and undisputed prey of the 
vietor who had rendered her such.— 
When Teutonic tenderness and reve- 
renee for woman gradually introduced 
more chivalrous notions, it appears to 
have long ‘been deemed incumbent 
upon him who had robbed a virtuous 
and helpless female of her natural pro- 
tector, to supply her with another. 
An idea which we still see acted upon, 
although after a different fashion, 
amongst the North American Indians, 
where, mean as is their opinion of a 
Squaw, the bereaved mother frequent 
ly has her choice whether she will 
adopt a eaptive in the place of her lost 
son, or gratify her desire of vengeance 
Vor. XVIII. 
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by feasting her eyes upon his tortures. 
We merely meant, re, without 
imputing any blame to the French 
Master for his management of bis 
subject, to observe, that the Spanish 
theatre affords a tragedy founded upon 
a story of a similar kind, equally in- 
teresting, peculiarly illustrative of the 
national character, and more consd+ 
nant with our notions of natural af- 
fection, and the duties arising there- 
from, 

The scene of Sancuo Ortiz DE Las 
Rog tas is laid in Seville, and the time 
of action is towards the close of the 
thirteenth century. 

The tragedy opens with a conversae 
tion between the King, Don Sancho 
the Brave, and his confidant Don Arias. 
In this the King laments the hopeless- 
ness of his passion for the beautiful 
Estrella de 'T'abera, whilst Don Arias 
encourages the royal lover to perse+ 
vere in his pursuit, since a sovereign 
must needs triumph in. the end over 
all obstacles. His majesty observes, 
in reply, that he has hitherto very un- 
successfully followed Arias’s counsels ; 
having found it alike impossible te 
soften the obdurate chastity of Estrel- 
la by his flatteries, or, by the most la- 
vish offers of favour and high offices, 
to seduce her brother, Bustos de Ta- 
bera, into any relaxation of his watch- 
fulness over the honour of his house. 
He proceeds to relate, that, when the 


_ very last night, in despair of succeed- 


ing by faircr means, he had, at Arias’s 
suggestion, obtained admission. into 
Tabera’s mansion by corrupting a fe- 
male slave, Don Bustos had encoun 
tered him before. he coals F riape8 the 
apartment containing the fair object 
oF his wishes, and bed attacked him 
with a drawn, sword ; that the royal 
invade a coapen of his name rs 
dignit roved unavailing, as 

aaeaal male boldly taxing the de- 
claration with falsehood, and assert- 
ing that a king could not be. guilty of 


- so base an action, had forcibly expelled 


the invader of his domestic sanctuary, 
although his subsequent conduct, in 
placing at the palace-gate the dead 
body of the faithless slave, whom he 
had apparently sacrificed to his resente 
ment, seemed to indicate that his bp 
fessed incredulity had been merely a 
subterfuge, to justify his drawing his 
sword upon his sovereign, Don Arias 
remarks upon this story, that. Don 
Bustos is a very dangerous map, who 
may, not improbably, meatier his sister 
4% 





in order to secure her honour. The 
enamoured monarch is terribly agi- 
tated by this idea ; and his confidant 
adds, that were the jealous and irasci- 
ble brother put to death, Estrella’s 
life would be safe, and her honour 
unprotected. The King is shocked at 
the nefarious proposal, expresses some 
regret for the lengths into which his 
unbridled passion has already betray- 
ed him, and professes his reluctance to 
commit an act of such downright ty- 
ranny. At this point of the discus- 
sion, whilst the princely lover’s virtue 
is still in some measure counterbalan- 
cing his lawless desires, Don Bustos 
himself solicits an audience, which is 
immediately granted. Tabera, upon 
hjs entrance, respectfully informs his 
Majesty, as if wholly unsuspicious of 
who the nocturnal visitant had really 
been, that the extraordinary beauty of 
his sister Estrella exposes her, not- 
withstanding her perfect virtue, to 
such incessant assaults and dangers, 
that he is desirous of placing her un- 
der the more efficient guardianship of 
a husband; and therefore requests 
the royal sanction to the celebration 
of her nuptials upon this very day. 
Without even inquiring the name of 
the intended bridegroom, the King 
consents ; and having dismissed this 
troublesome brother, tells Arias that 
he is now determined to prevent so 
obnoxious a measure, by acting upon 
his advice without further loss of 
time ; and therefore desires him to 
send instantly for Don Sancho Ortiz 
de las Roelas, a warrior of such dis- 
tinguished prowess as to have acqui- 
red the title of the Cid of Seville. 
Don Sancho presently appears, and 
the King, after sundry high-flown 
compliments upon his valour and mi- 
litary fame, informs him that there is 
in Seville a person whom he wishes him 
privately to destroy. The gallant sol- 
dier naturally dislikes such a commis- 
sion, and entreats that the offender 
may, if possible, be pardoned. The 
King, somewhat disconcerted at this 
opposition to his will, answers, that 
the person in question has attempted 
his life with a drawn sword ; where- 
upon Ortiz, declaring that such an 
outrage ought neither to pass unpun- 
ished, nor, in prudence, to be made 
public, pledges his word and hand to 
kill the traitor, but openly, in a duel, 
not, as his Majesty wishes, by assas- 
sination. The King then gives Don 
Sancho a signed paper, in which he 
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was bound himself to bear him harm. 
less through the consequences of the 


deed. ‘This the champion indignant. 
ly tears, calling it an unworthy pre- 
caution, and asserting that he prefers 
trusting for his safety to the Monarch’s 
verbal promise. He now solicits as his 
recompense, the King’s consent to his 
marriage with the lady whom he shall 
select, be she whom she may. This is 
readily granted ; and then, presenting 
him with another paper, in which he 
is to find the name of the purposed 
victim, the King leaves him, with the 
false assurance that no third person 
whatsoever is acquainted with this 
dreadful and important secret. It 
should have been said, that Don Arias 
had beev, dismissed upon Ortiz’s en- 
trance. 

Don Sancho, left to himself, is about 
to open the paper; but ere he has 
time to do so, his servant joins him, 
bringing him a billet from Estrella, 
in which she imparts the glad tidings 
—anticipated probably by the reader 
—that her brother has appointed this 
day for uniting her in wedlock to her 
per Ortiz. Intoxicated with joy, 
he issues orders for the most splendid 
festal preparations in his own man- 
sion, and dispatches his servant to see 
them put in execution. He is then 
hastening to his bride, but reflects 
that he ought to serve his King before 
he seeks his own felicity, opens the 
fatal paper, and there finds the name 
of his intended brother-in-law. Over- 
whelmed with horror, he exclaims, 


Fall, Heav’n, upon my head! Ob, I am 
lost ! 

What should I do? Mine honour to the 
King . 

Is plighted, and I’m noble! Must I then, 

After such long and deep anxieties, 

Forfeit Estrella? No! Impossible! 

Bustos shall live. What, Bustos, to his 
King 

A traitor, for my pleasure live ?—Die, 
Bustos !—— 

How fierce a conflict, Bustos, does thy 
name 

Within me wake! I cannof satisfy 

Mine honour, to my love if I attend, 

And who ’gainst genuine love can even 
strive 

To make resistance? Better ’twere to die, 

Or at the least absent myself, that Bustos 

May thus remain uninjured by my hand. 

And shall I thus deceive my sovereign’s 
trust ? 

Again Jet’s read. —( Reads. )—“ The man 
whom I enjoin you, 
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Sancho, to slay, is Bustos de Tabera.”’ 
How if ’twere for Estrella’s sake the 


_ | King 
Desired his death, seeking to gain her 
love ? 
*Tis so—for that he dooms him! Neyer, 
never 


Shall Bustos.thus, for her destruction, full! 

To injure him were injuring her. Who, 
thou, 

Bustos, against thy Monarch raise thy 
weapon ? 

Thou seek his life?—May not the King 
in this 

Deceive me ?—No! Impossible to doubt 

him ! 

He is the image of the Deity, 

And, Bustos, thou must die !—no law 
compels 

To such atrocity.—Silence, fond passion ! 

I know not if the King commit injustice, 

But know that to obey him is my duty. 

If he comment unjustly,—-God chastise 

im! 

And thou, my beautiful Estrella, pardon ! 

*Tis for my deed sufficient punishment 

To lose thee, and of my long-worship’d 

bride 
Perforce thus to become the enemy. 


Don Bustos now returns in search 
of his appointed murderer, for the pur- 
ose of announcing to him the imme- 
iate gratification of his wishes in his 
marriage with Estrella. Don Sancho 
rejects the offered bride, affronts, and 
studiously picks a quarrel with his 
friend, to settle which by duel, they 
quit the palace. 

The scene then changes to Tabera’s 
house, where Estrella appears, in bri- 
dal splendour, rejoicing in her happy 
prospects, and impatiently expecting 
the arrival of her bridegroom. She 
hears a trampling of feet, and has only 
time to exclaim, rapturously, 


They come! they come! My Sancho 
hither leads 
The bridal train ! 
when Don Pedro Guzman, the Alcalde 
Mayor, or Spanish Lord Chief Justice, 
and his train of subordinate ministers 
of the law, enter, and she proceeds, in 
an alte e,— 
How! Ministers of justice 
Within my house ? 

Guzman. The ministers of justice, 
Lady, reluctantly within your house, 
Visit you. 

Estrella. What means this, Don Pedro 

Guzman ? 

Guzman. Griefs and misfortunes are 

the characters 
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That mark humanity ; this mortal life 

Is one vast sea of tears. Your noble 

brother, : 

Don Bustos de Tabera, is no more, 
Estrella. Great God! So suddenly ? 
Guzman. Pierced by a sword— 
Estrella. Oh, woe is me! I see’t—I 

see his wound !— 

That cruel, recent wound my lips shall 

close.— 

Give way, ye impious, ye inhuman men, 

And suffer me to vivify with mine 

His frozen blood!—lIllustrious blood, 


thus shed 

To bear forth on thy stream a mighty 
spirit, 

With fury mine thou fillest! Here I 
swear 


By Heaven above, that I a potent hand, 
A hand resistless, will raise up, t’ avepge 
thee 
Upon that cruel, reckless, impious hand, 
Which in thy breast opened this horrid 
door 
To mine eternal misery! Oh, thou 
Friend of my brother, of his sorrowing 
sister 
Only support, thou, who must in his stead 
Govern his house, thine arm invincible 
Raise up in alleviation of my woes! 
Friends, call Don Sancho Ortiz; bid him 
hasten 
With vengeance to console me. 
Guzman. Sancho Ortiz ?— 
Why, he’s the murderer, and upon him 
This very day shall justice be fulfilled. 
Estrella. Whom said you? 
Guzman. Sancho Ortiz. 
Estrella. Lo, has grief 
Confused my senses, that Iwrongly hear ? 
Guzman. Lady, Don Sancho Ortiz de 
las Roelas 
Is of this horrid deed the perpetrator. 
He is our prisoner, and has confessed. 
Estrella. Begone! Hence, race inimical, 
who bear 
The blackest rage of hell upon your lips ! 
My brother dead, by Sancho Ortiz slain ! 
What further tortures or calamities, 
Oh holy Heaven, can human soul endure? 
By Sancho Ortiz ?—And Estrella lives ? 
Of marble is my frame if I survive.— 
Don Pedro Guzman, dost thou not deceive 
me? 
Guzman. You shall yourself behold 
him. In the presence 
Of the still-bleeding body, we must now 
Receive his solemn declaration. 
Estrella, T?— 
What, [ behold him? Impious fate! If 
pity 
Be harboured in your bosoms, kill me ! 
Guzman. Grief 
Bewilders her, and not unreasonably. 
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Estrella. Assist me, Theodora, for my 

strength 

Exhausted fails—uphold me yet a while. 

I faint. Oh, most unfortunate Estrella! 

By heav’n deprived of all, dcfenceless, 
lest ! J 

My brother dead, by Sancho Ortiz slain! 

He, who of helpless innocence should 
prove 

The stay, tis he, barbarian, who destroys 
it— 

Alas, my brother! My unhappy brother ! 

Awaken Bustos, oh, awaken quickly 

From this last fearful lethargy! This last ? 

How froze it not, the fratricidal hand, 

When thus in thee two lives at once de- 


stroying ? 

When rending with a single blow one 
soul 

In three sad hearts? My choking voice 
denies 


To speak my griefs—My hair stands hor- 
ror-stiffened— 

Away, ye idle trappings! Far away 
From my misfortunes ! Oh! haw recently, 
In pomp and happiness I looked upon you 
As trophies of the dearest victory ! 
Don Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas—Die, 
Inhuman fratricide! Ye failing powers, 
Desert tre not, and I myself will deal 
His punishment ! 

(She attempts to rise. They prevent her.) 


Enter Don Farran DE RIBERA, (the Se- . 


cond Alcalde Mayor) and his Attendants, 
with DON SANcHo ORTIZ prisoner. 
Oh, cruel, crnel heavens! ( faints.) 
Ortiz. Are there yet more calamities 
reserved 
For Sancho Ortiz ? Bustos and Estrella! 
Souls of my soul, fur dearer than mine 


own, 

Both slain by me! Oh promise dire and 
impious ! 

Promise i}! plighted, and for my destruc- 
tion 

Falfilled! Estrella! Ob, Estrella! 

( Going towards her.) 
Ribera. Stay! 


Don Sancho Ortiz, stay! 
Ortiz. Let justice speak, 
And Ortiz shall implicitly obey. 


Enter Don Antas, 
Arias. What may this mean? 
Ortiz. My hopeless misery. 
Arias. Hitherward by the gathering 
crowd 
Directed, and by clamours loud, 
TI reach his mansion but to see 
Bustos Tabera in his shroud ! 
Say, what has chanced? How should this 
be? 


Ortiz. ’Tis that my task I have fulfilled, 
With mine own hand my life have slain ; 
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My brother 1 myself have killed: 
I am Seville’s detested Cain! 
Arias. Woe inconceivable! explain, 
Ortiz. Fiercely and cruelly I slew 
The friend most cherished, and most true. 
Lifeless through me behold him lie— 
Beside him let me instant die ! 
For that sole favour do I sue ; 
With pangs so horribly severe 
Do honour’s laws my bosom wring. 
Mine honour have I thus proved clear, 
Redeemed my word. Don Arias, hear, 
And bear this message to the King. 
Seville’s proud sons unfalt’ringly 
Fulfil a promise, rashly given, 
With bosoms constant, though grief-riven, 
Though trampling on the stars of heaven, 
And on each dear fraternal tie. 
Say this, and leave me to my fate, 
Bustos Tabera I destroyed, 
And with my death would expiate 
A-deed of cruelty so great 
As e’en brute natures would avoid. 
By honour doomed my friend expires, 
Love, now, my proper death requires. 
Let none for me a pardon seek, 
Since hopeless love that doom desires 
Which ’tis the Monarch’s part to speak. 


The two judges naturally, and Don 
Ariassomething hypocritically, express 
great astonishment at this Lingnige, 
and long urge the accused, unsuccess- 
fully, to explain his meaning. Don 
Sancho terminates the Courtier’s share 
of the discussion, by saying, 

1 slew him, that Pll ne’er deny ; 

But wherefore, never wil! confess. 

Another must reveal the why, 

Since I all, save the deed, suppress. 

This to the King, Don Arias, bear. 
4rias. I will, and every alleviation 

Will ask. Your wishes then declare. 

Ortiz. Death is my wish, and only con- 

solation. 

Don Arias departs, and the two Al- 
caldes Mayores proceed to interrogate 
Don Sancho in form. They, however, 
cannot extract from him any farther 
explanation, or apology for his crime, 
which he still frankly avows—only as- 
serting that he killed his friend fairly, 
in single combat ; and earnestly en- 
treats to be speedily exccu Kstrel- 
la, who had continued insensible du- 
ring the whole of these two scenes, 
now revives, and desires to speak with 
Ortiz, ere he be removed to prison.. 
Her request is of course complied with, 
and she says, 


Support me for a little, Theodora, 

I’m powerless—support and guide my 
steps 

Nearer to that unhappy wretch, the foe 


Cee. 
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Of my repose, as marble who was bard, 

And is.as marble cold.—I eannot stand, 

Replace me on the couch.—Weepest 
thou, Sancho? 

Harbours a breast so fierce, so cased in 
stone, 

Compassion for my sorrow ? For the sor- 


row 
Thou wilfully hast wrought me? Pray 
you, sirs, 
Let him approach—My very accents faint. 
Ortiz Great God! what torments can 
with this compare? 
Estrella, Thou heart of stone, for my 
misfortune born, 
Sancho, of love and hatred, wondrous 
mixture, 
Source of mine agonies, tell me in what 
My brother ever wronged thee, or Es- 
trella? 
Thence, whence I hoped support, has de- 
solation 
Upon me fatlen—and must I never learn 
What cause, what motive, brought despair 
and anguish, 
Whenee I for consolation fondly looked ? 
Ortiz. What need you question ferther, 
when you see 
The heart, which you term hard and 
stony, weep ? 
Oh, read mine inmost bosom! Let'these 


tears 
Tell you, what words reveal not. The 
deep sorrow 
They publish, of my seeming guiltiness, 
Might haply be esteemed a palliative, 
If 1 were worthier; but I renownce 
All claim to worth, content toknew my- 
self. 
Estrella. I understand you not. 
Ortiz. Alas! Estrella, 
Scareely I understand myself. 
Estrella, Wast thou 
Yet unacquainted with the happiness 
My dearest brother had for thee designed ? 
Ortiz. Bustos himself announced my 
promised joys. 
Estrella. Ingrate ! his kindness could’ st 
thou recompense with death ? 
Ortiz. If, then, I slew him, judge thy- 
self, 
How pewerful the cause. 
Estrella. Did be offend thee ? 
Ortiz He not. 
Estrella. Or did 1? 
Ortiz. Art thou insane ? 
Ist possible thou should’st offend thy 
lover ? 
Estrella. If we proveked thee not, who 
could possess 
Such influence over thee, as headlong 
thus 
To hurl thee dowa th’ abyss ? Was it the 
King ? 
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Ortiz, Alas! Estrella, “twas my des- 
tiay. 


After bd a deal more of a sort of 
antitheti lay upon his action and 
his fate, which to British feelings 
seems not very suitable from a lover 
in such real despair—but of the true. 
of passion there is little in 
Spanish dramas—Don Sancho is car- 
ried off to prison; Estrella bitterly 
deplores her lot, and for a moment 
appears to dread the King’s taking ade 
vantage of her defenceless condition 
but, vigorously reealling her reselue 
tien, she determines to show herself 
worthy of her birth, and fully equal to 
her trials, and to her own protection, 
Je now return to the p , where 
the King receives from the two Alcal- 
des Mayores and Den Arias an ace 
couat of the erime, examination, and. 
confession of Don Sancho Ortiz. His 
majesty is sadly perplexed how to save 
the criminal, to his promise, 
without acknowledging himself to have 
been the instigator of the erime ; an 
acknowledgment which, as he was a 
sort of legitimate half-usurper, a re- 
bel against his father, and not very 
firmly seated upon his throne, he fears 
might occasion an insurrection. He 
highly approves, therefore, of Den 
Sanche’s conduct in co ing the 
name of his royal ice, but is 
vexed and provoked with him for not 
devising some other exculpation or 
pelintion of his homicide. He sends 
e prisoner werd, through Don Arias, 
that if he can afford him any pretext 
for his clemency, he will pardon him, 
but must sanction his immediate exes 
cution, if he persists in his silence ; 
whilst Don Arias, whose pernicious 
advice had led the King into his diffi- 
culties, and whoeven now would fain 
haveadvantage taken of Estrella’s help- 
lessness, would have her seized and 
brought to the palace, insists strong- 
ly, nevertheless, upon the necessity of 
the monarch’s keeping his word, and 
releasing Don Sancho Ortiz at all ha- 
zards. In the midst of the discussien 
between the King and his favourite, 
Estrella arrives, clad in deep mourne 
ing, and with half Seville at her heels, 


to demand that the prisoner should be 
given up to her disposal. The impas- 
sioned prince naturally cannot resist 
the tears and supplications of the god- 
dess of his idolatry, but entreats her 
to be merciful. She rejects his entrea- 
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ties, saying, such is not the language 
proper to a sovereign, from whom it 
is equivalent to a denial of justice, and 
that he had better give her a direct re- 
fusal at once. He then presents her 
with his ring, and a written order to 
the governor of the prison, compli- 
menting her, at the same time, upon 
her beauty, and her well-known cru- 
elty. To this she answers, that could 
her beauty endanger her honour, she 
would herself destroy it ; for that if 
one Tabera be dead, there is still a 
Tabera alive ; and then departs with 
her attendants. The King, actually in 
despair at what he has now done, hur- 
ries away Don Arias to see if he can- 
not extort some kind of excuse from 
Don Sancho before Estrella shall reach 
the prison ; and should that prove im- 
possible, he authorizes his confidant 
to prevent her wreaking her vengeance 
upon her intended victim, even at the 
expense of committing a fresh act of 
violence, by seizing upon Estrella’s 
own person. 

We now leave the absolute King 
amidst his faults, his remorse, and his 
embarrassments, to visit the hero of 
the piece in confinement. He is disco- 
vered with the two Alcaldes Mayores, 
who are labouring, as unsuccessfully as 
before, to prevail upon him to make 
some sort of defence. They can ob- 
tain only answers similar to those he 
gave upon his former examination, to- 

ther with reiterated assurances of 

is wish for immediate death. This 
scene is interrupted by the entrance 
of Don Arias, who, according to his 
instructions, informs the prisoner, that 
the King entreats him, as a friend, to 
disclose his motive for killing Tabe- 
ra ; to say, whether he struck the fatal 
blow for the sake of friends, of ho- 
nour, of a lady, or of kindred, or at 
the instigation of any grandee of the 
realm, including the sovereign him- 
self ; to name somebody ; and finally, 
if he have any written authority, to 
transmit it to him by Don Arias. To 
this message Don Sancho repeats his 
former answers, adding, with some 
indignation, that he is surprised at 
being asked for papers, he who knows 
how to destroy papers. He concludes 
by saying, that ¥- has done his duty ; 
that he continues to do it by remain- 
ing silent; and that whatever there 
may be farther to do, is the duty of 
another. ‘The visitors depart with 


many expressions of regret, and Ortiz, 
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left to himself, wonders at the conduct 
of the King,—which, it must be con- 
fessed, is neither kingly nor manly, 
and little in unison with the loftily 
punctilious honour of the other cha- 


racters. Moreover, if his majesty 
judged of others by himself, he might 
deem it rather hazardous to-trust, as 
meanly atid cruelly as he does, to his 
victim’s devoted loyalty. Don San- 
cho says— 


Let im deliver me if he can do it; 

And if he cannot, if perchance ’twould 
wound 

His sacred character to set me free, 

His reputation be his chiefest care ! 

And little matters it that I should die, 

If by my death I serve him. Gracious 
God! 

That thus a mighty monarch should be 
found 

Unable to observe his plighted word! 

Of my affronting him should run such 
risk ! 

To paltry subterfuges and evasions 

Should condescend! Surely some weighty 
cause 

Provokes his conduct; for that such a 
King 

Should in a passing minute thus forget 

His solemn promises—The thought were 
treason, 

And never in the breast of Sancho Ortiz 

May find admittance. Past dispute, my 
death 

To his security is necessary. 


He finds comfort in this idea, and 
yet more in the conviction, that Bus- 
tos now sees his heart, forgives him 
his death, and knows that he could 
not have acted otherwise. Whilst 
dwelling upon this soothing persua- 
sion, and upon their past friendship, 
the intended connexion occurs to his 
mind, and in renewed anguish he 
bursts forth,— 


Estrella !—-Mighty God! Not yet, Es- 
trella, 
Thy heav’n inhabiting, can read the soul. 
Estrella’s eye sees but a criminal 
In duty’s hero; an atrocit 
Sees in an action of imméital worth. 
Alas, what pangs I cause her! And in 
her 
What pangs I suffer! She beholds in me= 
In me her tender, her devoted lover,— 
A bitter enemy! Alas, her wrath, 
Exasperated by her fevered blood, 
By duty, kindred, and a sister’s love, 
How passionately must she wish to see 
My life laid down, a sacrifice to ven- 
geance ! 
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Unable to support the idea of the 


needlessly augmented anguish Estrella 
is enduring, Ortiz feels grievously 


tempted to break the loyal silence 
whence it flows. He subdues the 
temptation, however, and consoles 
himself with contemplations of his a 
proaching interview with his ding 
tered friend in heaven. Whilst he is 
impatiently longing for that ministry 
of the executioner, which is to expe- 
dite a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished, Estrella enters, closely veiled, 
and conducted by the governor of the 
prison, who delivers over to her his 
captive, and withdraws. We translate 
the scene which ensues between the 
lovers.— 


Estrella. You are at liberty, Don San- 

cho Ortiz ; 

Depart, and God be with you. No de~ 

—_ 

Go presently. Misuse not the compas- 
sion 

I come to practise. You’re at liberty. 

Wherefore remain you? Why that anxious 


gaze ? [ Unveiling. 
Why hesitate ? Who needlessly thus loi- 
ters, 


Unprofitably wastes important minutes. 
Go! Horses to facilitate escape 
Await you at the gate—with necessaries 
Your servant is provided. Pray you go! 
Superfluous are all words of gratitude. 
Go, Sancho Ortiz. Speak not, but de- 
part, 
Ortiz. Lady.—Oh most unhappy San- 
cho Ortiz! 
Estrella of my soul! 
Estrella. Go, and henceforth 
Be thou more fortunate! and oh! may I, 
Discharging, thus, conflicting duties, be 
To thee a star, whose clear and steady 
light 
May guide thy frailty! Go, and if for thee 
My love can thus subdue a lawful anger, 
Go thou, preserving, undecayed, the love 
Thou to Estrella owest. 
Ortiz. Merciful 
As beautiful art thou! and even towards 
Thy greatest enemy. Oh be not so 
To me!. Treat me with cruelty; for 
mercy» 
Is there unreasonable, where punish- 
ment 
Itself is mercy. Hasten thou my death- 
stroke, 
Seek not, thus generously, by indulgence 
To torture me, whose solace is in suffer- 
ing. 
‘Twere most unfitting he should live whe 
slew 
His brother. 
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Estrella. Knew I not my brother's loss 
As painful to thy bosom as to mine, 
Perchance I had not freed thee. But to 
me, 

Ortiz, thou art known, my love can pene- 
trate 

The mysteries of thy lot. A criminal 

I should not save. 1 save th’ unfortu- 
nate. 

Ortiz. My wretched fate sentences me 

to death ; 
For only death, that fate’s severity 
Which overwhelms me, howsoever 
strong, 
Can soften. - 

Estrella. Live! Life is my gift ; accept: 

it. 

Ortiz That death, from which thou 

would’st deliver me, 
I seek. For if thou act but like thyself, 
Freeing me, I too like myself must act. 

Estrella. Why seek’st thou death ? 

Ortiz. That thou may’st be avenged. 

Estrella. Avenged of what? 

Ortiz. Of me and of my treachery. 

Estrella. Believed I thou wert capable 

of guilt 
So foul, I had not dreamed of saving thee. 
But well I know thy conduct, just and 
upright, 
Passion misleads me not. When Ortiz 
slew 
Bustos Tabera, a resistless force 
Compelled him. 

Ortiz. Never had I injured Bustos, 
Had it been possible to shun the deed. 

Estrella, And never had I sought to 

rescue thee, 
Had I imagined that in other guise 
Ortiz could act. Thou wert constrained 
to kill him. 
I know it, and require not that thy secret 


Thou should’st betray. I also can be 
silent, 

And know thy secret, though I speak it 
not. 

Then, live, by mine own life do I adjure 
thee ! 


Ortiz» Think not I will go hence, 
Estrella. Oh cruelty! 
Ortiz. Tis magnanimity that makes me 
worthy 
To love thee, which, afugitive, I were not. 
Estrella. Preserve thyself for thy sad 


consort’s sake. . 
Ortiz, Lady, another must preserve my 
life, 


Or I must die. Despite thy love I killed, 
And for thy love shall I not die? 
Estrella. Unhappy! 
Yet better so than guilty. At my prayer, 
Conquer this desperate bravery, and live. 
Ortiz. From thee far distant, of ali hope 
bereft, 
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And forfeiting my faith, to whom should I 
My remnant of existence dedicate ? 
Sinee I, perforce, beeame a homicide, 
Life is my worst affliction. To my fate 
Abandon me. Toe live is my chief tor- 
- ture, 
And I am scarce the shadow of mysel£ 
Bstrella. Then stay, barbarian as thou 
art, and die ! 
Whilst L to die go hence. 
Ortiz. O cruel duty ! 
Estrella. Honour and love, most sad, 
: most nous ! 
Ortiz. Dost thou depart? 
Estrella. Alas! dost thou remain ? 
. Ortiz. Farewell! I wait for death. 
' Estrella. I go to seek it, 
Farewell! 
Ortiz. So beautiful, how could I grieve 
: her! 
Estrella. A hero to be thus uufortu- 
nate! 
Ortiz. Unhappy, but inevitable crime! 
Estrella. Farewell, farewell, may’st 
thou forget Estrella! 
. Ortiz, Farewell, and ne’er may’st thou 
remember Ortiz! 


The lovers part, and the scene re- 
turns to the palace, and the King’s 
perplexities. His majesty, in the first 
place, receives from the commandant 
of the prison an account of the use 
made by Estrella of the power in- 
trusted to her, and of the captive’s re- 
jection of the liberty offered him by 
nis fair enemy. He exclaims that 
every creature in Seville is a hero, in- 
conceivably admirable, but most an- 
noyingly unmanageable, and desires 
this gentleman gaoler to bring Ortiz 
privately to the palace. When the go- 
vernor of the prison, or lord lieuten- 
ant of the tower, has withdrawn to 
execute his orders, the King resolves 
that he must and will, at all events, 
save Don Sancho’s life, but that the 
best way of effecting his purpose will 
be to prevail with the two Alcaldes 
Mayores to deviate a little from the 
strict letter of the law. He aecord- 
ingly sends for them, although he ob- 
serves that he hardly knows how to 
tamper with men who look so digni- 
fied in their grey locks. 

The King first assails the two judges 
together, simply by recommending it 
to them to temper justice with mercy. 
Upon which they observe, that it rests 
with his majesty to show mercy—that 
they can only do justice—and, if they 
have lost his royal confidence, are 
ready to resign their office. ‘Tlie King 
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tractable. Too each he represents the 
high value to the state of such a man 
as Sancho Ortiz, and intimates his own 
desire that the Cid of Seville should 
rather be doomed to banishment,— 
when, even as an exile, he might still 
serve his country against the Moors,— 
than to death. Each Alcalde Mayor 
vaguely professes his individual friend- 
= for Don Sancho Ortiz, and his 
wish that it may prove practicable to 
save him without detriment to justice. 
The monarch, well satisfied with his 
own exertions, again dismisses them 
to draw up this more lenient sentence ; 
and, when left alone, exults in the 
omnipotence of royal rhetoric, and in 
the fallibility of his austere judges, 
who had inspired him with such un- 
necessary reverence. These pleasing 
lucubrations are disagreeably inter- 
rupted by the return of the two Al- 
caldes Mayores, who present him a 
sentence of death to sign. His majes- 
ty vehemently reproaches them with 
their breach of promise ; when they 
respectfully onde. that their pro- 
mise was to favour the offender as far 
as was compatible with justice, which, 
after the maturest investigation and 
deliberation, they had found clearly to 
require his death. They are proceed- 
ing with justifications and professions 
of loyalty, but the King cuts them 
short with the impatient exclamation, 


Enough! enough! Now, by the living 
God 


, 
There’s not a soul with whom on this af- 
fair 
I’ve spoken, but o’erpowers me with 
shame ! 

At this crisis Don Arias enters, 
bringing with. him Estrella, whom, 
according to his. conditional. commis- 
sion, he has seized, and the governor 
of the prison at the same moment ar« 
rives, escorting Ortiz, for whom, it 
will be remembered, the King had 
sent him. The monarch, in person, 
then urges Don Sancho to justify his 
conduct ; but he is as cnedeoenitll as 
his messenger had been. The perse- 
cuted prisoner calmly replies, that if 
his majesty sees no means of saving 
him, assuredly there can be none ; and, 
when farther importuned, says, 

I know but this, that whom I dearest 
loved 


10 


[ Dee. 
then sends them to prepare their ver. 


dict, and recalls each separately, hop. 
ing thus to find them singly "more. 
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I slaughter’d, ‘being thereto promise- 
c.g ted 5 . 
And that an act well-nigh heroical, 
So great is my misfortune, seems a crime. 
. The royal dissembler, deféated in 
this project, has recourse to Estrella— 
his passion for whom, by the by, ap- 
temp to have been thoroughly cured 
y the difficulties and distresses in 
which it had involved him. He first 
informs the afflicted mourner, whose 
woes he has himself caused, that he has 
provided an honourable husband to pro- 
tect her, and then proceeds to say, that 
he knows she has in private shown 
herself merciful, and, in consequence, 
earnestly entreats that she would pur- 
sue a similar line of conduct in pub- 
lic, and solicit the pardon of her ene- 
my. Estrella humbly thanks his ma- 
jesty for his paternal care of her, but 
declines to profit by it, declaring her- 
self already married. She then readily 
complies with his desire-that she 
should solicit the pardon of Don San- 
cho Ortiz. The King breathes more 
freely, and, flattering himself that he 
is at length extricated from his embar- 
rassments, hastens to pronounce the 
— of the loyal offender, to whom 
eis proceeding to issue hiscommands, 
that he should forthwith repair to the 
Moorish frontier, when the inflexible 
Alcaldes Mayores interpose, with the 
remark, that the magnanimous for- 
giveness of the prosecutrix is no suffi- 
cient ground for pardoning a convict- 
ed murderer ; and that justice would 
be violated by such clemency. The 
eternally baffled monarch—whose dis- 
appointments and worries the reader 
will perhaps think have by this time 
sufficed for a sort of purgatorial pu- 
nishment of his crime—thus beaten 
from his last strong-hold, and finally 


des of fulfilling his plighted 
word without revealing his guilt, ex- 
claims— 


No more! In this most fortunate of lands 
All, all, except myself, are heroes. I, 
Emulous of their greatness, will by speak- 


Rival the heroism of his silence. 
Put me.to death, Sevillians! I alone 
Was of this bloody accident the cause— 
By my command did Ortiz slay Tabera. 
Those personal dangers, the antici- 
pation of which had so long oR 
the royal wish of doing justice to Den 
Sancho Ortiz, do not appear likely to 
Vor. XVIII. 
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ensue upon this generous ayowal, for 
one of the Alcaldes Mayores says——., 


Full compensation thus Seville receives ; 
For if our soyereign willed Tabera’s death, 
Beyond dispute his fate was merited. - 

The King, now relieved from his 
fears and anxieties, and quite at his 
ease, first banishes Don Arias for ha- 
ving, by his pernicious flatteries and 
evil counsels, occasioned so much mis- 
chief, and implicated his confiding 
master in so many troubles. He next 
desires Don Sancho Ortiz to repair to 
the frontiers of Granada, no longer as 
a banished criminal, but in order to 
assume the chief command of the 
troops employed against the misbelie- 
ving Moors. He then suddenly recol- 
lects that Ortiz had requested the royal 
permission to marry, and adverting to 
this matter, learns that Estrella was 
his intended bride. Persevering in his 
present virtuous course, the penitent 
monarch requests the object of his il- 
licit attachment to redeem his promise 
by giving her hand to Don Sancho. 
Estrella replies— 


My liege, ’tis not mine office to redeem 

That word, which, only for my house’- 
ruin, 

Your highness pledged. When other bri- 
dals offer, 

Repute me Sancho Ortiz’s wedded wife. 

But give me leave, forgotten, solitary, 

For life within a convent’s cheerless 
gloom 

Secluded, to endeavour painfully 

By penances to expiate the crime 

Of loving him, by whom my brother died. 

Ortiz. Lady, from his pledged promise 

I release 

Our sovereign, and to you restore your 
freedom. 

*Twere an eternal torture to inhabit 

That mansion, where my cruel hand on 
you 


* Inflicted pangs so dreadful. Love itself 


Could but enhance this torture’s agony, 
Converting ev’n the sweetest happiness 
To bitterness. Then live, and live in 
peace, 
Forgetting him who wronged you. 
Estrella. Sancho Ortiz, 
Never shall I forget you. 
Ortiz. My misfortune 
Will be the heavier. My gracious lord, 
*Gainst the ferocious Moors grant me 
permission 
Instantly to set forward. 
King. In God’s name 4 
Depart, and lone OF leisure to admire — 
. 4 f 
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Your mighty deeds—so many in one day 
Have overpower’d me.—QOh fatal 


-. . sion! ; 
Oh guilty counsel ! 
Farfar de Ribere. If as such your high- 
ness 


Acknowledge it, no more can be desired. 
All, Ev’n from the point where weak- 
ness terminates, 
Does heroism its glorious course begin. 
With this flattering unction laid to 
the King’s soul, the Famosa Comedia, 
Don Sancuo Ortiz DE Las Roetas, 
concludes ; and we will detain our 
readers no longer than whilst we point 
out the whimsical anomaly arising 
from the poet’s endeavour to repre- 
sent such an equal administration of 
justice, even in opposition to the royal 
will or interest, as we enjoy in this free 
and happy land, as compatible with 
the licence of arbitrary power. Those 
very austere judges, whose inexorable 
virtue not only pertinaciously resisted 
the King’s commands to soften the se- 
verity of the law, but even attempted 
to control the exercise of the most un- 
questioned, and perhaps most enviable 
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of royal prerogatives, the right of exs 

tending mercy to all crimi ose 

very judges no sooner learn that the 
as 


murder been perpetrated at the 
King’s desire, than they dutifully con- 
elude that the victim deserved his fate; 
and suffer the flagitious deed to pass 
as the execution of a lawful sentence, 
into which all farther inquiry is in. 
admissible. It is far from our purpose; 
in — this remark, to attempt con~ 
vincing the contented slaves of an ab« 
solute king of the superior blessings of 
a limited and constitutional monarchy, 
such as ours. We value liberty too 
highly to cram it like.a nauseous po-~ 
tion down the throat of any Despoto- 
maniac patient, or even to bestow it as 
an alms upon a heartless and helpless 
mendicant. We merely meant to.in- 
dulge an inclination which we some- 
times could not bridle if we would, 
and oftener would not if we could— 
the inclination to enforce upon the 
hearts and minds of our readers the 
inestimable advantages enjoyed by 
them as Britons. 





THE MAN-OF-WAR S-MAN: 
CuaprTer XVI. 


When the blue lightnings gleam athwart the sky— 

The madden’d waves drive mountains high— 
When absent every grace and beauty— 

When the whizzing ball around him fies, 

And his bosom-friend before him dies, 

The storm and the fight he must both despise, 
For Jack must do his duty !— 


- Favourzp as she was with a crack 
ing breeze, the Tottumfog speedily 
gained the latitude in which her Com~ 
mander was at liberty to open his 
sealed orders, which he had mor- 


tification to find, condemned him toa ° 


three months’ cruize in the stormy cir- 
cle of from Santeroe to Christiansand, 
thence across to the Murray Frith, 
and thence by Shetland to Santeroe ; 
a station at all times disagreeable~ 
but one which, at the close of the year, 

uires a skill, a vigilance, an equa- 
lity of temper, and a coolness of. judg- 
ment, rarely the lot of any single in- 
dividual it is hardly possible, in- 
hing = ‘convey to setae r wipe any- 

ing like a idea of the priva- 
tions, the hardah , and the complete 
absence of every comfort, which the 
luckless crew of a small war vessel 


must endure in this region of clouds; 
and sleets, and storms. These of them« 
selves are evils enough ; but when to 
these is added, the vigilance peculiar 
to a cruizer—the absolute necessity of 
examining, if possible, every.sail that 
peers on the horizon around them— 
thus. constantly driving away at full 
stretch, shortening and making sail at 
every sudden change of weather—a 
faint, but a very inadequate notion 
may be formed of their uncomfortable 
situation. 

Such as it was, however, the Tot- 
tumfog continued for nearly two weeks 
to knock about these inclement seas, 
in still more inclement weather, with- 
out meeting with any incident worthy 
of record, if we except an almost con- 
tinued chasing or being chased by one 
or other of our cruizers, with which 

§ 
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the North Sea.at that time abounded. 
At the end of that short period, a trou- 
bled Sabbath had passed away, amid 
the most unceasing and irksome con- 
tentions. with wind, rain, and sleet, 
when Edward and his companions of 
the watch, sad, wet, and weary, were 
allowed to retire from the deck, for an 
uncertain and precarious repose dur- 
ing the first watch. They retired in- 
deed, but not to sleep; for the day, 
which had been uncommonly fitful 
and lowering, towards evening assum- 
ed such a gloomy appearance to wind- 
ward, as made even the most experi- 
enced veterans quake, while they shook 
their heads, and announced a coming 
gale of wind. 

“Oh, and the devil fly away with 
this cursed, cowld, illnatured quarter 
of the world say I,” cried Dennis Ma- 
honey, wringing the water from his 
long hair, “ and bad luck to the 
ould gentleman who sent us here, 
when we wae all so pornig satay 
merry. wers, now, if m 
cult a Pil of ie drench as a po chcom 
and the never an inch of me but’s as 
wet and wheezy as thof I’d been at 
work all day in a gutter. Och, och, in 
faith, Mahoney, you're in for it now, 
boy !—Whew, whew!—ay, my dar- 
lings, there it comesagain, and bad luck 
to it—a fresh hand at the bellows, I 
declare !—Och, och, darlings, you may 
all stand clear, for, soul of me, but 
we'll have a night on’t I’m afraid.— 
But, ubbaboo, w a the use of fram 
bling, honeys—troth we must face it, 
blow as it likes, and that’s certain. 
Cheer up then, and never say die, for 
the devil « morsel of good it will do.” 

“ And belike twill do as little 
harm,” growled a stern voice from a 
corner. “ 

“I do not see you, honey, or fait 
and troth, but I could answer you 
without snivelling,” replied the indig- 
nant Dennis; “ ay could I, the devil 
a doubt’s on’t.—But why, if you’re all 
determined to sing dumb at once, ’tis 
all one to Mahoney. By the powers, 
now, and you all may sit there with 
your hands in your beckets, as dull 
and melancholy as oysters, for ever and 
a day, so it likes you ; but for my part 
I'll e’en go and prepare for the worst, 
that if so be as the ould hooker is deter- 
mined to go. down with us, I may go 
to the bottom comfortably, like a good 
son of the Church, as Father Daniel 


says, 
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Thus soliloquized .the lively and, 
loquacious Dennis, without any one 
deigning him a word of answer ; all 
were so completely crest-fallen and 
spiritless, partly through their wet 
and uncomfortable situation, partly 
through fatigue, and doubtless not a 
few there were whose hearts were full 
of inquietude and terror, and a fear- 
ful looking-for of coming evil. The 
most determined sullen silence, there- 
fore, universally prevailed, only par- 
tially interrupted by the few who were 
following Mahoney’s example, and 
who were busily shifting their clothes 
in order to meet the coming | storm 
with a small portion of more personal 
comfort. Of these our hero was one ; 
and having made himself as comfor- 
table as his stinted wardrobe would 
admit of, he had thrown aside his wet 
jacket, and lay stretched on the top of 
his hammock, where, despite of the 
noise on deck, he was just sinking 
ito a doze, when he was roused by his . 
inexhaustible friend, Dennis, bawling 
all along the deck, “‘ Davis, Davis !— 
I say, Ned Davis, where are-you?” 

** Where should I be but in my 
hammock,” cried our hero, a little 
chagrined ;—“‘ why, what want you 
now?” « 

“ Oh, the devil a ha’porth,” cried 
Mahoney, approaching him, ‘‘ just lie 
fast, my darling, and I'll be with you 
in a moment.—Have you doueed your 
wet gear, Ned ?” 

* Of course, as far as I’m able, 
Denny, certainly I have.” 

‘© Well, well, that’s just being after 
so far right, honey,” continued his 
lively friend. ‘ Now you see, Ned, I 
know you are rather shortish in the 
rigging way ; and having a somewhat 
to spare for the use of a pell, I have 
brought it with me, if you'll not take 
it amiss.” 

* Oh, never fear, Denny ; but what 
have you brought with you?” 

““Why, Ned, the never.a thi 
more nor less than a tolerable pie 
pair of trowsers, and drawers to 
put under them, that’sall,dear. But 
mind me, matey, they are made of 
devilish good seal-skin, and will co- 
ver you, short and all, ay, up to 
the breast-bone, honey ;—so without 


any more palavering, jump out, on 
wish them, and welcome.--Come, Ned, 
jump out, and on with them in a 

t we'll be called 
ey’ve already furl- 
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ed ‘the foresail, after a terrible battle, 
and are ‘now busy doing the same with 
the foretopsail—so there’s morsels of 
ba ae to ye, gam come, 

, Jump out, you la: e 
you, sure this is not a time for slapetn 
and prating—jump out, there’s a jewe 
now, and clap them on in a minute— 
they will keep your back as dry and 
comfortable as a daisy ; and in troth 
EF can tell you from experience, dear, 
that nothing in the world flattens a 
fellow’s courage sooner than being in 
a soak of water from the small ribs 
downwards. D’ye hear me, Ned ; come 
make haste, there’s a darling.—Stop 
now, and I'll lend you a hand—there 
now—brace tighter up, my dear fel- 
low—there now, you're ready for it 
blow as it will ; Il be bound to sey 
you'll feel lighter in these than in your 
own pair of wet heavy woollens, with 
the never a dry morsel under them, 
at all, at all.” 

“ Thank you, thank you, matey,” 

answered our hero ; “‘ I do indeed feel 
a great difference—but I hope I haven’t 
robbed you ?” 
Oh, by the Der wn of Moll Kelly, 
let Paddy alone for that, gragh !” cried 
Dennis.—“‘ Just feel me, darling ;— 
why, lad, I’m skin to the mast head 
—trowsers, frock-jacket, hooded and 
booted and everything, all as one as 
thof I were going a harpooning again. 
Had 1 had another frock-jacket you 
should have had it also, and welcome ; 
but that I had not—yet a little is better 
than nothing at all you know.” 

“ Thank you again, my heart,” cried 
Edward, shaking his friend warmly 
by the hand, “ and I hope I shall live 
to repay you—” 

** Bah, a cried Dennis, _— 
yupting our hero, by clapping his 
hends on his mouth, « pa e not of 
that I beseech you ; for hang me if I 
can: tell you how it is, but I may fairly 
say I’m compelled to it—for, somehow 
‘or other, I love you as thof you were 
amy own dear self, and that’s my ould 
‘mother’s son, dear.—But avast, Ned, 
avast; hear you how dreadfully it 
roars.—Och, murder and wounds, but 
-we'll have the devil's own watch of 
‘it, that’s certain, dear !—Hark now ! 


-listen a moment or so—there it is, 


just as I said—there it is with a ven- 
geance !—Eh—what—soul of me if 
they’re not singing out for Tom Bird, 


-and we haven't been an hour below 


yet.—Och, och, stand by, my dear 
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boy, for both’ a jolly tug and-a cruel 


swate with old Mother Shiver-the- 
mizen.” 

Dennis, though a rapid er, 
had hardly concluded, when the pi 
sounded Al/hands ahoy! and the whale 
hurrying on deck, a scene presented 
itself to the eyes of our hero, so sub- 
lime, so terrifically grand and awful, 
that he stood fixed and gazing on it 
with a mixture of admiration and fear. 

When he had left the deck to turn 
in for repose the sky to windward had 
assumed a very ugly aspect, the clouds 
in that quarter gradually getting dark- 
er and darker, while ever and anon‘a 
small black portion would be detached 
from the gathering mass, roe 
as it passed a brief but pithy squall, 
generally accompanied with hail, sleet, 
or snow. Now, again on deck, though 
the same grim and per ems. ap- 
pearance continued to windward, yet 
the sky overhead was serene, of the 
darkest blue, studded with innumer- 
able stars, shining and twinkling with 
the most brilliant lustre, while the 
clear full moon marched her glorious 
way in all the beauty of a frosty night. 
It was, indeed, a bitter breathing frost ; 
but as most of the watch were in some 
measure prepared, it was unheeded 
and unfelt in the almost general notice 
the appearance of the moon attracted. 
Round her outer edge was a halo of 
the most brilliant colours, every way 
similar, if not superior, to the brightest 
tints of the summer's rainbow, which, 
gradually enlarging, shed a lustre 
around her sublimely beautiful. She 
appeared to be, as it were, set in a di- 
vinely magnificent frame ; and shone 
with an effulgence so bright and ‘so 
lovely, that our hero could not help 
ejaculating, as with admiration and 
awe he gazed on the beautiful appear- 
ance—“ How great art thou, and how 
wonderful in all thy works, O God !"— 
Very different were the sentiments of 
his seniors of the watch. Experience 
had taught them to look on all this 
beauty only as the smile before the 
coming storm ; and of course to brace 
up their hearts and hands to meet it 
with firmness and with courage. 

“* Why, I knew it,” cried old Bill 
Lyson ; “* I was certain we should 
catch it; and mind me, my mates, 
for you'll see it, that the moment she 
douces that flashy fall-lall of a ring of 
hers,.and becomes like herself again, 
that moment the gale will commentee, 
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you may take my word on’t.—But 
what's our officer about ?>—oh, twig 
ging her through his glass—Bah, bah, 
stupid !—I’d wish you'd commence 
making snug, instead of standing there 
gazing up at her like a rat in a cor- 
ner 


ee don’t you think we're snug, 
Bill?” 

** Snug, be d—d!—no, not half 
enough snug ; and that you will short- 
ly see to your cost, my lad,” said Ly- 
we Just at this 
Just at this moment Captain Switch- 
em, awakened by the turning up of 
the hands, came on deck in his night- 
gown :—* Well, Doeboy, what do 

ou think of the weather now ?” said 
e. 

<‘’Tis rather unsettled, sir,” answer- 
ed the second Lieutenant, “‘ and has a 
surly and threatening appearance. I 
doubt me much if we shan’t have a 
gale, and a stiff one too—at least the 
moon says as much.” 

** Yes, it indeed looks rather rough- 
ly,” said the Captain, gazing around 
him. ‘I think you had better take 
advantage of all the people being on 
deck, and make everything as snug as 
possible. 1 do not like that moon at 
all, nor indeed the whole appearance 
of the heavens; for I was once in a 
most disastrous hurricane in the West 
Indies, and I think they had pretty 
much the same aspect. Do furl the 
main topsail also, and commence ope- 
rations without delay.” 

“ There spoke a seaman,” cried 
Bill Lyson, in an under tone, to those 
about him: ‘* faith, I shall love him 
better now than ever I did.—Stand 
by, good topsail sheets.” 

‘The words were hardly out of his 
mouth, when a fresh squall, which 
had blown for some time, now became 
so furious, that the weather main top- 
sail-sheet gave way, and the sail was in 
ribbons ina awe — a fight of 

ual fatigue an nger, by as man 
hems iastuha et ped on the 
yard, the tattered sail vas at length 
secured, firmly tied together by the 
reef-points, and lowered to the deck. 
The topmen had now to wait amid a 
most tremendous blast, accompanied 
by hail andsleet, until another was 
brought on deck and hoisted to the 
top, when, reeving fresh sheets, it was 
speedily. hauled out and made fast to 
theyard ; then, favoured by a momen- 
tary lull, it was quickly close-reefed 
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— sete and cot, were next 
c on the yards—the storm 
ne stay-sail, and sori, go 
up and set—the yards were lowered to 
the cap— t-masts sent down, 
and topmasts struck——jib-boom haul- 
ed in, and spritsail yard fore and aft 
—the guns and boats doubly secured 
—and the fore hatchway tarpaulin 
battened down. In short, every pre- 
caution the Captain and first Lieute- 
nant (who was now on deck) could 
think of, was taken to make the vessel 
es easy. ; , 
The uproar of the elements now bes 
came tremendous, and blew a perfect 
hurricane. The main hatchway was 
therefore also batteneddown ; and mea~ 
sures were actually in preparation for 
hurling the guns o » when the 
Captain, observing that the wind kept 
steady to a point, and that the Tot- 
tumfog, a an excellent sea-boat, 
made tolerable weather of it, 
shipping very little water, he countera 
manded the order, ordering all the 
watch to go aft on the quarter-deck. 
There, huddled close together abaft 
the wheel, a scene presented itself to 
our hero and his shivering compa- 
nions, at once appalling, terrible, and 
horrific. The lovely moon and stars 
had retired, and given place to the 
most pitchy darkness—the sea, abso- 
lutely on fire, and lashed into spark- 
ling foam as far as the eye could reach, 
ran roaring and flying before ‘the 
screaming wind in the tremendous 
form of Alpine mountains—the whole 
wag — mah “ae -_ ap- 
in the light blue lightning, 
which eve and anon would shoot 
athwart the gloomy expanse in a zig- 
zag career ; while the ‘* poor devoted 
bark,” uncommonly hard beset, qui- 
vered at every plunge of her bows, and 
oaned at every stroke she received 
from cape we ocean. —— 
e to the very gates of heaven 
on ho tcmaatt of per crowned with 
white foam, which hissed, and swirl- 
ed, and sputtered, as if rejoicing over 
her certain destruction ; and now was 
nee rent 8 rr ing ve- 
ocity, into a deep wa’ ee 
the eet coming cea — 
ing onward to bury her in its turmoil- 
ed bosom. The scene was awful—the 


silence complete—and nothing was 
more earnestly wished for than the 
blessed light of day. 
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t 
ape a of horrors—nothing 
being now to be seen from the sum- 
mitof the highest wave, but another 
still more majestically dreadful advan- 
cing to the . The situation of 
the crew at this period can be more 
easily imagined than described. Awe- 
struck and spiritless, worn out with 
fatigue, and rendered stiff and uncom- 
fortable from a freezing blast of hail 
and snew, those on deck kept huddled 
together in the most complete silence, 
except an occasional whisper, gazing 
with. various emotions on the awfu 
thongh — ond og 8 “~~ below, 
ex to the figree eon- 
flicting elements, had to encounter 
ition in all its various forms of 
terror. One fellow swore, that during 
the night he had twice seen, by aid of 
the lightning, the flying Dutchman, 
dashing away, as usual, in the face of 
the tempest’s loudest roar ; another, 
that he was sure the vessel had sprung 
a@leak, as he could hear the rush of 
the water into the hold quite distinct- 
3 and a third still more confidently 
asserted, that, while at the wheel, he 
heard the Captain and first Lieute- 
nant say, that they thought she would 
never be able to weather it in her pre- 
sent crippled state, and was sure of 
if the gale continued much 
longer ; but they both agreed that it 
was best to keep this secret to them- 
selves. Now, besides all these omens 
and prognostics of evils to come, there 
were others of actual existence, which 
were enough, of themselves, ——— 
their present situation utter i 
heartening and melancholy. By the 
seas which had struck her, and by her 
often running a considerable space 
with her nose under water, the ves- 
sel’s lower deck was completely swamp- 
ed, and clothes-bags, culi uten- 
sils, wash-tubs, in fact everything mo- 
vable, floated to and fro with the roll- 
ing vessel, at the discretion of the wa- 


Zz 


... 4ex contained in her. If, therefore, the 


deck was cold and uncomforta- 
, the lower was equally so, from 
the absence of all light but the miser- 


able twinklings of the purser’s can- 
diles th a horn- lantern— 
the deck all afloat and hourly accumu- 


above all, the absence of 
fire, and of course the now utter im- 
possibility of shifting their wet clothes, 


CDee. 
or even drying themselves. Add to 
this, a continual state of alarm, which 


effected a complete banishment of all 
sleep, with a grievous i in 
the supply of every article of food, 
and the picture of the Tottumfog’s 
crew’s misery is filled up, for the long 
and dreary period of five days and-six 
nights, during which the storm raged 
with unabated fury. During,all this 
time no observation could be taken— 
the reckoning itself was even doubtful 
—and the Captain and his officers were 
in the highest perplexity. At length 
on Saturday, the wind moderating 4 
little, Captain Switchem was enabled 
to make some additional sail; when 
the same afternoon brought him in 
sight of the small island of Anholt ; 
from thence he speedily gained Wingo 
Sound, and anchored under the lee of 
the British Admiral, whose flag waved 
over the proud poop of the far-famed 
Victory. 

Here they naturally expected a-seas 
son of repose ; but such had been the 
ravages of the storm in the loss of ships 
and men, that their services were im- 
mediately put ia requisition ; and the 
sails were hardly furled, when Captain 
Switchem was given to understand, 
by notice from the Admiral, that he 
must prepare to take the rear of a cons 
voy in waiting to proceed up the Lit- 
tle Belt without delay. Passive obe« 
dience is the order of the day in the 
fleet, so grumbling was out of the 
question. He returned directly on 
board ; and the astonishment of both 
officers and men may be guessed, when 
the first order he gave was, ‘‘ Mr Fyke, 
up topgallant-masts, and cross the 
yards as quick as possible, if you please. 
Tell Fireball to get four gums ready as 
fast as he can ; and as soon as you get 
the masts up, tell Marlin to pipe all 
hands up anchor. We must retrace 
our steps, Fyke, as the rear-guard.of 
that convoy there awaiting us ; it seems 
there is no other vessel fit for the duty 
in the Sound. I am going below-to 
write a few lines ; do keep a sharpeye 
on the Admiral ; for the old fellow 
is all impatience, and no doubt will be 
inquiring what is the matter, if we 
don’t look sharp. I told him I would 
hoist the union at the mast-head the 
moment I was —y - and fire a gun. 
I'll tell you more hereafter ;—mean~ 
time, for Heaven’s sake, be active, my 
dear fellow, and get on.” ' 
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. “Tide my best endeavour, sir,” 
said Lieutenant Fyke, as:the Captain 
retireds «>: i 
The hurly<burly now commenced 
vigour, 


with all that: bustle, and ala 
crity, 80 iar to the naval service. 
The masts rose, and the yards were 
crossed, with uncommon — 3; the 
foretopsail was dropped, and the union 
flew at - we — to the —— 
a » with the or atrip, long be- 
fore the Admiral could rts sone: ve 
expected it. The gun was immediately 
answered by the Admiral’s signal for 
the convoy to get under weigh direct- 
ly—an order which was gladly obeyed 
by the impatient merchantmen ; and 
after seeing them all pass, headed by 
a frigate as commodore, and flanked 
on each side by a gun-brig, the Tot- 
tumfog took her station in the rear, 
and her crew partaking of a hasty sup- 
per, once more got under weigh, after 
a few hours’ leisure in the Sound of 
Wingo. 

“< Now may I be hanged, lads,” 
eried one of the Adamants, impatient- 
ly, “ but this fairly beats -fight- 
ing. Zounds! no sooner in than out 
again !—By the Royal George, but ’tis 
enough to make a fellow jump over- 
board. Why, here it is now, I’ve only 
been on board of this here hooker but 
a very few weeks, and I'll be sworn 
my Bible oath, as I’ve had more of 
short commons, and gone through 
more fatigue, than I’ve done, ay, for 
the last ten years at least. Why, mates, 
you ain’t allowed time here even to 
swallow a morsel of victuals ; and as 
for sleep, or anything like a comfort- 
able rest, why, that there is com- 
pletely out of the question. If this 
here is to be the way on’t, I wish from 
my soul I were once more on board 
the old Adamant again.” 

I don’t doubt but you do, ship- 
mate,” cried Jack Sykes, sarcastically, 
“ seeing as how you know there's a 
main difference between a guardo and 
a sea-goer. You had a as billet 
enough of it yonder ;—loblollying it 
away, day after day, from your ham- 
ssa to the galley, and from the gal- 
ley to your hammock again. No won- 
der you growls. Why, you were all as 


one as little officers, 1’ faith ; but here, 
my lad, you'll learn to know what duty 
actually is.” i 

“ y as to duty, shipma te,” re~ 
torted the nuademt, surlily, “ I be~ 
lieves as how there's ne'er a one in 
your hooker~ay, from the highest to 
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the lowest on ye+-¢an teach me 
thing I doesn’t know already ;. tr 
to your snug billet you so scoff about, 
I doesn’t: say but what it is wellenough, 
thof this I will say, that *tis little 
enough as a re for a fellow who 
has been knocking about over all the 
world for the last: fifteen years, and 
made some ducks for his na bes» 
like the ne’er a one you ever did.” 
‘* Ay, matey,” eried Jack Sykes, on 
= the words fifteen a 
ike magic; “ fifteen years di 
say ? Why afterrunning such a sc 
let I wii say they cannot e too 
much on ye.—But where wert all that 
time, old ship? Always in the seas 
going way, eh?--My eye, fifteen years! 
Zounds, you must have made vast 
sights of prize-money, my old blade.” 
** More kicks than ha’pence, my 
lad,” replied the Adamant, somewhat 
mollifi “ Zounds, I were hardly 
warm in the service, when I was wreck« 
ed on the French coast, athreshing a 
large hooker as brought: your soldier 
gear over to Ireland, and that was my 
first kicking—howsomdever, she were 
wrecked herself, and that was some 
satisfaction. Then I was a prisoner 
among the parlevous a good while, 
when a parcel of us contrived to. cut 
our sticks to the water’s wlge, where 
we had another kicking, a hearty 
one too, ere we succeeded in taking: an 
old lousy boat from a mob of your 
fishing chaps, as wouldn’t allow us to 
shove off to sea peaceably ; and last of 
all, d’ye see, to mend the matter, the 
Ardent took us up in the Channel; 
when we were all nearly ready to eat 
one another, and bundled us off with 
her up the Mediterranean, where we 
were kept at it night and day, and 
soundly kicked to t, for the best 
part of a couple of years. From the 
Ardent I were chucked into the Au« 
dacious, and then followed another 
kicking on the first of August-———” 
‘* The Nile business you mean, old 
ship?” interrupted Sykes. 
“* Undoubtedly,” replied the vetes 
ran. ‘ Well, as I was saying, I:got 
a hearty kicking in that there job— 
then we came home, and I were chucke 
ed with some thirty more! from the 
Audacious into Haslar, where the doc- 
tors, d—n them, gave me the worst 
kicking of all.—But/avast, for what 
is the use of prating any more abont 
it?—it’s over, and God we:can 
still do our duty. All I shall say is 
this, my good fellows, that if none on 


* 
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-you ever get a better birth than a 

— such a length of service, 
‘Ibe sworn you'll think 

scurvily dealt with, that’s all.”—So 

saying the veteran turned on his heel, 

slowly away. . 

For several days after this the con- 
voy was slowly making its way up the 
Cattegat, and had gotas faras theisland 
of Samsoe, when the troubles and vex- 
ations attending a convoy began. The 
instructions of the commanders of the 
vessels of war compelled them at all 
hazards to see the merchantmen safely 
beyond the Danish territory, when 
they might leave them at liberty to 
pursue their respective routes, whe- 
ther to Dantzic, Memel, Riga, over to 
Stockholm, or up to St Peters 
They considerably exceeded in number 
two hundred sail, of all shapes and 
sizes; and, among such a diversity, it 
may easily be imagined that the num- 
ber was not small, who, compared with 
the rest, were, for every purpose of 
sailing, no better than mere washing- 


‘ tubs, which could neither keep the 


nor the wind with their ‘com 

nions, but were continually wambling 
to leeward, or lagging far behind in the 
rear. These hog-troughs, when any 
way numerous, were ever a bone of 
contention ina —o not with- 
out good reason. The anxiety, and 
even impatience, of shipmasters gene- 
.to reach their destined port is 
known ; when, therefore, they 
found themselves one ee 

voyage by the impotent efforts of suc 
slow calaling craft, and kept in com- 
plete restraint by the conducting ves- 
sels of war, who did not hesitate to 
. them in due subordination by 
ing over them a shot now and then, 
their anger and — te often 
apparent. It ma ily ima- 
pined, then, what a esiden of petty 
squabbling went on daily between the 
commanders of the war vessels and 
merchantmen during this their slow 
into the Baltic. In fact, we 
not know a more oe or —_ 
employment a British na cer 
io to than the conduct of a 
darge and*ill-assorted convoy. He 
stands for a time between two fires ; 
for while, for his own honour and the 
safety.of the underwriters, he must 
strictly enforce his instructions, the 
i , on the other hand, irked 
soured in their tempers by the 
sluggish crawling of a number of their 


[Dee 
companions, and by the stern disci. 
pline which compels them to. await 
their progress, knowing their cargo to 
be insured, and eager to be at an end 
of their journey, rather choose to run 
all risks alone, by embracing the first 
wer! of hazy or stormy weather, 
and thus take what is called a French 
leave of their ians. This is well 
known to naval commanders, and they 
occasionally were put to no small share 
of trouble and vigilance to prevent it ; 
accordingly it was the regular custom, 
in large convoys, while the van ship 
of war kept the swift vessels and front 
of the convoy in check and together, 
the rear one brought up the stragglers, 
sometimes by forcing them to make 
more sail, and sometimes by taking 
them in tow, which system was coms 
monly persevered in until the si 
was made by the Commodore to c 
for the night. We have thought it 
necessary to be thus particular, as ex 
planatory to some of our readers of 
what we are immediately to narrate. 

We have already said that the con- 
voy had got up as far as the island of 
Samsoe. As they were now approach-« 
ing the enemy’s coast, the Commodore 
thought it advisable, after ordering 
the convoy to close, to hang out the 
signal for the shipmasters to come on 
board his frigate, when, after giving 
them every necessary instruction as to 
his future signals, &c. by day and 
night, and the strongest injunctions, 
and even threats, to obey them prompt- 
ly and implicitly, he dismissed the 
meeting: They were hardly on board 
of their vessels again, when he hoisted 
the signal to make all sail, and being 
favoured with a fine breeze, they 
stretched away, and held on cheerily 
till dusk, when he fired his usual gun 
to close for the night, which being re- 
peated by the other vessels of war, the 
whole fleet came to an anchor at the 
mouth of the Little Belt. 

‘* Il say, Mahoney,” cried Tom Bird, 
“wert ever up the Little Belt, my 
hearty ?” 

“* No, Tom, never,” replied Dennis ; 
‘* but soul of me but I’ve been up, 
Sound and the Great Belt, as they cs 
it—and I’ll not forget the sound great 
belting I catched in the pair of » 
in a hurry, dear. Och, but they’rea 
cowardly set of spalpeens them there 
Danske’safter all, gragh--though’troth 
I will say it, they fought fairly » 
and in open daylight in the 


but in the Great Belt as they call it, 
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by St Patrick they had neither honour 


nor conscience, The never the like 
on’t ever you saw. There would we 


be lying awaiting and awaiting on ’em, 
bene nothing at all at all, for the 
whole blessed day-—for d’ ye see they'd 
never show face ; but halt a little—as 
soon as the sun Went down, and their 
cursed fogs to spring up, and to 
darken everything around us, why 
then out they came in these cursed 
row-boats of theirs, and would keep 
every soul of us, boats and all, as lively 
and busily employed as the devil in a 
gale of wind. Now who, d’ye think, 
but a: coward loves to fight in the dark 
—where you don’t know what you're 
about, swating and firing — 
hap at nothing at all at all—unless, to 
be sure, you should happen to come 
bolt against one of their row-boats— 
when there is nothing to be had but 
murder and broken heads, just as thof 
*twere all in the way of good-humour, 
as we say in Ireland, dear—it heing so 
thundering dark all the time that you 
can’t, so save me, know your friends 
from your foes! Och, by St Patrick, 
and bad luck to them, their belts, and 
their beltings in darkness too, say I ; 
—If they'd give us fair daylight for 
it, I’d have never the single objection 
to make one at any time. Indeed, Tom, 
I may say it is my nature, sure ; for, 
soul of me, but I’ve loved never a 
thing better than a good smart quil- 
ting match ever since I was the size of 
a sodger’s ramrod, my darling.” 

** Well, I'll tell you what it is, ma- 
tey,” cried Bird, laughing, ‘‘ you may 
stand clear once more to have a quilt- 
ing or two in the dark, for we're just 
entering the very place to receive it, I 
can tell you. Why, my lad, I remem- 
ber as well as ’twere yesterday, of be- 
ing up here, some two or three years 
gone now, in the old Bounty of Lynne. 
—She were a regular whaler, you 
know, but somehow or other she miss- 
ed the ice that year by being in dock 
—sowe were. going to Memel for wood, 
by way of keeping her hand in.— Well, 
going to Memel for wood, as I were 
saying, we were in ballast, you knows, 
and had never a thing for any one to 
steal, as you'll guess, but our grub, 
and that we couldn’t and would’nt 


-part with neither to Danes nor devils, 


mind me. All this, however, wouldn’t 


‘hinder your Danskes from paying us 


a nightly visit, ay, and sometimes two, 
no t. to see what they could pick 
Vou. XVIII. 
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up, seeing-as how we were just in a 
convoy the same as we have now in: 
company. Well, we had only two 
muskets in the hooker, and d—d bad 
ones they were; but what did that 
argulfy, my lad, when we had all our 
harpoons, fish-knives, and other gear 
of that there sort on board, and were 
to the full as well accustomed to busi-~ 
ness in the dark as they were ; so we 
got all them there things on deck, and 
held ourselves always in readiness, d’ ye 
see, in case they should attempt to 
harm the old Bounty. “Twas devilish 
lucky we did so; for one night they 
made a most desperate attempt ‘at 
boarding on us ; so we up knives and 
handled them so lustily, that I'll be 
hanged now, Mahoney, if I doesn’t 
think we did more execution with 
them than we could have done with 
ee — old Bluff, 
our skipper, got a power of money from 
the vile that there job ; and they 
also gave us all, man and boysa jolly 
dinner, with grog to mast 
ead, my boy, and a whole silver crown 
a-head to boot—so that it wasn’t such 
a bad night’s work—wasn’t it, eh ?” 
** Oh, in faith and it was pretty fair 
ish, Tom,” cried Dennis ; “ ’twill be 
long, however, before you make such 
a good night’s work here, honey.—Ay, 
darling, so I’m in for this same night~ 
fighting again >—well, by the hookey, 
I never liked it, gragh, for I alwa 
thought it were something like blind 
folding a fellow, and then giving him 
the challenge for the first tip of a shi-- 
lelah.—Soul of me, (seratching his 
head,) but after all, I've always my 
own blessed luck—I mane, sure, I’m 
never out of a good thing, if there's 
anything to do at all at- all.—Well, 
well, Dennis, you can go down but 
once ; so the devil fly away with all 
cowardly considerations ; for, as old 
Slushyfists sings, when he’s malty,— 


A fig for thinking, boys, wlien you're 
drinking, boys, 
And all coward melancholy !— 
Stick to drinking, boys, when you’re 
sinking, boys, 
Then you'll go down blithe and jolly! 


And with this very objectionable, 
though truly characteristic stave, we 
shall close the conversation. - 

The convoy soon found that Bird's 
remarks were true to a letter ; but such 
was the care and vigilance of the Com- 
modore and — in-ma- 
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a) 











ing the convoy lie very close together, 
ul boning their whole boats rowing 
around them during the night, 
t though the Danes made general- 
ly a nightly desperate sweep or two 
athwart channel, yet they always found 
the — so com ae and 
so vigilantly guarded, that for man 
nights nothing occurred, if we cannt 
the alarm necessarily created among 
the merchantmen as the desperadoes 
their way through the fleet in 
or five places at once. In this 
irksome manner, however, they conti- 
nued to be nightly harassed by a vigi- 
lant and intrepid enemy ; but still no- 
thing worthy of notice occurred until 
they had passed the island of Alsen, 
and lay between those of Arroe and 
Slesvig, which may be called the mouth 
of the Baltic. Here the channel wi- 
dening considerably, neither - 
sions nor threats could induce the mer- 
chantmen to lie so close together as 
they had hitherto done, and the guard- 
boats having thus a much larger circle 
to describe, and to row against a cur- 
rent which ran here at the rate of from 
two and a half to three miles an hour, 
-were necessarily farther separated from 
one another. This the watchful Dane 
speedily observed, and resolved to avail 
= et — — age 
an exceeding dark an night, 
and choosing Che hour of midnight 
when he knew the crews of the guard- 
-boats were getting their relief, he made 
a desperate dash into the fleet with a 
numerous flotilla of open boats from 
both sides of the channel, when such 
an —_— commenced rw the 
merchantmen as beggars all descri 
tion. Guns, muskets, pistols, flash- 
pans, blue-lights, and devils, were 
roaring and blazing amongst them as 
as could be seen in all directions, 
whilst the air resounded with the 
shouts and cries of turmoil and.des- 
peration. 

Captain Switchem and his officers 
were immediately on deck, and for a 
space were exceedingly puzzled in what 
manner to act. This irresolution, how- 
ever, was only for a moment ; for with 
his usual decision, Captain Switchem, 
addressing his second in command, 
said, * I really think, Fyke, we should 
weigh directly. The alarm appears to 
be so general, that I’m certain the at- 
tack must be more than usually for- 
midable—besides you'll remark the 
hour is exceedingly well chosen. Of 
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course to man the boats is absurd, since 
they could be of no effective use. Get 
in the boats, therefore, as fast as you 
can, and let us have the anchor up 
without a moment's delay. I’m»cer 
tain some of the convoy must be adrift 
ere now, and will need our assistance, 
Don’t you think so?” 

ej with you entirely, sir,” 
replied Lieutenant Fyke, “ and shall 
fly to execute your orders.” Then 
coming forward, he cried, ‘‘ Boat- 
swain’s-mate, turn up every soul on 
deck directly. Hook on the boat tac« 
kle-falls. Forward there, bring to the 
small bower cable !— Come, jump, my 
lads, and man the capstan ;—cheerily, 
now, and away with her !—D—n that 

iping blockhead—we want no whiff- 
ing at midnight—put your fife in your 
m, you st and clap your 
arms to the bars. Fore and 1naintops 
there, cast loose the topsails! Fore- 
castle there, is the jib ready >—Haul 
off all! Well done, my lads, very well 
done indeed ; come, cheerily, my hearts, 
another tug and away she goes. That 
will do, my boys, belay, belay! By my 
honour, Captain, (coming aft,) we've 
just been fifteen minutes.—Now, sir, 
pray how d’ye mean to steer?” 

** Thwart and thwart channel, most 
undoubtedly, Fyke,” replied the Cap- 
tain; ‘* because it strikes me that if 
they’ve succeeded in boarding any of 
the convoy, which, however, I have 
very small doubts of, the current will 
carry her down a considerable way, I 
should think, ere they can overcome 
the crew and make sail. If we fail in 
this, we can then stand up along shore 
on both sides as close in as our own 
safety will admit of. By that time I 
think it will be about day break, when, 
if nothing has happened, we can easily 
resume our station, you know.” 

‘€ We'll require a good hand in both 
chains in that case,” said Lieutenant 
Fyke. 

** Oh, of course, you know, Fyke ; 
and particularly when we stand in,” 
replied Captain Switchem. ‘“ Order 
two of our best to hold themselves in 
readiness.” 

« T shall, sir.—Boatswain’s-mate, 
send the Captain of the foretop this 
way. 

*€ Ay, ay, sir,” cried Bird. ‘“ Cap- 
tain of the foretop! d’ye hear there, 
you Sinclair? you're wanted on the 
quarter-deck.” 

** Oh, Sinclair,” said Lieutenant 
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Fyke, * out two of your best of fir and pine-trees. On such 
Harn ge wet en ag an w tered and whitened beach, it 


called for. Harkye, Sinclair, had 
better have four—'twill be a relief, you 
know, for ‘tisa cursed cold morning.” 
: ways ay, sir,” replied Sinclair, go- 


The Tottumfog now continued to 
pursue the track pointed out by her 
Captain, without meeting anything 
worthy of notice ; but as soon as day- 
light » a brig was dis- 
covi to be on shore, a little to the 
northward of Slesvig, which the Danes 
were pillaging with infinite alacrity. 
Captain Switchem immediately stood 
away to her assistance, but soon dis- 
covered by the depth of water, that he 
could only near her enough to bring 
her within the range of his guns. He 
therefore lost not a moment in placing 
the Tottumfog’s broadside to the shore, 
and immediately gave the marauders 
such —aoan wai of —_ and 
grape as made them fly in 
all Tirections, at the same time ‘elo. 
graphing the Commodore for further 
orders. This was answered by the ar- 
rival of the frigate’s launch, and all her 
larger boats, crowded with men, and 
headed by a junior Lieutenant, with 
the Commodore’s orders to desist firing, 
as the vessel might be injured by the 
shot, and as he was determined to try 
to pull her off. Captain Switchem 
immediately manned his large and 
small cutters, and being joined by the 
largest boats of the gun-brigs, the 
whole advanced to the captured brig 
with the utmost swiftness and intrepi- 
dity, covered by the fire of the Tot- 
tumfog. 

As, for the sake of connexion, we 
have here allowed one part of our nar- 
rative to run a little a-head, we must 
turn back for a moment to see what 
was going on ashore, since it may 
easily be imagined that the Danes, du- 
ring all this time, were not idle. The 
beach on which they had stranded the 
vessel, was a fine, epen, white, sandy 
plain, which rising gradually from the 
water's edge, terminated in a little 
knoll, beautifully verdant, and varie- 

here and there with patches of 

warf birch and sweet-scented brush- 
wood. A windmill in full action oc- 
<< @ conspicuous place in front, 
a little farther to the southward, 

the leaden-coloured wooden steeple of 
Slesvig showed its vane above a grove 


was easy for the Tottumfog’s ship's 
company, now stationed at quarters, 
too e, whilst the boats were col« 
lecting, the armed inhabitants coming 
pouring down in hundreds to the wa- 
wtilnny Seling Sex e gooo none 

or same quarter 
in full gallop. These latter apheailiy 
chose stations for their six- ders ; 
and long before the boats left the Tot- 
tumfog, stood ready to give them a 
warm reception. 

‘* By mine honour, I can assure you, 
Fyke,” exclaimed Captain Switchem, 
attentively examining the proceedings 
en shore, “ this ir is assuming 
a more formidable appearance than I 
had the smallest idea of. Gracious 
heaven, what a quantity of le, 
and all armed toot Oh, they'l never 
tow her off in the face of such a force 
in this world. 1 think we must haul 
farther in if possible, Fyke, else these 
fellows will dash the boats into splin- 
ters in a twinkling.—Chains, . 
what water have we, my lads?” 

** Deep eight half nine, sir, and the 
flood setting in,” answered the leads- 
man. 

** Ah, well said, poe fellow, 
that is excellent,” <aid, e Captain : 
‘* but pray, how d’ye know the flood 
is making ?” 

** Please your honour,” answered 
the leadsman, touching his long bushy 
forelocks, ‘‘ because about ten minutes 
gone I hove——” 

‘* Ah, well,” interrupted the Cap- 
tain cagerly, ** and what had you then, 
my in 


‘* The mark seven, please your ho- 
nour,”. cried the leadsman. ; 

** Oh, a very good reason ‘indeed, 
my lad,” said the Captain. “ D’ye hear 
what he says, Fyke—By the by, d’ye 
recollect how many feet we draw ?” 

‘* Eighteen, sir,’ answered the first 
Lieutenant ; ‘* but I don’t think it 
would be prudent to work her guns 
wee twenty-four.” 

“ Well, su i say thirty, 
still that ae near Reape: Arcs , 
and bring these fellows completely 
within our range. Come, m 
Fyke, you must see about it directly, 
for I see the boats are nearly ready to 
push off; and harkye,don’t you think 
it would be as well, in case of acci~ 
dents, to clap a spring on her ?”. 
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» “Tm certain it would—and I will 
see it done directly, sir,” answered 
the first Lieutenant. 
. The Tottw was accordingly 
hauled in until the leadsman sung out, 
“ By the mark five,”—-when she was 
immediately hove round on her broad 
side, and boats pushed off, as we 
have already said, and made for the 
stranded brig with all the dispatch 
the rowers could exert, covered by the 
guns of the Tottumfog, now solely di- 
rected on the artillery on shore. 
Though the shot from the Tottum~ 
fog produced a wonderful confusion on 
the h amongst the people, yet ex- 
cepting now and then a single gun, the 
Danes took no farther notice of her, evi- 
dently reserving themselves for the ap- 
ing boats ;—which had no soon- 
er reached a given length, than they 
opened a most galling and tremendous 
fire upon them, of round and canni- 
ster, aided by a powerful and unceas- 
ing fire of musketry. Though the fight 
was evidently notoriously unequal,and 
not a single hope could be a as 
to its successful issue, yet did our gal- 
lant tars push on despite of all oppo- 
sition—gain the brig—set all the sails 
the rapacity of the enemy had left on 
the yards—made fast the tow-ropes— 
and while the shot showered around 
him, the Commodore’s Lieutenant gal- 
lantly seized the tiller, kept a few 
hands by him to trim her sails aback, 
and sent the main body in the boats to 
strain every nerve to drag her once 
more afloat. Their zeal, their cour- 
age, their strength, all was unavail- 
ing—in fact, to. keep men at such a 
hopeless undertaking was complete 
‘butchery; the unfortunate Lieute- 
nant was ily seen to drop dead 
from the tiller, whilst in the act of 
cheering the rowers—many shots had 
struck the boats, the crews of which, 
from their exposed situation, were evi- 
dently thinning fast in their numbers 


—when at last a signal from the Com- - 


modore gave the recal. This the peo- 
ple in the boats gladly availed them- 
selves of ; and without now ar, 
single thought on their comrades left 
on board the stranded vessel, they 
anxiously and eagerly sought shelter 
under the lee of the Tottumfog, which 
still continued to blaze away upon the 
shore and itsinhabitants. The Com- 


-modore now hoisted the signal to burn 
and destroy with shot the object of 
contention, himself standing in with 
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the two gun-brigs to aid in the work of 
destruction. The conduct of this af« 
fair was committed at his own desire to 
Lieutenant Fyke, who having chosen 
five volunteers, (amongst whom were 
our hero and_his inseparable friend 
Dennis,) out of as many score who 
were willing to follow him, and loaded 
the gig with pitch, tar, rosin, oakum, 
gunpowder, and other combustibles, 
gallantly pushed off towards the des 
voted vessel, which they instantly 
boarded in the midst of a heavy fire 
of cannon and musketry from the 
shore. Not an instant was lost: in 
preparing her for destruction both fore 
and aft ; and having seen her proper 
ly kindled into flame in all her divi- 
sions, they once more embarked, ta- 
king with them three of their deserted 
companions who still survived, and 
pushing through a very heavy shower 
of all descriptions of shot, which killed 
two of the very men whom they had 
just relieved, they once more gained 
the lee side of the Tottumfog. To 
save or utterly destroy the object of 
their quarrel became now the primary 
object of the contending parties. The 
Tottumfog had by this time made 
herself so commbineale obnoxious to the 
enemy, that against her, in the first 
instance, they levelled their whole ar- 
tillery, and in fact got her so com- 
pletely under their eye that their every 
shot told ; so that after sustaining nu- 
merous shots betwixt wind and water, 
and having her rigging and sails most 
terribly cut up, not to mention a re+ 
spectable number of killed and wound. 
ed, she. was compelled to sheer off,— 
not, however, before she had levelled 
the wind-mill, (which fell to themu- 
sic of a British cheer,) and repeatedly 
forced the enemy to fly their guns. 
The gun-brigs were soon compelled 
to follow her example, and the Commo- 
dore was now left to finish what had 
been so gallantly begun. He made 
his long eighteens tell so smartly about 
their ears, while, as he lay at a great- 
er distance, they could make little or 
nothing ‘of him, that at last discover- 
ing the flames making their appear- 
ance in various parts of the object of 
their wishes, they desisted from far- 
ther hostility. e Commodore fol- 
lowed their example, but still kept his 
station ; and it was only after dark- 
ness had covered the earth, and when 
the flickering flames showed the ene- 
my in their boats vainly attempting to 
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get the fire under, that he fired an- 
other shot. At » about seven 
o'clock in the evening, the flames got 
the seomplete ascendant, and arose to 
the heavens in a grand, a vivid, and 
an elevated column—the sails and rig- 

ng went to nothing in a moment— 
sate 8 and sank into the 
devouring element for ever—when, to 
finish the whole in superb style, the 
fire at length caught what appeared 
to be gunpowder—for a tremendous 
explosion took place, which, rending 
the remaining portion of the vessel in 
pieces, sent the flaming fragments in- 
to the air with the velocity ofrockets, 
where, fizzing, and sparkling, and flam- 
ing, at an immense height, like soman 
beautiful fireworks, they at length fell 
into the water, and was sudden 
darkness. 

As soon as the vessels of war had 
in some measure repaired their rig- 
ging, and consigned their dead to the 
deep, the convoy once more got under 
way, and proceeded without further 
molestation to the point of separation, 
which the Commodore announced by 
signal. It seemed to have a joyful 
sound that thrice-repeated gun ; for 
it was truly astonishing to see, no 
longer restrained by naval discipline, 
how zealously they improved the hour 
of their emancipation—how smartly 
this final signal was obeyed—and in 
how short a time this crowded multi- 
tude of vessels di themselves. 

Now fairly rid of his troublesome 
charge, the Commodore, after wait- 
ing until they were all fairly out of 
sight, bethought him of his com- 

ions of the aan therefore 

ove out another signal, uirin 

them to repair without dplaped bean 
the te. He yo poe —« 
gene in ve ite terms for the 
able solliengee dhees h had rendered him, 
and declared that their duty was now 
at an end, and that he was empowered 
to say they were all at liberty to 
return to their ive stations.— 
Then addressing himself particularly 
to Captain Switchem, he said, * As for 
you, Captain, 1 want words to express 
my admiration of your masterly con- 


duct; for I solemnly declare to you, 


that while I’ve been in the service, 
and I’m not a man of yesterday, I 
never saw a vessel better ine or 
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keep up @ steadier or closer fire. I 
beg you will convey my thanks to your 

cers and whole) ship’s company 
I have noted them down very parti- 
cularly in my letter to the Admiral; I 
assure you—for it is but truth to say 
that they are truly’ excellent.—I am 
now going to ask you a favour which 
I hope you will tme. I cruize 
in the Baltic here until I am relieved 
by a vessel of the same or a superior 
force. Now as in the present unhappy 
state of our squadron, two of whom 
have gone down under peculiarly dis- 
tressing circumstances,” this may be 
for an indefinite period ; and as I am 
certain, from the crippled state of your 
vessel, you will be ordered for Eng- 
land, I would feel obliged if you would 
be so good as take charge of our letter- 
bag, which shall be made up for you 
before you go, and also that you will 
be the bearer of this my dispatch to 
the Admiral in Wingo Sound, which, 
IT assure you all, gentlemen, contains 
nothing but what I was bound in ho- 
nour, as a gentleman and an officer, to 
say, and which, if properly forward- 
ed, will be no cps aye.” Iam certain, 
to your future speedy advancement. 
—'The Commodore then regaled his 
friends in the handsomest manner, de- 
livered his letters and dispatch to Cap- 
tain Switchem, and after shaking them 
all heartily by the hand, and wishi 
them a prosperous cruize and 
health, the meeting broke up. 

As soon as Captain Switchem came 
on board, he summoned all hands on 
the quarter-deck, and addressed them 
in a very short but sweet little speech, 
which, for the first time since he came 
on board, Edward observed, was adorn- 
ed with the imitation ofasmile. For 
the first time, also, he gave all hands 
the highest praise ; and Sochealiig; that 
he was determined to show them how 
well he was pleased, he gave them the 
rest of the day to themselves, ordered 
a double allowance of , and with 
his usual show of teeth while he pro- 
nounced his Le merry, but be wise, he 
retired to his cabin. We need hardly 


add, that in the jollities that immedi- - . 


ately afterwards followed was a power- 
ful salvo for every previous sore. 
Next morning after breakfast the 
Tottumfog got under way for Wingo 
Sound, where after a stay of a few days 
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refi and Peas she was order~- 
ed for England ; and after a tedious 
passage, occasioned by her crippled 
state, she arrived all safe at Sheerness, 
from whence she was ordered up the 
Medway to Chatham, and finall aw 
ed alongside the hulk Vonderkleister, 


[Dee. 


directly in front of the Deck Yard 
stairs. Captain Switchem immedi- 


ately set for London, leaving his 
ship’s company in a state of tem y 
repose which had long been coinen 
to them, and during the continuance of 
which we shall conclude this chapter, 


Cuap. XVII. 


Farewell to the North, and its loud roaring seas ! 
Farewell to the North, and its ice and its snow! 

For, bless’d with a steady and stiff-blowing breeze, 

To the Emerald Isle through the waters I go !— 

But where I go next, why it’s more than I know ; 

To the word that is pass’d, zounds, I mustn’t say nay ; 
But with heart, hand, and soul, must still cheerily bow, 
For ’tis his to command, and ’tis mine to obey, 


Many days had not elapsed after 
ure of their Commander, 
before the powder-boat came along- 
side, accompanied by a lighter to carry 
off their ammunition, guns, and gun- 
ner’s stores; this was followed by an 
order from the Dock Yard, to carry 
ashore their sails, rigging, and cables ; 
and by another from the Victualling 
Office for the Purser’s stores ;—the 
water casks and tonnage followed ; 
and some days before Captain Switch- 
em’s return, the Tottumfog’s flag had 
been hauled down, and herself reduced 
to a complete sheer-hulk. Assembling 
his late ship’s company on the quarter- 
deck of the hulk, he acquainted them 
that the. Tottumfog was going into 
dock to be completely overhauled, and 
that, of course, it would be a very 
long time ere she was again ready for 
sea ;—that it had pleased the Lords 
of Admiralty, to grant him the com- 
mand of a frigate on a new station ; 
and that as they could not expect that 
their King and Country was to keep 
them in the river doing nothing, when 
hands were so much wanted, he had 
come from London with the power to 
say, that those who still wished to 
along with him might do so, while the 
remainder would be sei:t down in the 
tender, to the guard-ship at the Nore, 
. there to be disposed of as the Admiral 
’ ghould see proper. He rather expected, 
however, that this last alternative 
might be spared, for he earnestly wish- 
ed and hoped, that man and boy they 
would all go along with him. 
* We mek tore add, that his speech 
was received with three cheers, and 
that the whole volunteered. 





“I thank you, my lads,” said the 
Captain, apparently highly gratified, 
“for the frankness and unanimity of 
your choice, for with me it is an un- 
equivocal mark of your confidence and 
esteem—and depend upon it, I shall 
be more studious than ever, in con< 
sulting your best interests and indivi- 
dual welfare. We all know some- 
thing now of one another, and it would 
have been a very great pity indeed 
had we had to part. The frigate, I 
understand, goes alongside of the 
mast-hulk to-day, and if that is really 
the case, you may expect her down 
this afternoon; meantime you can 
employ yourselves very efficiently in 
making and preparing a number of 
little matters, that will be of great 
use to us in rigging her out—all of 
which Mr Marlin can explain to you 
better thanI can. I am now done; I 
will see you all again to-morrow; when 
it shall be my pride, as it is my duty, 
to hoist the ‘Tottumfog’s well-worn 
standard on board of our new ves- 
sel, in the eyes of all my old ship’s 
company. — Boatswain’s-mate, pipe 
down.” 

Then calling Mr Marlin to him, and 
giving him some instructions, he step- 
ped over the side, accompanied by his 
first Lieutenant, to the music of res 
iterated cheering. 

The hulk now presented a picture 
of naval industry, as pleasant as it was 
highly unique. On going down to 
her main deck, cleared as it was of 
guns and all other incumbrances, one 
might have supposed they were enter- 
ing an immense workshop, crowded 
with workmen in full employ, while 
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the hum of tongues and the long loud 
laugh, which here and there saluted 


the ear, gave an animation to the 
scene wholly indescribable ;—for on 
this deck all those whose services were 


not required in the Dock Yard were 
busily at work, doing something or 


other, according to their tive abi- 
lities. In one part, might be seen 
joiners and carpenters at their benches, 


with armourers repairing and cleaning 
fire-arms ;—in another, sail-makers 
and tailors busily driving the needle ; 
in a third, sat a numerous and happy 
knot of topmen, stroping and sizing 
blocks, working reef-points, gaskets, 
mats, and sennet oer he ap > — 
the gunner’s crew simi employed, 
ond tla making wads, phe shectine 
them ;—while here and there over 
all the deck, sat numerous circles of 
landsmen variously employed—mak- 
ing brooms, knotting yarns, spinning 
foxes, or smuggling a game at cards. 
All were apparently busy, and while 
the joke and the jeer was bandied 
from one to the other, peals of laugh- 
ter and the merry chant resounded 
from every corner. The most promi- 
nent subject of conversation, however, 
turned on the news of the morning— 
the volunteering, and the new frigate. 

* T’ll be hanged, boys,” cried Dick 
Brown, the gunner’s mate, “ but 
the skipper’s gone a-shore to-day as 
proud’s he’d got a pea in his ; 
and no wonder, i’ faith, after all, for 
it aint every one that can boast of 
their whole ship’s company going 
cheerily along with them. But, I 
say, wasn’t it vastly funny to see how 
comically he twisted his ill-coloured 
mug; when he saw old Lyson there, 
waving his little Queen Anne in the 
air, and bawling for all the world as 
thof he d been crazy? D—n me, but 
I never heard the old ‘un make such 
a noise before—a Congreve rocket was 
nothing to it. It pleased the skipper, 
though, to a nicety ; and I’ll warrant, 
mates, he meant yon queer faces he 
made for a very hearty laugh; and no 
doubt twas use - saw the old 
blade so rampagious and merry.” 

“ Belay, a if you please, Dick,” 
growled Bill Lyson, “‘ you’re carry- 
ing the rig rather a little too far, my 
hearty.” 

“ at, Bill,” interrogated the 
laughter-loving Brown, “‘ wilt deny, 
lad, the making on a most thundering 
noise when you volunteered, whilst 
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your little barber’s bason ofa hatall the 
while spun round your head like a 
whirligig ?” 

* No, I don’t deny it, Dick, nor 
have I any occasion,’ cried Bill Ly- 
son; * but I do deny making such a 
bawling goose of myself as you would 
have me. I cheered, to be sure, and 
you did the same—what then ?—I 
thought *twas no more than time, 
a every puppy-whelp on board was 
yowling. 

** Oho !—kegg’d—kege’d already, 
by all that’s meet Om y eed ee a 
in a roar ;— why, dang it, I'd no 
idea I’d struck fire out of the old flint 
so smartly.” 

** Bah, bah! truce with your rag- 
ging, Dick,” said Lyson, peevishly, 
‘I’m not in the humour at all, at 
present ;” and so saying the old man 
arose, and to the infinite triumph of 
Brown, went slowly on deck. 

** Now; soul of me, Brown, but 
you're a most provoking, teasing ras- 
cal,” cried Dennis, ‘‘ to go for to tear 
the poor old man’s good-nature in 
pieces, in that there lousy manner. 
By the powers, now, but there isn’t a 
better truer heart in this ould hulk 
than he is; I’m certain, Brown, you 
knows that—and ’tis a shame on you 
to tease him socruelly. But I knows 
the reason as why you makes choice 
of he for your wit to slap at—shall I 
out with it?—faith and troth will I— 
why, then, you knows he’s as ould as 
your father—so you’ ve nothing to fear, 
spake what you will—and you 
knows he’s a little hot in the temper, 
and liable to show off at times, ridi- 
culous and laughable enough, I must 
own—and that makes you laugh of 
course—and that there’s all you want, 
so you gets your laugh out. Och, och, 
shame on you, I say, darling.—Now, 
what although the old boy did roar, 
dear, ay, and roar like a bull as you 
say, what the devil was it yours or 
any one’s business?—Soul of me, Dick, 
to my ear, you were playing a pret: 
good Stick at that prostam by: J nie’ 
yourself, honey ; and thof, thinking 
mayhap “twas the way to promotion, 
I gave all the mouth to it I could, 
hang me if the ever a nearer I got to 
you. Why, my darling, you bawled 
and roared all as one as thof *twere 
one of your own L re ; andit’s a truth 
I spake, mates, that d—n me, but Mr 
Fyke was glad to plug up his ears as 
soon as Brown’s sheevoy began.” 
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: Come, come, Mahoney, we wants for my part wé may ereeaiiog 
none of your cheek,” said Brown, in this same frigate they: talks on.” 


surlily, “‘ we’ve had far tod much on’t 
y- You had better sing dumb, 
F or——” , ; 
Eye Or what now, Dick Haas: the 
ively Dennis, interrupting him. 
5. Why, something,” said Brown, 
doggedly, hey you'll probably not relish 
well. 


very 

ff Not from you, Dick Brown, not 
from you, m lad,” cried Dennis ; 
‘* you're not the boy so able.as all that 
comes: to.” 

«Say you are not sure,” said 


Me 6.2. 

** Soul of me, but I am though,” 
eried ‘Dennis ; “and I'll convince you 
of that just now, or to-morrow, or 
any time, or any place you like, my 
= When does it please you, 
‘honey ” 


** Get .out, mate, get out, I want 

nothing to say to you,” said Brown ; 
£¢ you know. well how I’m situated— 
you know I'd gain nothing by it, but 
the loss of my rating—else you would- 
n’t prate so boldly, my saucy Jack.” 
» .§ Hen! hen!” bawled the listeners, 
with shouts of laughter. 
:. Brown, likemany other wits, did not 
relish being laughed at ; he therefore 
growled out a few indistinct expres- 
sions, and withdrew to the other end 
of the deck. The conversation then 
+edk a more amicable turn. 

**T wonder what. they calls this 
here frigate as comes. dewn, Sykes— 
have you heard yet?” said a topman. 
~ © Not I, matey,” replied Jack ;~ 
£* but it’s likely we'll hear all thenews, 
as soon as the Dock-Yarders come on 
‘board to dinner.” 


. Dang it,” continued the other, 
“th she'll have a better un than 
the hooker as lies outside there— 


I were always ashamed to hail for 
“ As why, my lad?” inquired Sykes, 


g- 
~ © Why really, Jack, I doesn’t 
know rightly ;—but—but there was a 
some’at so cursedly silly about her 
name, that somehow or other I were 
always ashamed on’t. 

co: Tm sure, old ship,” said Sykes, 
“if you were ashamed of hailing for 


cher,. it’s more than I ever was. She’s 
i@ glorious sea-boat there where she 
‘lies ; and has more than once shown, 
:that she can breast a gale with an 
hooker of her size in the fleet. I wish 





“* Dear, dear, how you mistakes I, 
Sykes,” cried the topman; “ why, 
man, I wern’t saying a word as to the 
hooker herself—she’s all well enough. 
"T'was her name I were: talking of, 
mate—’tis such a rum one, you can’t 
think.” 

“Oh, I understand you now, my 
lad,” said Sykes ;—* ’tis the calling 
on her the Tottumfog you mean, you 
wag. Why, ’tis a queer oddish enongh 
name, that’s certain ; and I recollect I 
laughed and jeered at it as hearty as 
any one when I first heard it.—But 
I don’t know, somehow or other the 
fun of it soon went to bed, and my 
ears got quite accustomed to it.” 

“« Well, Sykes, that’s more than 
ever I could say, and I came on board 
with Ned Davies, there—By the by, 
Ned, how long is’t since we came on 
board the Tott—Tottum—d—n such 
a name—the what-d’ye-callum of a 
hooker aslies outside there? You re- 
member there were forty of us drafted 
from the Namur that morning.” 

“Why, Jem,” cried our hero, ‘*’twill 
be two years come the month of June 
or July.” 

‘** Well, old ship,” cried the top- 
man, resuming, ‘‘ I thought her name 
a foolish one at that time, and hang 
meif I don’t think itso yet. D’ye know 
what it means, Sykes? or is it, like 
all other names, with never a meaning 
at all?” 

«* I. suppose so, matey,” replied 
Sykes ; “‘ but there’s your own name, 
for instance, can you tell me what it 
means ?” 

** Handlane, Handlane—no; not I, 
i’faith,” cried the topman, laughing ; 
* and I'll tell you what, I'll bet you 
a pint of grog, you can’t tell me the 
meaning of your own.” 

** Not I, ‘pon my soul, matey,” said 
Sykes, “‘ I-wouldn’t attempt it. If it 
ever had any meaning in it, other than 
that they called my dad the same be- 
fore I were born, ’tis more, I must say, 
than I ever heard on.” 

They were here interrupted by an 
unusual shouting, accompanied. by the 
report of a musket or two; and this 
was enough to bring busier men than 
the Tottumfog’s on deck in ‘a twink- 
ling. Edwardand Dennis were amongst 


. the first that gained that end of the 


hulk whence the shouting proceeded, 


.and the curiosity of all hands was net 
4 
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a little excited, when they beheld-a 
young fellow swimming in the river, 
at whom the marine sentries of a con- 
vict-hulk, a little below them, were 
firing as fast as they could load their 
pieces. To elude their shot, the swim- 
mer dived like a duck, but still rose 
and made for the opposite bank of the 
river. On any other ground, he would 
undoubtedly have cost his jailors a 
run for it at the least, having all the 
appearance of a stout, muscular, agile 
young man ; but, in his hurry to gain 
a footing, he took the ground rather 
too soon, sunk in the mud, and there 
he stuck fast. He made every effort 
that despair or per teem 4m sug- 
t in vain—every st e oly tend- 
pagts rivet his limbs the faster, and 
sink him the deeper. Turning his face, 
therefore, to his old prison, and bran- 
dishing his clenched fists in the air, 
he cried, “‘ Fire away now, you red- 
backed rascals ; fire away now as long 
as you like, and be d—d to you !— 
Here I stand like a target for you, you 
villains, with a stouter pair of darbies 
on me than you have in all your pos- 
session. Fire away, I tell you, scoun- 
drels—fire away, and let me die !”— 
This was a mode of going out of the 
world, however, to which apparently 
he had no claim, as no attention was 
id to his fequest. The convict-hulk’s 
Boat had indeed been hawled up to the 
gangway, and six or eight grim-look- 
ing fellows had already leapt into her, 
for the purpose of following him ; but 
when they saw he was fast, they very 
coolly left the boat at the command 
of an elderly gentleman, and left the 
poor wretch standing there, although 
the tide was running down, and lea- 
ving him fast. In truth, it was a sin- 
gular, but a very severe punishment. 
en the tide left him, there stood 
the poor convict, completely exhaust- 
ed, and firmly imbedded beyond the 
middle in the thick strong mud ; and 
there he was allowed to stand, seem- 
ingly ectly unnoticed, until the 
returning tide was rippling against his 
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éutstrétched neck, when the boat was 
Sent out, and took him on board again. 

“« By the bright eye of Ireland,” 
cried Dennis, “ if I think, Ned, that 
there fellow will cut his stick in a hur- 
ry again. Soul of me, but he has this 
day got a bathing-bout, sute, might 
last him out and out for a twelvemonth 
to come at the least, honey.” 

“Oh, never fear, Denny,” said Ed- 
ward, “‘ that he’ll have the least chance, 
even although he were willing to make 
another trial ;—they’ll prevent that, 
matey. I’ve little doubt on’t, but ere 
an hour goes by, lie’ll have the dou- 
ble-deckers* gracing his ancles as well 
as the darbies ; and I don’t see how he 
could leap with them, far less swim.” 

“ Ay, as you say, honey,” cried 
Dennis ; “ but, ocli! isn’t it a pity, 
after all now, but the poor fellow 
have tipped them the double, Ned? 
Soul of me, boy, but I’d gloried in’t ; 
for I’ve never a doubt at all at all, but 
them there overseer-chaps they’ ve got 
—I mane these ugly monsters you see 
with them in the Dockyard,armed with 
huge shilelahs—are a mean, lousy, 
raseally set. Then he was such a fine, 
spirited, clean-heeled sort of a joker— 
By St Patrick! boy, but I'll be bound 
to say that yon fellow was steel to the 
back-bone, and had excellent pluck. 
—But, ubbaboo, if here isn’t our new 
customer, Ned, coming down the ri- 
ver, as brave and saucy as a new dou- 
bloon. By the powers, now, but she’s 
a good-looking hooker ; I wonder what 
her name is, or Les the — ar 
to carry us. I'll go anywhere w 
pleasure, but the cowld, dis- 
agreeable station we came from.” 

“* Cursed, or not cursed, Denny,” 
said Edward, “ you must just go back 
again if you're ordered.—But, zounds, 
pred ay certainly crazy ; that never 
can be the hooker meant for us, man ; 
she’s far too large—I’ll warrant that’s 
a sixty gun ship.” 

* And I'll bet you my ears, Ned, 

i cried Den- 


she’s ne’er such a thing, 
nis. ‘‘ Crazy, honey !—faith and troth, 





* A most excellent invention for rubbing down the skittish or the refractory spi- 
rits of this enlightened age. The double-deckers may be administered in many ways. 
The best, and by far the most efficient we have seen, consists of two square billets of 
good old oak, each weighing 10 or 12 |bs., to both of which is fastened a stout quar- 
ter-inch chain, ending in the usual ring for the ancles, They are put.on. at discre- 
tion, either with rivet or padlock. The chain must be of a sufficient length to en- 
able the culprit, in going or returning from labour, to take. up his double-deckers undet 
each elbow, and‘so walk-on with them.—BfLt Truck. j 
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ae and if it weren’t, you might 
* thin Tankind, could chuck back your 
words of Yo in a jiffey!—And so you 
think that can’t be her ?—Now, I'll 
tell you what it is, Ned, if that isn’t 
‘her, then my daylights have got into 
my pocket, dear, that’s all; for look 
you, honey, to say the never a lucky 
word more on the subject, doesn’t see 
the sharp cut-water of the skipper 
standing on the quarter-deck yonder, 
sure, and my own darling of an offi- 
cer, Liftenant Fyke, cheek for jowl 
beside him ?—Decesn’t see that, dar- 
ling?— Aha, Ned, you’re completely 
in the basket, that’s all, boy!” 

Tn truth, Denny,” cried Edward, 
“ T was so taken up with that despe- 
rate fellow that leaped from the pri- 
son-hulk, that I never thought of look- 
‘ing to her quarter-deck ; I see both the 
Captain and Mr Fyke—she certainly 
is a beautiful vessel. Zounds, we’ 
oe plenty of room to lark now, my 


“* The devil a bit,” cried Dennis ; 
“no, honey, not one half so much as 
ou'd imagine. Recollect what a de- 
vilish sight of more hands we'll need ; 
‘and then you will always remember, 
that if there is any great matteration 
of room, after all that is set aside, 
why, the officers and sodgers will keep 
it all to themselves. But here she 
comes, good luck to her !—Soul of me, 
‘but she comes on just like a beautiful 
water-bird, as thof she were saying, 
Dennis, my jewel, just look at me !— 
But where the blazes are they going 
‘to bring her up ?—Och, by the powers, 
Ned, let us jump below ; for here the 
both come in that there boat, and wi 
board us directly.” 

‘They were hardly below, when they 
head the first Lieutenant bawl out 
for the boatswain’s-mate, and saw Tom 
Bird scamper on deck. He soon came 
bélow again, and bawled out, “ D’ye 
hear there, fore and aft? if any on ye 
have anything on board the old hook- 
er you wouldn't wish to lose, go. on 
board direttly and bring it with you. 
Half an‘hour will be allowed you for 

i ; after which you will be 
too late, as the old un’s to be then cast 


loose for going into dock, and to sur- 
render her place to the gallant frigate 
Bounce, Henry Switchem, squire, Cap- 
tain. Amen—Oyes, oyes !—God save 
the King! and all that.—Come, d’ye 
hear there, allon you? jump, my hearts, 
atid let’s see how many mouldy dollars 


[Dee. 


ou’ knive out of her seams.—-Lord, 
Lord ! what a pit ’tis we've lost old 
Gibby—how I’d gloried in seeing him 
disclose his trap-holes. Zounds, now.I 
think on’t, does any on ye know his 
birth? By the foreyard, I'll havea 
dig at it myself this yery minute ; for 
the devil a moment he had for any- 
thing of the kind that time’s we ae 
ed him in Norway.” 

But Tom, like many other specula- 
tors, was Mnebactased : and though 
he was followed by numbers into the 
Tottumfog, yet it was more for the 
half hour’s recreation than anything 
they had left behind them. This scru- 
tiny over, the Tottumfog was cast 
loose, and consigned into the hands of 
the Dockyard-men, and the frigate 
made fast in her place, She was what 
is now called an old-fashioned oak fri- 
gate, had undergone a thorough repair, 
was to be newly rigged and. masted, 
and though rated only a 32-guy ship, 
was intended to carry 44 guns, witha 
complement of 260 men. As soon as 
she was fast, the Captain ordered old 
Jerry the signalman to bend the Tot- 
tumfog’s standard on her staff; then 
assembling all his crew on her quar- 
ter-deck, and ordering a flaggon of 
wine to be placed on the capstan, he 
filled a glass, and, doffing his Rus- 
sian cap, exclaimed, “‘ Success to the 
Bounce! and success to her present 
ship’s company! May she wear the 
standard about to be unfurled, with as 
much henour, and as many years, as 
her crippled predecessor, our old Tot- 
tumfog! Signalman, hoist away!” 
—Up went the standard, bolt went 
the wine, the drum rolled, the fife and 
boatswain’s pipe screamed, the ma 
rines presented arms, and. the whole 
ship’s company joined heartily in re- 
peated cheers. After the wine had 
gone round all the officers, the Captain 
ordered all hands to knock. off for. a 
day ; ordered also the main-brace.te 
be spliced, that they might all haye 
it in their power to drink healths. al- 
so; and went.over the side, followed 
by his second in command, amidst 
the thundering plaudits of the-whole 
crew. 

It is hardly necessary to remind our 
intelligent readers, that about this 
time the disputes with the United 
States of America, founded upon our 
Orders in Council, were driven to a crie 
sis, and that although these orders 
were rescinded, so far a8 America wag 
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coticerned, yet it did not hinder Con- 
gress from declaring war. To mect 
this new enemy on fair 
ground, was a matter of no small dif- 
ficulty to a country already engaged, 
heart and hand, in a mortal grapple 
with the combined forces of the despot 
of Europe in the Peninsula, in the 
Mediterranean, and in Flanders. As 
ry was a eee state of 
ifling importance, in point o 
prow" and enterprise, the defety of 
our foreign commerce imperiously call- 
ed on the legislature of this country 
fer protection, nor did they call in 
vain ; for although, it is true, the Ame- 
ricans appeared first on the ground of 
warfare, and both their ships of war 
and privateers obtained a temporary 
triumph over an unsuspecting and in- 
ferior force, yet it was notoriously the 
presumption of a petulant, thoughtless, 
forward boy, who vengefully raises his 
arm against his parent, and is severely 
punished and whipped for his imper- 
tinence. Britain rose with redoubled 
energy as her perils increased ; and 
such was her industry and activity, 
that in an astonishing short period of 
time, she swept the American cruizers 
from: the seas, and blockaded all their 
incipal ports. Of course, it need not 
be doubted, that the greatest bustle 
pervaded every Dockyard in the king- 
dom’; the workmen were at it night 
and day’; a small armament, hastily 
provided for the defence of our com- 
meree, was as hastily dispatched across 
the Atlantic, to stem the torrent, till 
a more efficient force could be got 
ready ; and amongst others which were 
hurrying for that station, may be men- 
tioned his Majesty’s frigate’ Bounce. 
Compelled now to be on the alert, 
therefore, we will not stop to narrate 
the minutie of fitting out, nor attempt 
to describe how smartly and sedulous- 
ly all hands were employed from dawn 
until dusk—how the Tottumfog’s crew 
went to the Dockyard in a body, and 
got every farthing paid them that was 
due ; and how, of course, the frigate 
and hulk for several days was a scene 
of disorder, riot, and misrule ; how, 
order being restored, her complement 


of men was were os. partly by drafts 
from the Guard-ship iat = or a 
partly by sweeping t ver and ‘jails 
of thie cumanies how, by the end of 
a fortnight; her'masts stood: on end, 
“bolt upright,” fully rigged and ar- 
rayed); chow, im three wi after re- 
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ceiving two months’ wages in advance, 
she fell down to the Note, where 
having received her instructions, she 
almost immediately got under way. 
All this we humbly beg our readers to 
suppose in their mind’s eye ; m 
to skip athwart Channel at once, an 
to land them and the Bounce, at one 
wide leap, safely and soundly into 
the snug anchorage of the Emerald 
Isle called Bearhaven, where they were 
to await the assemblage of a 1 fleet 
of fruit vessels from various quarters, 
and convoy them to the Azores. 
Nothing could exceed the joy of 
Dennis at the sight once mote of his 
native land; he was all mirth and 
spirit, and full of the very loquacity 
of praise. Though his extra t 
panegyric was frequently un ry 
and our hero h him with a patient 
smile, he still silently thought that 
much more favourable specimens might’ 
have been exhibited of the Emerald 
Isle than the meagre mountainous dis- 
trict which lay before a on truth, 
if we except uen ili 
stations and pe | walth “ax 
every summit met the eye, there was 
nothing either around Bearhaven, or 
on Bear Island, that could strike 
person, who was at all familiar wi 
the north of Scotland, or indeed any 
northern country whatever. The coun 
try all around had a wild, rocky, mossy, 
rude appearance, with here and there 
patches of turf-covered cottages, whose 
inside was filthy in the extreme ; and 
cultivation just sufficient to mark that 
the country was inhabited. The in- 
habitants, old and young, were both 
rude and ragged ; but of what little 
they had, they freely and good-hu- 
mouredly gave a share. Indeed, he 
are naturally a frank, open- 
spirited people ; with a ready wit pe~ 
culiar to the country, and an uncon- 
querable tenacity of opinion, which. 
interference perhaps may bend,. but. 
we are confident will never subdue. 
In short, they are warm friends ; and 
if they are as warm enemies, it.is pos+_ 
sibly because they have too little to 
do, and too much leisure to sit and 
brood over their poverty and misery. | 
It was astonishing to see what vast 
numbers of idle, dirty, 
es, used to come down the haven in 
their wenn age for no other ae 
‘a ntly to gaze at 
Frigate A: few of thém had a single | 
bettle of whisky for sale, which was 
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gladly exchanged for flour, biscuit, 
Fell pethen: and it was singular to 
hear, in the haggling that ensued on 
these bargain-imakings, how victo- 
rjously the Jrish would beat off’ all 
‘ attempts at superiority ; for though 
many were the attempts to put Paddy 
down, it was quite unayailing, as he 
never failed to beat them to silence 
amidst shouts of involuntary laughter. 
One fellow inquired of a boatman, 
whether he had any e-cocks for 
sale? ‘* No, my dare,” replied Pat, 
* none for sale; but I have a most 
excellent game pig here.”—‘* What's 
the price of him?” cried the other. 
—* Oh! honey, and he isn’t for sale 
either. He was fat, you see, and get- 
ting yionstraciously discontinted, I 
just brought him out along with me, to 
ve astare at you, and take warning.” 
In a few days, the fruit vessels ha- 
ving all made their appearance, the 
Bounce got under way, and, leaving 
Cape Clear behind them, they weresoon 
in the Atlantic Ocean. It was now that 
aptain Switchem began sedulously to 
ill all hands to a familiar and dex- 
terous use of the gun, musket, and 
cutlass. Of the last he was particular- 
ly anxious to have them made adepts, 
and for that express purpose had been 
at some pains to procure an ex 
swordsman, to serve both for the in- 
struction of his officers and crew. As, 
under this man, we think his scheme 
of teaching both systematic and sim- 
ple, and might possibly furnish a hint 
or two to young commanders, we shall 
briefly explain it. On any day of the 
week, when wind and weather permit 
ted, any two men, by going to this 
teacher, and telling him they wanted 
a bout of skill at single-stick,(the same 
cutlass-play,) upon permission ask- 
el and obtained, were immediately fur- 
nished with two cane rattans, stuck in 
wicker handles ,and also accommodated 
with the use of the lee-side of the quar- 
ter-deck,where they might thrash away 
at each other until one or other of them 
gave in. This was signified in few 
words, and by delivering up his arms 
to his conqueror, who now stood cham- 
pion on the quarter-deck, while his 
crest-fallen an ist, by the laws of 
the , had immediately to leave 
the ; a regulation which pointed 
out the individual to all hands, and 
was often found to be the bitterest 
part of the pill. Besides, as the cham- 
pion for the time was always particu- 
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larly noticed by the Captain ‘and his, 
officers, and conferred a sort of minor 
dignity pn the birth where he messed, 
there were constantly a number of spi= 
rited individuals emulous for the of- 
fice. To be beat out of it was, of course, 
felt as a personal affront by the whole 
mess ; and it was therefore nothing 
uncommon for the discomfited wight, 
as soon as he reached his mess-table, 
to be questioned as to who had foiled 
him. ‘To this he would reply, some 
times sulky enough, by giving the 
champion’s name. 

“* What! Rowley, did you say, ma- 
tey ?” would the interrogator exclaim ; 
** did Rowley make you give in?— 
My eye, what a shame! to allow a fel- 
low that can’t tie a reef-knot to take 
the shine out of our‘mess! Hang me, 
however, if I'll stand that, for one ; 
you may all do as likes you best. I 
say, matey, does he walk the deck ?” 

“* T believe he does,” would be the 
disconsolate reply. 

‘* Why, then, cheer up, my heart, 
for I'll have at him, and thatin a mi- 
nute. It’s nonsense to swagger, mates 
—I know well enough that Rowle 
has a pretty sharp eye, and a sahertieh 
turn of his wrists ; but what then ?— 
this here I’se be bold to say before the 
all on ye, that d—n me but he must 
quilt me also before I will bolt such 
an affront. So here goes, my mates. 

So saying, amid the plaudits of his 
messmates, away he would march to 
the main hatchway, on the grating of 
which lay the captive weapon of his 
companion. Here he would find the 
champion pacing backwards and for- 
wards, who, the mene he oe 
appearance above the deck, ta im 
on the head with his nem i at 
this moment his courage failed him, 
he had only to return to his mess-ta- 
ble, accompanied with a roar of deri- 
sive laughter, interlarded with a few 
elegant epithets which we shall not 
name ; but if otherwise, he had only 
to say, “‘ Here I come, my lad!” when 
his opponent would directly walk off 
to the lee side of the quarter-deck, and 
there quietly await the onset. This 
gave the officers time to assemble to 
windward, when the two would imme. 
diately assault each other, and thrash 
away without intermission ; and often, 
when there existed a secret grudge, 
without mercy. At these practisings 
the teacher was generally present, and 
by his remarks often guided the Cap» 
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tain or his first Lieutenant in putting 
a stop. to the game. In fact, taken al- 
a this method of cutlass-exer- 
cise, however harsh it may appear, 
ssed many advantages ; for while 
it exhibited individual skill and spirit 
to the officers, it feelingly taught the 
individualsthemselves where they were 
ale inferior—gave them a prac- 
tical k 
—habituated them to coolness, and a 
watchful eye—and, above all, gave 
them an excellent opportunity of get- 
ting rid of any spleen or secret grudge 
they might entertain against one an- 
other. 

In a few weeks, favoured with a fine 
breeze, they made the island of Fayal, 
at the entrance of the spacious road- 
stead of which the Bounce stood off 
and on, while part of her convoy went 
in and anchored. It has always been 
our opinion, that the inmate of a man- 
of-war must be by necessity a very 
poor land-traveller, even when pos- 
sessed of every advantage; and, of 
course, we decline saying a word of 
this. otherwise delightful island—its 
beautiful harbour—the gaudiness and 


imposing appearance of its numerous 
canons jite-psinted wooden houses, 
or the striking contrast afforded by the 


rich and clustering verdure of the foli- 

e which commonly embowers the 
Bo white-washed villas and cottages 
of the town—all this may be found, in 
all its minutie, in the pages of any of 
our numerous voyage-mongers—so let 
it pass. After seeing a part of her cori- 
voy safely disposed of, the Bounce now 
bore away for the neighbouring island 
of St Michaels, and let go her anchor 
under the town, all well. This island 
the British consul had made choice of 
for his residence, and as it was on that 
account the principal wine and fruit 
mart of the Azores, the duty of the 
Bounce, regarding the remainder of 
her convoy, was at an end. Whatever 
supplies wanted, therefore, were 
readily complied with, but Mr Reed 
com: fained grievously of the havock 
which had been made amongst the 
vessels frequenting the island, by the 
active vigilance of the American priva- 
teers. Of two, he —_ with peculiar 
virulence for their effrontery and bold- 
ness—roundly expressed his fears for 
the homeward-bound Indiamen—and 
minutely described the more promi- 
nent shapes and various disguises ‘they 
commonly assumed. Captain Switchem 


ledge of new feints and cuts . 
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assured him he would certainly run 
down the islands in quest of them; and 
Smee ae 
P e 
accordingly sailed next morning, and 
stood in for the coast of Africa. They 
made Madeira on the evening of a 
beautiful day, and as the sun had 
down while they were approaching 
the place of anchorage, they were 
suddenly saluted with a shot from an 
old crazy fort in front of the town of 
Funclial, which, however, was Tot 
paid the smallest attention to. Im-« 
mediately, however, this shot was fol- 
lowed by several others, one of which 
whizzed so closely over the masts of 
the Bounce, as completely to arouse 
the captain’s choler. ing a boat 
to be lowered and manned, he bawled 
out to Lieutenant Doeboy from the 
gangway, “ Tell the comniandant of 
the fort from me, Mr Doeboy, that it 
is not customary for British officers to 
be fired at with impunity, and if he 
dares to send me another shot, I will 
lay my ship alongside of him, and 
bring his fort about his ears in a trice.” 
The boat speedily returned with a note 
for the captain, who, after seeing his 
vessel safely at anchor, went imme- 
diately on shore himself. 5 
Next morning, as soon as duty 


would permit, a numerous oma 4 of . 
the fore- 


land-gazers assembled on 
castle. . 


“ aint that there the place where all 
the vine we drinks comes ftom ?” 


“To be sure and it is,” was the: 


answer ; “ by the hookey, boy, wert 
snug ashore there, thee’d get a skinful, 
almost for the drinking on’t.” ’ 
“ That be d——d for a fudge,” 
echoed a third ; “‘ at least I must’ 
*twas never my good luck to get. 


a blow-out as be; on in that 
there way, and I’ve ashore here 


often and often. On the contrary, 
mates, I always found it quite the re- 
verse, and whenever I’d occasion to 
freshen hawse in that there town ‘as 
lies under the hill yonde 
devilish well I’d obliged to table*my 
shiners all as one as in England. Bless 
your souls, lads, ’tis allowed by every 


one who knows anything of the matter 


to bea@monstrous dear hole, and it’s so 
full of Jews, and your d——d Scotch 
and Irish sharking rascals, as you can’t 
think. ‘These fellows are sure to pick 


up their crumbs wherever they go, and 


‘*T say, matey,” asked a simpleton, 


, I knows» 
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where the devil won’t you find ‘em ? 
For my I think the old saying as 
true as the Prayer Book, when it says, 
that your Seotch and Newcastle grind- 
wen ‘ haud ye there, Joseph 
ow just ha e there, 
Aitkins,” cried a Scorch smacksman 


7 
interrupting the last speaker, “‘ for my 
eerty ye're just far enough. Hae you 
the cheek to stand up before me and 
say, that a’ the Scotch folk are shark- 

rascals, sir?” 


ps Mayhap I have, mate—and what 
?” 

_' What then, sir—what then did 
ye say?” cried the kindling Scot, 
“ why just that ye’re a liar, a muckle 
foul-mouthed liar, wha’s filthy tongue 
wad be nane the waur o’ a gude scra- 
ping: That's just what then, sir.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! d’ye hear that now, 
mates?” cried the seaman, laughing ; 
“may I die but f did but barely men- 
tion the Scotch, and here is Watty 
Nettlestang like a red-hot shot ready 
to skuttle me. Come, come, my red- 
cheeked canny laddie, don’t go to be 
foolish now ; for if I did hook in the 
careful folks of your calf country, I at 
least knew that. you were out on’t.” 

. “ Out on’t or in on’t, sir, ye suld 
aye speak the truth,” cried the Scots- 
man} with animation, “ and no be 
gaun, to compare ane’s kith and kin 
wi’ the-only creatures wha are under 
the ban o’ the Almighty.” 

“ Ob, ho!” rejoined the smiling 
Atkins, “ then if I understand you 
aright;. mate, the Jews and the Irish 
age sent to’ Coventry.— D—n me, but 
that’s something new, however.” 

“© did not say so, Joseph,” answer- 
ed Nettlestang ; “so ye needna tak 
me-up before I'fa’. It’s weel kent the 
Irish are our ain folk, and just as good, 
ifne better, than ony o’ us—and it’s as 
weel; kent:by: the haill o’ us what the 
Jews are—a. parcel o’ cheating neer- 


“ Glory, my heart of oak, and give 
ug; your flipper,” shoved in a turbu- 
lent Se nen BE foes —— 

ing fo: an ing. Nettle- 
stone haaiilly by the hand: “ By 
the powers of war, but I honour you 
now; and'the coun 


As, forJoe Atkins, honey, you need 


not ney nor: oe we nt — 
he spakes—I know him , dear— 
he’s real-Sussex bang you must.know, 
of: the real stockfish kidney I mane— 
thatds goed forthe devil a cross at all at 
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all, until it gets a hearty drubbing. So 

if your so minded, boy, and he goes on 

to be after rae ae any longer our 
br 


ould fathers, a others, and cousins, 
and all that, to your rascally Jews 
and other ugly creatures, why up fist 
and down with him. As sure as m 
name’s Donelly I'll back you with 
my soul—for I loves the good people 


at home as well as yourself, ay and 


ould Ireland to boot, honey—I think 
it will be devilish funny, indeed, if the 
one or other of us can’t take the Eng- 
lish conceit out on him in a brace of 
shakes.” 

** You hear now, mates, how un- 
mercifully I’m abused, for a mere no- 
thing,” cried Atkins, addressing those 
around him. “ I’m a liar—I’m Sussex 
bang—and I’m the devil knows how 
many other hard names, and all for 
saying, what we all knows to be true, 
that your Scotch and Irish are to be’ 
found in every hole and corner of this’ 
here world, humbugging and pick- 
ing up their crumbs, as plentiful 
almost as the Jews themselves. Now’ 
to all this here nonsense I’d scorn: to 
return a wag of my tongue, were’t not, 
d’ye see, that I am where I am; any~ 
where else, believe me, mates, Joe 
Atkins would think d——d little of 
himself if he wan’t able to say, that, 
for a single pint of grog, he has the 
conceit to think himself bang enough 


to thrash the pair of ‘em, one after’ 


t’other, in the twirling of a mop-stick.” 

* Would you faith, Joseph Aitkins?” 
cried Nettlestang, with a grin of de 
fiance. “‘ Od, I'd like to see you try it, 
lad. I’m unco doubtfae you'd find it 
a dourer job than ye’re aware o’, ye 
gibble-gabbling niger that ye’re.” 

“© Well said, Scotchman,” cried-a 
mischievous listener, encouraging the 
broil—'* Why hang me, Joe, but 
that’s a complete nailer to ye, my-lad.” 

“I'd rather consider it a. direct 
challenge, mate,” chimed a second. 

“ I’m a little inclined to think that 
way myself,” cried Atkins coolly, 
“and so without any more palaver, 
for I won’t eat up my words, I don’t 
care although I should make them 
good. What say the pair on ye?’ Wilt 
godown to the galley now—or would’st 
rather: make it a lantern business >— 
it’s all one to II cheerfully give you 
your choice.” 

‘* I’m ready for you momently, Jo-~ 
seph,” cried Nettlestang eagerly, “for 
let the consequence be what it will, 
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I'll no stand by and hear auld Scot- 
land bamboozled, it will I no.” 

“‘ Well behaved again, Watty,” cried 
his former encourager, rubbing his 
hands together with delight. “‘ Come, 


mates, let’s down to the instant- 
ly and let them have it out.’ 

“* Och, and we'll do no such a thing, 
honey,” cried Barny, in evident wrath ; 
“so do be so good as shut up —_ 
potato-trap if you please, for the devil 
a one here —_ a word of advice 
from a s n like you.” 

“Th Re hmang’d = if Barny’s not 
beginning to hen,” cried a looker-on. 

‘¢ Why that’s nothing uncommon,” 
said a second ; “‘ every one knows Do- 
nelly’s a wheeling cock.” 

‘* No, honey,” cried the Irishman 
with animation, ‘‘I’m neither begin- 
ning hen nor to wheel either, though 
troth on.me, I rather wish to keep my 
trotters clear of the darbies. How- 
ever, I don’t care a skirrach, so faith 
just come along with you all, mates, 
and the devil fly away with the 
hindermost.” ; 

So saying, the daring fellow darted 
from the forecastle. and disappeared 
down the fore-hatchway. He was im- 
mediately followed by Atkins and 
Nettlestang, with a crowd of curious 
ee ‘ 

We think it quite unnecessary to 
describe the battle which followed, 
such affairs bei uite common in 
newly congr ips’ companies, 
until the various grades of skill, from 
the champion downwards, are proper- 
ly fixed, when all goes on smoothly. 
We will only shortly observe, that it 
was a hard, a desperate, and a keenly 
contested conflict—that the utmost 
order and silence, as far as possible, 
was maintained—and that fortunately 
for the credit of Atkins, who was in 
great distress, and while every faculty 
of the numerous auditors was wound 
up to the highest pitch as to its final 
issue, Captain Switchem came sudden- 
ly on board—his ears were attracted by 
the bustle—the parties were all instant- 
ly seized, and immediately put in irons. 

Whether the Captain had received 
any farther intelligence when on shore 
or not, is not. known, but certain it is 
that he was not long on board ere the 
Bounce was once more under way, 
with her head directed in the course of 
the Canaries. She thus carried: on 
under easy sail’ for the first two days, 
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Til 
without ytind worthy of 
notice ; but on pe ape da A 


the meridian, the look-out — 
the deck, first sung out, Land ahead 
and immediately after backed his inti- 
mation with the triumphant bawl of 
Two sail on the lee-bow ! 

“* Bravo, my brave fellow!” cried 
the captain, snatching up his glass, 
and leaping on the forecastle, “ point 
to them, my lad.” 

‘* T have them, sir,” said Lieutenant 
Fyke, who had eagerly followed him ; 
“I see them quite distinctly—they 
appear to me to be square-rigged.” 

‘* The very description, Fyke,” cried 
the captain exultingly—“ the very de- 
scription, by my honour.—Oh ay, I 
have them now—yes, as you say, 
they are square-rigged.—Oh, to 4 
certainty, it must be them, for you'll 
remark, my good sir, how much they 
loom like war vessels, and I heard of 
none of ours being on this. station:at 
present. Zounds, Fyke, pipe: make 
sail directly, and let’s down upon them 
before they are aware—they never 
could be better placed than they are 
now. But stop, stop a little, my good 
sir—ha, ha; ha! just put your glass 
to your eye, Fyke—ha, ha, ha! as I 
wish to be saved if they’re notmaking 
sail to give us chase.” " 

“* 1 see what they’re about, sir,” res 
plied Lieutenant Fyke, drily ; ‘“ but 
why not make sail to run. away?” 

.© Oh, bless your soul, not: at all,” 
cried Captain Switchem, “ they bear 
not the smallest indication of that, 
Fyke, which besides you know to be 
oe in’ our present situation, 
unless we all turn in. No, no, my 
good sir, look you again, andyeu'll be 
quite of my opinion. New, by mine 
honour, Mr Columbia, but you'te:a 
fine fellow, and mean. to> save)us: @& 
deal of trouble ; come on, old sly boots, 
come on—even tho you should 
catch a tartar—Ha, ha!—D’ye 
think I’m right now, Fyke?” 


** Quite so, sir,” replied: thei first 
Lieutenant, with a smile; “ ‘pon my 


honour, Jonathan doesn’t seem to’ be 
aware what he is about.” 

** So much the better, Fykes. so: 
much the better,” continued the Cap«: 


tain. ‘* However, we mustn't allow: . 


honest page to smoke us either, 
so dispatch a messenger. down to our‘ 
senlad Llennasiots Mr Plash, anditell 
him by all means to make his fellows: 
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their guns ready, but to. k 
She main deck ports fast until further 
orders. You may also tell your own 
division of ers to stand ready, 
Fyke, for if we are right in our conjec- 
tures at all, my plan is this,—I think 
Vl first astonish the foremost with a 
broadside or two, and then throw 
you on board of her to make her your 
own—as for the second, you know we 
can pepper her at our leisure. What 

think ye, Fyke ?” 

- “J think your scheme excellent, 
sir,” said the first Lieutenant, “ and 
shall feel myself honoured in the 
execution of your orders.” 

** Come, come, Fyke, no flattery, I 
beseech you ; ‘tis not such a pleasant 
service I’m putting you on, I assure 

ou; but you know, as our friend 
Nail ing sings, and he’s a cool cal- 
eulating sprig of the old school, ‘ Pro- 
motion lies through a thorny ‘whet 
come now, my good Fyke, let me see 

exert yourself, and get all things 

in order as smartly as you can. Mean- 
time I'll watch their motions.” 
_. You may depend upon me, sir,” 
said the first Lieutenant, retiring. 
.. The utmost bustle now prevailed in 
clearing away for action, and no long 
time ed ere all was’ ready—the 
guns being manned and double shotted, 
and the lighted matches secured in 
their a The utmost — ~~ 
prevail e Bounce jogging slow 
onwards towards the land and — = 
vessels bearing to her under a 
heavy press of sail. Hardly had a 

uarter of an hour elapsed, when a 

from the head most vessel whistled 

over the Bounce’s bowsprit. 

*€ Oh, you blockhead,’ cried Captain 
Switchem, smiling and showing his 
teeth, “‘ I see what you take me 
for now—an outward-bound India- 
man. However, I'll convince you of 

mistake in a very few minutes. 
i Heavens, Fyke,” continued 
he, addressing his second in command, 
who had now joined him, ‘do go for- 
ward and keep those fellows close 
under the gunnel—they’re so impa- 
tient, they'll completely spoil the joke 
altogether. y, my brave fellows, 
be steady, I beseech you—you'll get 
plenty of Jonathan in a very few 
minutes—but for God’s sake let him 
near us a little more.” 

Another shot from the same vessel 
again whizzed athwart the _ 

* Steady, steady, my gallant lads,” 
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EDee. 
cried Captain Switchem, observing with 
secret satisfaction the impatient fidgets 
of his gunners, “ just a very few mo- 


ments longer, upon my — honour. 
Quartermaster, keep her away—there 
now, steady, and keep her so. Are 
you all ready below, Fyke ?” 

“ All ready, sir,” replied ‘his first 
Lieutenant. 

** Then you may fly to your eom- 
mand as soon as you please, for I 
mean to speak to this skirmisher di- 
rectly—he'll do us damage else. Mr 
Doeboy, are you all ready forward ?” 

* All ready, sir, and out of all 
patience.” 

“ Ah well, that’s all just as it should 
be. But for God’s sake, Doeboy, 
caution your people to be cool and 
steady, and be sure to take a good 
aim—they have every advantage.’ 

A third shot now flew over the 
Bounce’s forecastle from the foremost 
brig, which was now nearly within 
pistol-shot to leeward. This also be- 
ing paid no attention to, she at last 
commenced a regular sort of running 
fire, at the same time hoisting the 
American colours. 

** Now, my good friend Jonathan,” 
cried the Captain, unsheathing his 
splendid sabre, ‘ I'll coquette with 
you no longer, for you've at last done 
exactly what I wanted. Quarter- 
master, the moment I give the word, 
be sure that you luff her up—Signal- 
man, are you ready? Mr Doeboy, 
look out there—ready, ready, oh!” 

* All ready, sir,” was the response. 

“ Then Fire !— Hoist away !”” bawl- 
ed the Captain, and the brig that mo- 
ment was completely undeceived: by a 
broadside that made her stagger again, 
while the British cross fluttered its de- 
fiance'in the breeze. The Captain now 
ordered the main deck ports to be 
hoisted, and immediately another and 
more heavy broadside was pouted- into 
the brig which created the most mani- 
fest confusion. 

‘© Away there, boarders, away!” 
bawled the captain. 

The drum rolled, the boats were 
lowered, when Lieutenant Fyke and 
his boarders (among whom was our 
hero and his steady friend Dennis) 
started on deck, leaped into the boats, 
and gallantly boarded the brig, cutlass 
in hand.» This was a service of un- 
common danger ; for the brig was full 
of men of the most daring resolution, 
and though the unexpected broadsides 

13 
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they had received had done consider- 
able execution, yet were they more 
astonished than defeated. Roused from 


their stupor at the sight of the boarders 
ing in _ them, they — 
their arms, and a most sanguinary fight 
ensued. The Bounce had how avenied 
so far astern, for the purpose of attack- 
ing the second brig, that no assistance 
could be expected from her in any- 
thing like time—Lieutenant Fyke and 
his boarders therefore fought for their 
lives. Twice had they gained the 
uarter deck of the brig, and twice were 
dee driven back with great loss on both 
sides to her bows ; on a third desperate 
rally, however, they once more fought 
their way to her after-quarter, and 
Lieutenant Fyke, assisted by Edward 
and Dennis, who never left him, was 
in the very act of pulling down the 
Fifteen Stars, when he was felled to 
the deck by the butt end of a musket 
of a colossal man of colour. He fell 
on his face, and lay there completely 
senseless ; and the tall dingy monster, 
uttering a loud howl of triumph, was 
in the very act of repeating ‘his blow, 
when it was successfully parried by 
Edward, while Dennis at a single 
stroke of his cutlass stretched his huge 
carcase on the deck. They now once 
more flew aft and hauled down the 
colouts, instantly hoisting the union in 
its place. Then cheering their com- 
rades once more to action, they each 
took a gangway, which they charged 
with such determined courage, that 
after a short but severe conflict, they 
succeeded in forcing the crew from the 
deck, and immediately battened down 
the hatches upon them. In the veryact 
of doing this Edward received his last 
and most serious wound ; a pistol being 
fired through the hatches at him, the 
ball of which lodging in his right arm 
rendered it useless in a moment. He 
had already received different strokes 
of the cutlass, and other missiles, on 
various parts of his body, and the 
point of a pike had been driven through 
the fleshy part of his thigh ; but cir- 
cumstancedas he knew they all were, he 
had hitherto persevered with astonish- 
ing resolution, determined to conquer 
or die along with his companions. 
Finding that, on account of his disa- 
bled. arm, he could be of no farther 
service, he thought he would now go 
aft, and look after the remains of Lieu- 
tenant Eyke, a gentleman who had 
been uni — favourable to him, and 
Vout. XVIII. 
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whose devin - Moda beet often 
experienced. reaching the quarter- 
deck he found him still lying on -his 
face, and the blood flowing profusely 
from a large wound in his head. Un- 
acquainted with surgery, he knew not 
how to proceed, and was pondering in 
his own mind what to do, when he 


thought he observed a slight convulsive . 


shudder come over the extremities of 
his officer. He eagerly renewed his 
attentions, and his joy was complete 
when he discovered that he still breath- 
ed. Disr ing himself for a mo- 
ment, although he bled from various 
parts, he succeeded in turning Lieu- 
tenant Fyke round on his back, un- 
tied his collar, and. sitting down and 
placing the wounded head on his un- 
armed thigh, he resolved to wait with 
patience the arrival of Dennis, who, 
with the others, was still forward se- 
curing more effectually the turbulent 
and desperate prisoners of the brig. 

Nothing could exceed the astonish- 
ment of Dennis, who had luckily re- 
ceived no serious injury, when he came 
aft and beheld the officer he most re- 
spected, and the friend he most loved, 
in such a miserable plight. Edward 
by this time had become so exceeding- 
ly weak through loss of blood, as to 
nearly in a state of complete stupor, 
and was found by Dennis leaning over 
his officer, whom he had meant to sup- 

» in a state almost bordering on 
insensibility, the blood which flowed 
from their united wounds mingli 
and moving slowly away to . 
Dennis stood for a moment looking at 
the unfortunate pair, then throwing 
from him his deep-dyed cutlass, he 
sprung forward, and was on his knees 
before Edward in a moment. Taking 
him kindly round the middle, \ he 
gazed earnestly for some time on his 
now pallid countenance, repeatedly 
wiped away the blood which trickled 
down his temples, then burst into 
tears, and exclaimed— 

“ Och, och, = dear fellow, and has 
it indeed come thus hard upon you!— 
och, by the powers now, and I’m 
for it—indeed, darling, I am !—Now 
whatshall I do for you, honey ?speak 
if you can, dear—tell your Mahoney 
what he can do for you, and he'll fly 
like the devil in a gale of wind. Och, 
och, how pale you grow, Ned !—B 
the powers now, if he’s not going, that's 
flat—ILord, Lord, what do!— 
what can I do!” 
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“* Water, water !” faintly articula- 
‘ted Edward. 

: ** Water, honey,” cried the > 

Dennis, sudden ringing to his 
feet, “by the <n ~—~e8 shall 
have that in the twinkling of a sun- 
beam,” and away he ran to the tank, 
and for want of a better utensil came 
back with his leathern hat full of that 
precious liquid. 

Edward drank greedily, and felt 
somewhat revived ; and asmany others 
had now flocked round him, he was 
in no want of such immediate assist- 
ance as could be had. Among these, 
Bill Lyson and Jack Sykes took the 
lead—their age and experience suggest- 
ing — which rawer wit could 
never have thought of. The neck ker- 
chiefs were freely volunteered as ban- 
dages for the heads of their officer and 
comrade ; another was employed as a 
torniquet on Edward’s thigh; and 
Dennis Mahoney’s joy was unbounded 
awhen Bill Lyson and Jack Sykes both 
assured him that the bone of Edward’s 
arm was still quite sound. Making a 
couch of old sails, jackets, &c. &c. 
beaft the wheel, they carefully placed 
the two invalids side by side—dispo- 
sed of the dead and dying sans cere- 
monie—placed a strong guard on the 
two ways, well armed—and there- 
mainder taking their station round the 
companion-ladder hatch, they steered 
directly after the Bounce, who was 
standing in for the land, with the 
other brig as a prize in her wake. 
Continuing their course with a fair 
wind, they all went into Teneriffe 
that same afternoon, and let go their 
anchors before the town of Santa 
Cruz. 

As Captain Switchem meant to wood 
and water at this island, which would 
detain him for a few days, he lost no 
time in ‘applying to the governor for 
permission to land his sick and wound- 
ed during the period of his stay. His 
request was immediately granted, to- 
gether with a volun offer from 
the governor of the use of his hospitals 
—an offer which was gladly accepted. 
Lieutenant Fyke and Edward, together 
with a number of others, were there- 
fore immediately sent on shore, and 
conveyed with the utmost carefulness 
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to the government hospital—where, it 
is almost needless to add, their wounds 
being strictly examined and properly 
dressed, they met with every attention 
which an intelligent, a humane, and 
a generous people could bestow. 

In the hospital of Santa Cruz, Ed- 
ward and his companions enjoyed every 
comfort they could possibly want or 
wish for—the inhabitants of the town, 
in whom the natural grave dignity of 
the Spaniard is happily blended with 
the airy vivacity of France, frequent- 
ly visiting them, and vying with each 
other in their tokens of kindness and 
hospitality. But this was too good a 
life to last long, and the hour of their 
departure at last arrived. The captain, 
with. the governor’s assent, having 
permitted the best half of the Ameri- 
cans to go on shore, had now got the 
Bounce and her two prizes ready for 
sea—and Doctor Cawdle having ree 
ported all his patients out of danger, 
they were, with much regret on Ed- 
ward’s part, conveyed from the hospi- 
tal to the frigate, which immediately 
after sailed for Halifax, Nova Seotia. 
Lieutenant Fyke, now convalescent, 
showed Edward the utmost attention 
and kindness during the passage, fre- 
quently visiting him personally in 
his hammock in sick bay, and often 
sending him any little delicacy he 
thought he would like from the ward- 
room table. All this goodness, how- 
ever, was completely counteracted by 
the bad air, the salt provisions, the un- 
ceasing noise, and the stinted allowance 
of necessary cordials, universally to be 
found in a vessel of war. It was not 
therefore without a feeling of much 
satisfaction, weak and emaciated as he 
was, that at the end of six weeks of 
severe suffering, he found himself go- 
ing over the Bounce’s side in his ham- 
mock, for the purpose of being convey- 
ed to Halifax hospital. He afterwards 
learnt, that through the mediation of 
Lieutenant Fyke, who had also taken 
lodgings ashore, he had been accom- 
panied by his ‘steady friends Maho- 
ney, Tyson, and Sykes—who, after 
seeing him safely moored; and having 
taken an affectionate farewell, left the 
— in a very gloomy frame of 
mind. 


Ss. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


Wuart do you think the gay, spright- 
ly, tasteful, Tight-minded Gnas have 
been talking of for the last six months? 
A new opera, you will say, or poem, 
two rival fashions, D’Arlincourt’s last 
romance, or Talleyrand’s dry bon- 
mot—all wrong, quiet astray, it is 
neither on wit, literature, the arts, 
the mode, nor any other of its prover- 
bial occupations, that the French mind 
is bent at present. No, no, our neigh- 
bours have become men of business, 
quite above such trifling ; and the sole 
object of thought and word amongst 
them is, and has been, nothing other 
than the stocks, M. de Villele, and 
his three per cents. Enter their sa- 
lons, peruse their journals, pam- 
phlets,* read even their long faces, 
and no other subject will you find 
interesting or occupying them. Hear 
them—why, you would think this Vil- 
lele was a Mazarin, a Dubois, a Seja- 
nus, a minister carrying into effect the 
worst whims of a rapacious despot, so 
desperate, clamorous, and unceasing 
is the outcry against him—and why, 
simply that he is determined to save 
the state some millions, and because 
he refuses to pay five per cent to the 
public creditor, when he can borrow 
at four per cent to pay off the debt. 
It is the simplest question in finance, 
one that even here the yelling hounds 
of the opposition press would be al- 
most ashamed to bay at. Yet their 
heaven, and earth, and logic, are sub- 
verted to convert so salutary an act 
into a state crime of diabolical turpi- 
tude. 

There can be no doubt of the gene- 
ral advantages to be derived from this 
measure, especially to such a country 
as France, where the rage for metro- 
politan and city-life has ever been 
such as to leave the country desert— 
desert, at least, of all those inhabit- 
ants whose comfortable incomes would 
enrich it. Since the conversion of the 
rentes, however, all the small fund- 
holders have been compelled to seek 
the usual interest for their limited ca- 
pitals, in land or active speculation. 
And the whole kingdom is at this mo- 
ment covered with Parisians in search 
of little landed proprietés, in lieu of 


the curtailed income which the finance 
minister now offers them. Nor is this 
movement confined to the middling 
ranks; it has extended higher: And 
more nobles have established them- 
selves in their country-seats this sum-= 
mer, than has been known since fif- 
teen. ‘ 
But you have enough of politics 
and political economy at home, with- 
out importing any ; so I pass to sub- 
jects of literature. You have read 
that eloquent, graphic, noble work of 
Segur’s, on the Russian Campaign, 
full of descriptive exaggeration and 
grandiloquence, however impartial and 
fair in its view of persons and poli- 
tics. He has sadly enraged the Buo~ 
napartists, between whom and hint 
the question is, whether the modern 
Cesar was sick or mad, when he com< 
mitted not only the grand imprudence 
of the Russian campaign, but also the 
minor strategic blunders which mark- 
ed it. There was one passage in the 
work, that very much amused me. 
The general is describing the terri- 
ble and unheard-of privations of the 
French soldier; amongst the chief. 
misfortunes he enumerates, is the 
dreadful transition from the coun- 
tries where the eau-de-vie is made 
from wine, to those where it is distil- 
led from grain. This latter stuff, a 
beverage neither more nor less than 
whisky, the general exclaims against 
as the most icious of poi 
which when the unfortunate French-~ 
man chanced to taste, he was straight 
subdued, a dizziness and lethar, 
came over him, and he sunk by 
road-side to rise no more. I cannot 
say, that those effects of whisky are 
extremely uncommon, except so far 
as the never waking after it ; but if 
the plenty of such poisonous stuff 
formed one of the aggravations of the 
soldier’s fate, methinks I am acquaint- 
ed with troops of more than one coun- 
try, who would have volunteered en- 
thusiastically for such a campaign. 
Murat is unaccountably the hero of 
Segur’s first volume, unaccountably, I 
say, for even in the description of the 
battle of the Moskwa, Ney, the hero 
of the day, the Prince of the Moskwa; 





* Nay, their poems. See the clever Bpitré en versa M. Villele par Méry.. . 
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is scarcely mentioned. Whilst, how- 
ever, the work was so far in 

he must have submitted it to some 
friend, who remarked the neglect to 
the author; and he appears, in con- 
sequence,to have endeavoured, towards 
the conclusion of the work, to do more 
justice to the indomitable hardihood 
of Ney. 

As far as we may judge from sale, 
no bad criterion certainly, the publi- 
eation that has rivalled r’s in 

arity, is the work of the Abbé de 
Mennais, * Sur |’Indifference en 
Religion,” &c. Know ye, that the 
French have become arrant polemics. 
Ye have no idea of this on the other 
side of the water, where, no doubt, Se 
still suppose the French to be the 
same infidel, careless race as ever. Far 
from it. The Jesuits are springing up 
in influence, in wealth, and learning— 
no longer, indeed, to do them justice, 
the Jesuits of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
reign, but just such Jesuits as are cal- 
culated to advance the cause of their 
religion in the nineteenth century. 
— is no — proof of the here- 
itary, or, rather, ¢ te sagacit 
ode atebtaenent,: hem hat its 
sons have always suited their thoughts, 
ments, and behaviour, to the age 
in which they lived. In the reign of 
Henry III. and IV., they made use of 
the dagger of the assassin ; and they 
were not singular. Later, they ruled 
mildiy by keeping possession of the 
confessional, and did not root 
éut the Jansenists, till they conde- 
scended to reason with them. Now, 
“7 do not make use of the strong 
flagrant hand of power, which is, 
hevertheless, at their disposal; but 
whilst they proceed quietly to regain 
the wealth, establishments, and other 
sinews of their strength, their autho- 
rity over the public is not fulminated, 
but preached, and preached, moreover, 
in all humility, by such plausible rea- 
soners as De la Mennais, Xavier Le 
Maistre, and others. 
- In opposition to these Jesuits, you 
will, no doubt, in your own mind, o' 
pose a band of liberals and infidels, 
casting forth jests and mockeries on 
their opponents, charging them with 
and hypocrisy, while they de- 
clare selves above the folly and 
restraint of all religion. No such thi 
—even Deism has away, an 
hath ceased to be the mode ; and in- 
stead of the profane scoffing of Vol- 
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taire and his disciples, we find M. 


Constant rting religion vaguely, 
but with will,and M. Keratry, an- 
other liberal member, gravely and se- 
riously proposing, in the midst of the 
utmost zeal for the Christian faith, a 
reform and emendation, if not in the 
principles of religion, at least in the 
forms and ceremonies of public wor- 
ship. Keratry, a French legislator, 
priding himself in his Catholicism, 
calls for prayers in the national sengnt, 
for an election of bishops independent 
of Rome, and, in short, for a complete 
reform in church government. Asa 
proof how much these disputes occupy 
and interest the public mind of France, 
it is but necessary to state, that a Pe- 
riodical of talent and popularity is de- 
voted solely to these discussions. It 
is called the Memorial Catholique, and 
is supported by De la Mennais and 
his confréres. 

Between the rival religionists, Je- 
suits and reformers, stands, but en- 
trenched on liberal ground, a journal 
entitled Le Globe. It is the first pure- 
ly literary paper ever established in 
France ; and the spirit with which it 
is conducted, the eminent talent that 
from time to time is conspicuous in its 
pages, and above all, the impartial tone 
of its politics and morals, so far as a li- 
terary journal can meddle in such con- 
siderations, entitle it to that attention 
amongst us, which it has already at- 
tained in its own country. Its spirit 
is, moreover, something new, and al- 
pe cia different from the impious, 
joking, hackneyed cant, which Mes- 
sieurs Jouy, &c., those wretched 
of the Voltaire school, still kept up for 
the entertainment of the good Pari- 
sians, until of late. ‘he Globe has put 
an end to that set,—a success that de- 
serves our gratitude and admiration, 
even if it did not otherwise command 
both. During the reign of the Miroir 
and the Pandore, it was held as an 
axiom, that French readers would to- 
lerate nothing serious, unless what was 
downright political. The Globe, how- 
ever, commenced its career in the very 
teeth of this prejudice. It was grave, 
sensible, dignified, flattering nought, 
nor royalty nor revolution, uttering 
no jokes, and disdaining to convert it- 
self, like its predecessors, into a mere 
a in order to gain popularity 
with a play-going people. And in de- 


spite of inauspicious prophecy, it has 
succeeded, forming itself the most fla- 
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proof of the serious character, in 
which the proverbial -gaiety, the an- 
i i of the 
French le, is merging fast. 

The editor is Dubois, a young Bre- 
ton, an ex- of some of the 
Parisian co , a man of great in- 
formation, coolness, and sagacity. It 
is amusing to peruse his excellent ar- 
ticles on the religious warfare carried 
on, the shrewdness he displays, the 
impartiality he exercises, now demand- 
ing fair play for the maligned Jesuits, 
and now answering the expostulations 
of the reform and anti-Jesuit party, 
who accuse him as the ally of super- 
stition. To us English, who are so 
far removed in pine <p and feeling 
from the field of such a controversy, 
it is interesting to contemplate these 
struggles of the thinking men of a na- 
tion, without a creed, in want of one, 
and in ey Aare to fix. France 

nts in this respect a primitive 

ind of meme f without precedents, 

without prejudices, without a past, I 

may almost say,—such a blank, such 

a tabula rasa of — has been 

handed down to the present genera- 
tion. 

The most remarkable articles in the 
paper are certainly those of Jouffroy, 
a Tisciple of Cousin, but far more a 
man, or rather a ees of the 
world, than the late captive to the 
Prussians. A paper of his, entitled, 
De la Sorbonne, et des Philo. s, is 
considered the manifesto of the very 
powerful party to which it belongs ; it 
professes, an equal contempt for Vol- 
taire and for the Sorbonne. No essay 
could at once have been more auda- 
cious, more just, or more useful. I 
wish you would allow me to translate 
carefully for you this, and his essay 
on the extinction of Dogmes; they 
would be worthy of one or two pages, 
which Balaam might otherwise oc- 
cupy- The criticism on the arts, espe- 
cially the musical criticism, is original 
and first-rate, an opinion not to be 
predicated possibly of any such thing 
in this country. As to light writing, 
and poetical criticism, that is average, 
and romantique, of course, from the 
youth of its writers. In short, it is one 
of those periodicals, whose establish- 


ment forms an era in the literature of 
an age, and which, in its short career, 
has hed a most manifest influence on 
the tone and style of criticism, pole- 
mics, and periodical writing in France. 
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You have seen the clever letters of 
young De Stael upon It con~ 
tains many naive remarks: one is the 
utter astonishment of the author, that 
during the debates and difficulties of 
the late marriage-act, no member could 
have thought of proposing to make 
marriage a civil contract. The good 
Baron attributes the non-appearance 
of this liberal proposition to its not 
having occurred, forsooth, to any of 
our legislators. Alas! how little he 
knows Henry Brougham and his 
friends! Ten times over did the sub- 
lime thought occur to them, we ma 
inform M. De Stael, although, than 
Heaven, they stood in too much dread 
of the sound religious principles of the 
English people to dare to put forward 
any such opinion. Do not impute this 
to their ignorance, as you do most 
naively, M. Le Baron, but to their 
fears and caution. Another of the 
Baron’s targets for declaiming at, is 
the Droit d’ Ainesse, against which he 
brings all the old principles of the Res 
volution to combat it. There is one 
thing we may learn from modern 
France at present, and it is this, viz. 
That prejudices but a quarter of a 
century old are firmer, more obstinate, 
and more difficult to be overturned, 
than those which have endured for 
ages. Opinions so very old are ques 
tioned at times by those who hold 
them, whilst those of yesterday, such 
as the minor points of the Revolution- 
ary code, are the offspring of yester- 
day's reign of reason, and are looked 
on as utterly unquestionable. Such 
are the existing French prejudices 
against hallowing the union of the 
sexes by a religious ceremony, and 
against supporting the ae and 
aristocracy of a country, by 
eldest sons a superior claim to landed 
property. Those institutions of ours 
they look upon as Gothic ; nor do they 
admit any reasoning on the subject; 
deeming, in limine, the supporter of 
any such argument too illiberal to be 
hearkened to. 


The most popular employment of 


the learned in France at present seems - 


to be history. It is the mine in which 
almost every man of talent hath set 
a to — M. De Baranté’s 
excellent icturesque History of 
the Duke of Seagate you have oad 
of at least, and. Mignet’s celebrated 
abridgement of Revolutionary Effeets 
and Causes... These, however, have 
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been some time published. And in the 
historic mine, to continue my meta- 
phor, revolution is the vein of metal 
most prized and followed. Vertot 
seems to reanimate each pen. Mazure 
has written our Revolution of 1688, 
and Guigot is busy upon our anterior 
one ; whilst Thierry has attained the 
highest success, by his History of the 
Conquest of England by the Normans, 
to compose which, he is said to have 
secluded himself from all society for 
ten years. What he found so peculi- 
arly to interest him in the period he 
has chosen, is quite beyond my con- 
ions. With us, who have been now 
a long time wearied with the mid- 
dle ages, and all that relates to them, 
such a work would not have the small- 
est chance of being read. But in 
France, where the mania of research 
and historic retrospect is altogether 
new, not long since, indeed, awaken- 
ed, for the first time, by the volumes 
of Sismondi, works on this subject and 
era are most greedily perused and 
spoken of. The exhaustion, too, of 
memoirs, which have of late been rare 
of appearance, and scant in informa- 
tion, has necessitated this zeal for 
more elaborate and more finished nar- 
ration. Not only has this general pro- 
pensity towards history been produc- 
tive of the many works of the first 
class I have enumerated, but its influ- 
ence has been felt in the very lowest de- 
partment of historic writing. Abridge- 
ment upon abridgement of the histo- 
ries of all nations under the sun issue 
in duodecimo from the press. They 
are called Resumés, and have been 
multiplied beyond number. Felix 
Bodin, who originated the idea in his 
Resumé de ['Histoire de la France, 
and who has written some dozen more 
perhaps, is styled, in consequence, ei- 
~- le — = le Prince des Resumés, 
et which. And apropos to Bo- 
ey ae that this Prince des Re- 
sumés has laid hold on ve Bentham, 
who is here cooling his hot brain with 
shower-baths, and guards him from 
the too vulgar adoration of the vete- 
ran’s French worshippers, by consti- 
tuting himself his Cerberus, and thus 
enhancing highly the honour and va- 
lue of the juris-consult, by the diffi- 
culty or uiter impossibility of obtain- 
ing a a of his benign countenance. 
In truth, the old gentleman’s charac- 
ter is rising fast beneath the rigid 
gentleman-ushership of Felix. 
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The acting drama seems at a 
low ebb indeed. Jouy has waite 


play, Belisarie, I believe, and Vien-: 


net another, neither worth mention- 
ing. The theatrical attractions of Pa- 
ris at present are first and principally, 
Jocko, a man-ape, who rivals Talma, 
and whom the King of Prussia went 
to see the first night of his Majesty’s 
arrival here, as a token, I suppose, of 
Prussian taste. Pasta, Fodor, both at 
war ; and the Crociato, with its splen- 
did choruses, fill the Italian Opera to 
overflowing. Whilst Perlet, the French 
Mathews, but a very inferior mime 
indeed to our Highgate friend, brings 
visitors to the Gymnase. However,: 
although the stage offers nothing: re- 
markable, the press has sent forth a 
volume of dramas, which has made a 
noise ; I mean the Theatre de Clara 
Gazul, dramas, Spanish by pretence, 
but written by a young Frenchman 
of the name of Merimé. They have 
not much spirit, and with us would 
perhaps be insipid ; but for France, 
they are audaciously original, and 
therefore were presented not to an au- 
dience, but to the reading world, which 
has received them most favourably. . 

The poets have been scribbling, as 
usual, more respectably than remark- 
ably. Lamartine has turned laureat, 
and written a Chant du Sacre, as exe- 
crable as the Vision of Judgment, also 
more Last Words of poor Byron, in 
the shape of another Canto of Childe 
Harold. His latest publication con-. 
sists of a few pretty letters in verse, 
one of them addressed to his brother 
poet, Delavigne. To gratify any stray 
admirer of French poesy and Lamar- 
tine, I shall copy the best passage of 
these epitres; it concludes one of 
them :— ; 


“ Notre Ame est une source errante 
Qui, dans son onde transparente, 
S’empreint de la couleur des lieux ; 
De Ja nature elle est l'image: 
Tantdt sombre comme un nuage, 
Tantdt pure comme les cieux ! 

Si quittant ses rives fleuries, 

Ses flots, par leur pente emportés, 
Vont laver ces plages flétries 

Par l’ombre obscur des cités, 

Elle perd sa teinte azurée, 

Et, ne conservant que son nom, 
Elle traine une onde alterée 

Que souille un orageux limon, 

Et le pasteur qui la vit naitre 
S’étonne, et ne peut reconnaitre 
L’eau murmurante du vallon, 
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Mais, dés qu’ abahdonnant ces plages, 
Et retrouvant son lit natal, 

Sa pente, sous de verts om 
Raméne son flot de christal, 

Sur Je sable d’or qu’elle arrose, 
En murmurant elle dépose 
L’ombre qui ternit ses couleurs, 
Et dans son sein que le ciel dore, 
Limpide, elle retrace encore 
L’azur du soir ou de |’aurore, 

Les bois, les astres, et les fleurs!”’ 


Delavigne has either been idle, or is 
else brooding o’er a drama, and Be- 
ranger now and then improvises a 
chanson, too bold for the press, which 
he commits, however, to the kind 
echoes of his friends, through whom it 
soon reaches every ear, that a chanson 
of Beranger sould. delight. There are 
minor poets, of whom gallantry ob- 
liges me to notice Mademoiselle Del- 
phine_Gay, the Sappho of the Pari- 
sians. She very sillily improvises an 
Ode to Gros, who was then paintin 
the Cupola of St Genevieve, whic 
pores much laughter. There is, 

owever, much prettiness in her verse 
at times, as she has lately besought 
Christians for the Greeks in very spi- 
rited couplets for so young a lady. I 
must not forget a Frenchman, M. Eu- 
gene de el, who has attempted to 
rival the Italian improvisatori in deli- 
vering himself of rhymes on any given 
subject extempore. He gathered a very 
respectable audience, which, as well as 
himself, he put into tortures inde- 
scribable. Not one returned from the 
improvisations with a whole nail or a 
sound head, so quickly contagious was 
the biting and scratching, by which 
the poet sought in vain to facilitate 
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his delivery. There are several other 
works, Xavier Le Maistre’s Tales, for 
example, and Marchangy’s Tristan 
Le Voyageur, that I wi to have 
spoken of, but further I shall not tres- 
pass for the present. 


P. S. You have seen in the papers 
some notice of a discovery made by an 
Irish physician in Paris, Dr . 


His doctrine is, that the reflux of _ 


blood to the heart is occasioned by the 
pressure of the atmosphere. Conse- 
quently the cupping-glass, or exhaust« 
ed receiver, is the remedy to be ap- 
plied to a bite by a rabid or poisonous 
animal. The Doctor tried a great 
many experiments with success, and 
latterly with a viper, provided. for 
him by the French government with 
great difficulty. It was made to bite 
two rabbits; the one was abandoned 
to its fate, and died in a few minutes ; 
the wound of the other was covered 
with the glass, and it survived free of 
poison or disease. Cavillers impeach 
the originality of this momentous dis- 
covery, by saying, that the system of 
sucking poisonous wounds practised of 
old, was a remedy on the same princi- 
ple ; but sucking was an obvious re- 
medy, not made use of on any scien- 
tific principle, as is the glass. In the 
common and unavoidable event of 
hydrophobia, this is a discovery of the 
greatest utility and importance. Dr 
Barry held a high surgical rank in the 
Portuguese service, and was lately ho- 
noured by the sovereign of that king- 
dom with the order of the Tower and 
Sword. 





ON THE USE OF METAPHORS. 


“ We must speak by the Card, or Equivocation will undo us,” 


Ir is said to have been a boast of 
Swift, or some of his friends, “ that 
he had hardly a metaphor in all his 
works.” This, if true, was but a fool- 
ish boast. It is, however, not true; 
but is not therefore the less foolish— 
as shall be made to appear by and by. 
It is not easy to conceive why a man 
should think his style improved by the 
entire absence, were such a thing pos- 
sible, of Metaphor. There is, to be 
sure, a vulgar idea, that a style not me- 


‘taphorical is necessarily a plain style. 


In one sense of the word this is true, 
or rather this is a truism. If, however, 


by the term “‘ plain,” is to be under- 
stood a style more intelligible than 
other styles, the assertion is unfound- 
ed. There can be no doubt, that men 
ambitious of yy tee expression, 
are very liable to fail in their attempt 
to express themselves metaphorically, 
and thus darken and confuse their 
language. But this is not the fault 
of metaphor. It is the fault of the 
writer. That a happily written figu- 
rative style is not less easy to be com- 
prehended than any other, it needs 
only a consideration of the nature of 
Metaphor to show. It is less easy of 


















_ their more pompous brethren. 
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attainment than a plainer method ; 
but when attained, just as obvious to 
the comprehension of the reader. 

A Metaphor may be defined to be 
the appellation of something by the 
name of some other thing, to which it 
has some similitude, or with which 
it has some quality in common. Dr 
Johnson well describes it as “ a si- 
mile in one word.” Now whathasbeen 
the original reason of authors, whether 
of prose or poetry, adopting this ex- 
pedien ? Surely not the desire of 

ing unintelligible! If we only ask 
-the question why are metaphors made 
use of, the plain answer is this—to 
render more striking some unusual or 
abstract expression, by joining to it 
another idea which is less common, or 
less abstract, toillustratethefirst. Thus 
we say “‘ striking effect,” adding to the 
abstract general idea of effect, the vi- 
sible idea of a blow ; and this we do 
to give additional. force and meaning 
to the phrase, and for no other reason. 
What is the reason of poets being so 
wedded to the employment of meta- 
phors? Not for the sake of being ob- 
scure—that they can be easily enough, 
God knows, without metaphors ; but 
- for the sake of that force and intensity 
‘of meaning, which is the vith and 
“marrow of poetry, and which is best 
attainable by the employment, where 
it is possible, of vivid and distinct 
i . Itis for this reason that an 
original metaphor is better than one 
that is not original. It attracts the 
attention more strongly, and stamps 
the impression more forcibly upon the 
mind. Trite metaphors in time cease 
to be metaphors; even as Addison's 
lady was described by him, to have 
become of no sex after a few anniver- 
saries of the honey-moon. We em- 
ploy them without knowing that we 
do so ; and this accounts for the boast 
of Swift or his friends, with his books 
before them and their eyes open. It 
is perhaps almost impossible to con- 
struct a language which shall be di- 
‘vested of metaphor. Whether or not 
- Bishop Wilkins’s philosophical lan- 
gusee admitted them, I do not know ; 

t I dare swear every other known 
language does. There are few truly ab- 
stract words. Horne Tooke has made 
verbs of the prepositions and conjunc- 
- tions ; and if he be right, nine in ten 

- of them are metaphors, like the rest of 
Your 
matter-of-fact people may find that 
they stand but upon hollow ground 
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after all. If metaphor be a sin, we 
may say with Falstaff, “ God help the 
wicked.” Even the sciences that pre- 
tend to be the most abstracted, are 
over-run with them like Scotch thistles. 
The very term Metaphysic carries a 
metaphor in its tail. So does the term 
Abstract. Each of them has a figura- 
tive root. That the word Metaphor 
shouid be itself metaphorical, is only 
in keeping. As for the disclaimer of 
Swift, it reminds one of the worthy 
from a little north of the Tweed, who 
complacently demanded of some south 
country friend, if he could have ‘‘ kent 
him to be a Scotsman by his deealact.” 
It needs only to turn over a page or 
two of his writings to prove that he 
has these “‘ similes in one word” “ as 
one as blackberries.” The formal 
ong-winded similitudes, in which he 
sometimes indulges, he would proba- 
bly except out of the definition. . Be it 
so. Only read a few paragraphs, taken 
almost at random from his works, and 
we shall go near to find a metaphor, 
or something very like one, in almost 
every sentence. To be sure, like hares, 
they are so like the ground they sit on, 
that it requires a sharp eye now and 
then to make them out: but what is 
that to the purpose? ll sports, we 
know, require practice, and so does 
metaphor hunting. Now—‘ hear the 
crier.” 

“ However, their opposition was to no 
purpose. They wrestled with too great 
a@ power, and were soon crushed under 
it. For those in possession finding they 
could never be quiet in their usurpations, 
whilst others had any credit who were at 
least upon an equal foot of merit, began 
to make overtures to the discarded whigs. 
Thus commenced this solemn League and 
Covenant, which has ever since been cul- 
tivated with so much application. The 
great traders in money were devoted to 
the whigs who had first raised them.— 
The army—the court, and the treasury, 
continued under the old despotic admini- 
stration, The whigs were received into 
employment, left to manage the Par- 
liament, cry down the landed interest, 
and worry the church.” 

Conduct of the Allies. 

Again,— 


“ Thus it, plainly appears that there 
was a conspiracy, on all sides, to go on 
with those measures which must perpe- 
tuate the war—and a conspiracy founded 
upon the interest and ambition of each 
party, which begat so firm a union, that 
instead of wondering why it lasted so 
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long, T am 
came to be broken: prudence, 
age, and firmness of her Majesty in all 
the steps of that great change, make a 


to think how it 
cour- 


very shining part of her story; nor is her 
judgment less to be admired, which di- 
rected her in the choice of perhaps the 
only persons who have skill, credit, and 
resolution enough to be her instruments 
in overthrowing so many difficulties.” — 

Conduct of the Allies. 

The following sentences occur in 
the “ Conduct of the Allies,” and the 
* Barrier Treaty,” two of Swift's gra- 
vest and plainest pamphlets. 

“ The General and Ministry, were 
forced to take in a set of men, with a 
previous bargain to screen them from the 
consequences of their miscarriage.” — 
“‘ Nothing is so apt to break even the 
bravest spirits as a continual chain of op- 
pressions.”” “A new incident grafied 
upon the original quarrel.” “ Such a wild 
bargain could never have been made for 
us.”” “ Our trade is clogged with duties.” 
“ Here is a flourishing kingdom brought 
to the brink of ruin.” 

Let.us next take an instance or two 
of the long-winded metaphor or simi- 
litude, in which he sometimes -syste- 
matically indulges. They are excel- 
lent, no doubt, of their kind ; but that 
is not the question here. The particu- 
larity to be noted is, not that these 
comparisons rarely fill up less than a 
sentence, and sometimes run through 
a long paragraph, but that in the con- 
struction of the language in which 
they are couched, will be found inclu- 
ded other subordinate minor meta- 
phors of one word, of which Swift, 
when he wrote them, was probably 
not in the slightest degree aware. 

The following occurs in No. 14, of 
the “‘ Examiner.” 


“ A political lie is sometimes born out 
of a discarded statesman’s head,and thence 
delivered to be nursed and dandied by 
the rabble. Sometimes it is produced a 
monster, and licked into shape: at other 
times it comes into the world completely 
formed, and is spoiled in the licking. It 
is often born an infant in the regular 
way, and requires time to mature it, and 
often it sees the light in its full growth, 
but dwindles away by degrees. Some- 
times it is of noble birth, and sometimes 
the spawn of a stock-jobber. Here it 


screams aloud at the opening of the 

womb, and there it is delivered with a 

breath. I know a lie that now disturbs 

half the kingdom with its noise, which, 

although too proud and great at present to 
Vou. XVIII. 
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own its parents, I can remember its 
whi ad 

Again, 

“ Few lies carry the inventor's mark; 
and the most prostitute enemy to truth 
may spread @ thousand without being 
known for the author.” 

Once more, 

‘** Those legions hovering every after- 
noon in Change Alley, enow to darken 
the air; or over a club of discontented 
grandees, and thence sent down in cargoes 
to be scattered at elections.” 

So much for the unmetaphorical 
Swift. We now come to the second 
part of the dispute, not whether he 
and others have, or have not, used cer- 
tain metaphors, but why they might 
not do so. 

There is a class of persons, who, like 
certain secondary animals, live and are 
fed upon those of greater importance 
than themselves. Certain of this class, 
yeclept critics and grammarians, have 
been at infinite pains to lay down 
divers rules and laws, which they have 
attempted to enforce and exemplify by 

uotations taken from one or other of 
their primary authors. Amongst other 
distinctions is the well-known and no- 
table one of “ mixed” and “‘ unmix- 
ed,” or “ broken” and “ unbroken” 
metaphors, of which it has been their 
pleasure to put the first, as an Otahei- 
tan would say, “ under Taboo.” 

It is forbidden diet. In prose wri- 
ters, unclean ; in poets, abominable. 
** The reason why,” is another matter ; 
—for their laws, like those of the 
comets, are inscrutable to common 
intellect. Special pleader-like, they 
deal in argument as little as they can, 
and as much in precedent—where it 
makes for them. It is easy to call 
Addison’s well-known couplet, 

“I bridle in my straggling muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain,” 
a string of broken metaphor. But 
what then? What anathema of Na- 
ture’s is there against changing a me- 
taphor as often as a man pleases? 

y is it of necessity to fill up a sen- 
tence or a ery: or a aph, or 
any assignable space—neither more 
es less, fike Shylock’s pound of flesh, 
on peril of cancelling the bond ? 
What jurisdiction has Matthews or 
Hoyle to compel us to play out the 
suit thus before we try ‘another ? 
Are we bound to run down the first 
similitude we start, like beagles, or be 
lashed by some a of a peda~ 
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for taking up a cross scent? 
What law is there to compel us to 
let our first metaphor, like our first 
wife, die a natural death before we 
take a second ?—or what ganonis there 
thus coupling metaphor and matri- 
mony, and insisting that our compari- 
sons, like our wives, if we will have 
them, shall be pure, and only by one 
atatime? Has any critic shown the 
existence of such laws, either in reason 
or out of it? The forbiddance of 
broken metaphor is founded then upon 
assertion. Let us look at the common 
sense of the thing. 

What is the use of a metaphor? To 
a#ttract and fix and assist the attention 
by the aid of another idea analogous to 
that which is wished to be expressed. 
Weare more readily induced to take in 
that which is unusual, by having it mix- 
ed with something we know. So chil- 
dren swallow physic without wincing in 
the tid-bit of a gingerbread nut, or a 
bolus of raspberry jam—a simple phi- 
losophy. ‘The more novel the meta- 
phor, provided it be plain and clear, 
the greater the effect produced. When 
Shakspeare said ‘‘ yeasty waves,” he 
succeeded in impressing upon the audi- 
tor a stronger and more vivid idea of 
the appearance of the surge when 
frothing and working during a storm, 
-than has ever been given, before or 
since. If this be the use of a metaphor, 
and the proeess by which it assists 
the apprehension, it follows that the 
oftener the metaphor is changed, that 
is to say, the more of them that can be 
eomprised in a period, the stronger 
must be the effect. It will be argued 
that obscurity will be thus produced, 
and that obscurity ought to be avoid- 
ed. Doubtless, the answer to this, 
however, is, that obscurity arises out 
of the unskilful employment of meta- 
phor, whether broken or unbroken. 
It may be more difficult to use broken 
than unbroken metaphor, without the 
production of obscurity. It may be 
more dangerous to moderate intellects 
than to attempt broken metaphor. But 
this is the fault of the intellect, not of 
the metaphor ; of the artificer, not of 
the tool. It is altogether an affair of 
cleverness ; and a man of genius shall 

. pour out half a dozen fine metaphors in 
a sentence, combined with as little 
obscurity as a blunderer shall pro- 
duce in drawling one over the same 


space. 
If this be admitted—if it once be 
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granted that the effect of metaphors is 
increased by their frequency, “ the 
rest'is all but leather and prunella.” 
Provided they be skilfully managed 
—provided each be continued long 
enough to give it all the force of which 
it is capable, and the more change the 
better. There seems to be no-reason 
to the contrary left. A mam might as 
well pride himself upon having only 
one A, or B, or C, in a sentence, as 
only one metaphor in a sentence. 
Broken metaphors have another re- 
commendation. Being more abrupt, 
they appear to be less artful. Nothing 
carr be more nauseous than a long 
drawn-out simile, crawling upon as 
many legs as acentipede. One absurdi- 
ty always involves another. The stick- 
lers for unbroken metaphor appear to 
have forgotten that the bulk of our 
common expressions is metaphorical. 
Having been once striking, they have 
now become common and idiomatic. 
The greater part of language is made 
up of old cast-off metaphors, just as 
the greater part of any gay assemblage 
is made up of waning beauties, age- 
tarnished beaux, and dandies out of 
date, and precisely for the same reason 
—having been fashionable, though 
less admired, they are still admitted. 
We in time cease to remember that 
they are metaphorical, and once for- 
getting this, mix them in all sorts of 
ways, without let, hinderance, or re« 
morse. We talk of “‘ branches of learn- 
ing,” “ solid judgments,” “ grounds 
of apprehension,” ‘‘ meretricious or 
naments,” ‘* strait-laced notions,” of 
*¢ flourishing finances,” “ corrupt ad- 
ministrations,” “‘ currents of opinion,” 
*© fall of stocks,” “ doors opened to 
abuses,” or “ errors exploded,” all in 
a breath ! And how comes this to hap- 
pen? Not because these are not me- 
taphors, but because being old they do 
not pass for such ; so that, after all, 
this precious rule ends in saying,“‘ You 
may mix old metaphors as you will, 
but of young ones beware.” To tam- 
per with them, is as perilous as put- 
ting new wine into old bottles, accord- 
ing to these canons of criticism. What 
are the points of the notable cavil on 
Addison’s couplet, which, instead of 
being one of the worst, is one of the 
best he ever wrote? that the muse 
is “ first a horse, then a woman, and 
then a ship.” They cannot, forsooth, 
hear the word bridle without broadly 
referring it to a horse; nor launch, 
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without adverting directly to a ship! 
Yet the odds are that these self-same 
critics would talk with the utmost un- 
concern about “ the duty of bridling 
our desires, which are too apt to 
launeh beyond the limits of modera- 
tion.” But then these are common 
expressions. Do we not perpetually 
read and hear such phrases as “ rest- 
ing upon the soundness of people’s 
views, — flying with hasty feet,” — 
« flying in the face of public opinion,” 
— rebutting unfounded calumnies,” 
and “ bolstering up corrupt systems ? 
Do we not talk of a man’s “ rising 
solely by the weight of his character,” 
and of “ arguments being too deep for 
minds of a certain calibre,”—and no 
fault found? Nodoubt metaphors may 
be so broken as to be intensely ludi- 
crous, and this certain “ sage, grave 
men,” erect into asweeping argument 
against broken metaphors. Like most 
bad logicians, they prove too much. 
Every figure of speech may be, and 
has been, by management, made ridi- 
culous. If ridicule, therefore, is to be 
the test of propriety, we may reject 
figurative expression altogether. The 
dilemma is abvious enough. 

The best practical proofs of the 
utter folly pI gps mo to impose 
shackles upon the use of figurative ex- 
pression, are to be found in the vario- 
rum notes on Shakspeare’s Plays. In 
the ‘“‘ Emendations,” by a wise dis- 
pensation, we are permitted to see the 
effect, together with the cause ; 


“For this effect defective, comes by 
cause,” 

as remarks a sage critic of the strait- 

laced school—Polonius. 

By way of conclusion, let us take 
one example. Let us see what Shak- 
speare might have written, had he been 
lucky enough to have lived after the 
times of Warburton and Pope, and 
been happily converted from his sin- 
ful flirtations with first one metaphor 
and then another, to the blessed com- 
munien of “ one at a time, for better 
for werse.” Having seen this, let us 
eompare it with what he did write, 
and then, like Audry and Touchstone, 
* thank the Gods for his foulness.” 

The following shining example of 
“ the comment ruining the text,” is 
from the notes on Hamlet :— 


* Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them ?” 


“TI once imagined, that to preserve 
the uniformity of metaphor, and as it is 
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a word our author is fond of using else- 
where, he might have wrote, 

* siege of troubles.’ 

But perhaps any correction whatever 
may be unnecessary, considering the great 
licentiousness of our poet in joining he- 
terogeneous metaphors, and considering 
too, that it is used, not only to signify: 
the ocean, but likewise a vast quantity, 
multitude, or confluence of anything 
else.”’—-THEOBALD. 

* Instead of ‘ a sea of troubles,’ per- 
haps Shakspeare wrote, . 

——‘ Assailing troubles,’ 
which would preserve a propriety of the 
metaphor.”"—HANMER. 

* Without question (hear ye, Doctor 
Pedro Positive!) Shakspeare wrote, 

* against assail of troubles.’ 
i. e. assault.” —-W ARBURTON. 

“ Mr Pope proposed siege. I know 
not why there should be so much solici- 
tude about this metaphor. Shakspeare 
breaks his metaphors often, and in this 
desultory speech there was less need of 
preserving them.”’—JOHNSON. 


Poor Shakspeare !—The best of the 
joke is, that Johnson, who seems here 
to have deserted for a moment the old 
mumpsimus, contradicts himself in 
the very next page, and having laugh- 
ed at ‘* broken” metaphors in one 
breath, attempts, in the next, to “‘ re- 
duce” one, after a manner of 
almost as awful as that of Warburton 
himself. 

It is asserted, and no doubt with 
truth, that no animal, however pre, 
posterous, has been created without a 
view to utility. Yet, if a man were 
demanded, after reading the pedantry 
that has been endited under the name 
of Rules for Composition, of what use 
were the writers of such stuff, he 
would be puzzled not a little what to 
do with the critics. They are; im 
truth, an equivocal generation. One 
thinks one hit upon the solution, 
by supposing that they may have been 
intended asoneof Mr Malthus’ checks, 
together with vice and misery, to the 
over propagation of poets. But then, 
when one considers that, for every 
good t they have marred, they 
must have made a brace, at least, of 
bad ones, the hypothesis falls through. 
= —_ the — like that of Eliza- me 

th Canning, or the disappearance 
Mr Sern. in the Harleian Miscel- 
lanies, seems to be altogether inexpli- 
cable. es 
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Tue favour with which my late com- 
‘munication has been received, justi- 
fies, you think, a hope that other early 
reebthastions may not be unacceptable 
to your readers. I am — — en- 
couraging anticipations will not be ve- 
rified by the po conscious as I am, 
that however interesting to myself, 
there can be but little in a life, like 
mine, calculated to produce the effect 
you contemplate, or to engage the no- 
tice of any material number of respect- 
able readers. Yet there appears to be 
no small portion of public curiosity di- 
rected to details of this nature, even 
when proceeding from persons of as 
little importance as myself, if we may 
be allowed to judge from the several 
recordationes preteriti evi, now exhi- 
bited in the catalogues of new publica- 
tions. It is true, the number of these 
announcements is not decisive of their 
authors’ success, and may be account- 
ed for on other grounds. They may 
have arisen from a dearth of better 
matter in an age when almost every 
subject has been already handled and 
rehandled, until the exhaustion of 
public themes has compelled writers 
to seek variety in the opinions and oc- 
eurrences of private and even obscure 
life. Perhaps, however, and I am in- 
clined to think it the case, the present 
reminiscent fashion may be more just- 
ly ascribed to the avidity with which 
certain reminiscences of distinguished 
individuals have been received ; that 
is to say, to a cause which ought to 
have operated in a contrary manner ; 
for it was an example which they only 
were justified in imitating, who could 
bring to their aid characters of equal 
importance, or talents of equal cele- 
brity. This, however, was an objec- 
tion easily overruled by the fond sug- 
gestions of that universal flatterer, 
Human Vanity. Every man is of im- 
portance to himself, and this is a very 
natural step to the easy and pleasant 
conclusion, that he deserves to find fa- 
vour in the eyes of others ; and how 
can he do this so well as by making 


himself, indirectly at least, the hero of 
his own story. All these considera- 
tions may have had their own weight 
in bringing forward so many publica- 
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LETTER FROM SENEX, ON SWIFT, SIR WALTER SCOTT, &e. 


—— boastful youth and narrative old age. 


Pore. 


tions of the reminiscent kind, and set. 


ting up a fashion, which, like other 


fashions, will probably soon give place 
to some more favourite novelty. I 
must only beg of you to remember, 
that, in suffering myself to be drawn 
within its pale, I am doing what I 
never should have thought of doing, 
but to comply with your desire ; and 
that sae have only to blame yourself 
for the probable misemployment of a 
ae that might be better 


There is indeed one satisfactory rea- 
son for the pleasure so frequently de- 
rived from memoirs or recollections of 
past days, when related with modesty, 
and untarnished by egotism. Besides 
inducing us to look back to what is 
usually the most agreeable period of 
our lives, they enable us to make an 
amusing as well as instructive com- 
parison between the days that are pass- 
ing, and the days that are long past; 
and show the graduality of those 
changes which has reconciled us to 
new habits of life, and unforeseen 
states of things. From sources of this 
kind, the curious historian will often 
collect much useful information, for 
which he would have vainly looked in 
many a studied composition, profess- 
ing to treat on men and manners. 
Professed authors are fonder of draw- 
ing from imaginary than from real 
sources ; and in painting what they 
call the manners of the time, frequent- 
ly pass over, or at most but incidental- 
ly allude to those minute but not un- 
important occurrences which really 
mark the character of their transient 
day. How much more, for instance, 
do we learn of men and things as they 
then were, from the amusing gossip of 
your excellent countryman James Bos- 
well, than from all the papers of his 
great friend’s celebrated Rambler ?— 
where, indeed, we find moral precepts 
clothed in pomp of language, but sel- 
dom, as I conceive, drawn from views 
of real life, or more applicable to one 
period than another. To another most 
agreeable writer of the same day, we 
are still less indebted for any enter- 
taining or instructive picture of the 
times in which he lived—I megn that 
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curious compound of weakness and 
genius, of envy and good-nature, the 
eccentric Oliver Goldsmith. There is 
a charm in his style, in prose as well 
as poetry, which makes us ae 
to quit his literary banquet, thoug 
the food presente to our tes is 
often as unsubstantial as whipped syl- 
labub. I particularly of his 
* Essays,” and “ Citizen of the World,” 
of which the latter Py ve afforded so 
fair an opportunity of drawing a just 
and lively description of public virtues 
and public vices, general manners, and 
national peculiarities. Yet what of this 
nature is to be learned from either of 
those works ?—Absolutely nothing. 
The most amusing of his letters or es- 
says, are perhaps those which have no 
erence to any of them. I hardly 
know of anything which could even 
mark the era in which he lived, though 
certainly not one of the least distin- 
i in British annals. Would it 
be believed, if we had not been other- 
wise apprized of the fact, that the 
writer of those letters lived in the me- 
tropolis of Great Britain, and in the 
beginning of George the Third’s reign? 
That he was contemporary with Wil- 
liam Pitt the elder, (which was the 
greater, it is not easy to say ;) with 
Lord Mansfield, Lord Camden, Lord 
Thurlow, Lord North, Lord G. Sack- 
ville, Charles Fox, and others, as ora- 
tors and statesmen ; with Lowth, War- 
burton, Hurd, &c. as theologians ; 
with Hume and Robertson, as histo- 
rians ; with Fielding, Smollett, Rich- 
ardson, Sterne, as novelists ; with the 
gigantic moralist Samuel Johnson ; 
and with the theatrical delight of his 
age, the unequalled and inimitable 
David Garrick ?—One would think 
that such characters as these, such a 
people as the English, and such a con- 
stitution as that of Great Britain, 


‘might have afforded the soidisant Man- 


darin noble materials for the amuse- 
ment and edification of his Chinese 
friend. Had they been employed as 
they might have been, with what plea- 
sure should we now have recourse to 
a production, which, as it és written, 
records nothing worth knowing, and, 
of the little that it does record, hardly 
anything authentic, or drawn from the 
real situation of things. Yet it was 
not through a of sce Ar wg 
but of judgment, that he so egregious- 
Jy erred, Of the former, he has left 
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us a specimen in his little poem called 
** Retaliation,” one of the most agree- 
able he has written, and marked with 
very sufficient ability to discern and 
describe peculiar characters. Even in 
this, however, his great foible, that 
omen osition B50 Tee 
co! rom praising, and hearing 
praised, the male of others, is suffi- 
ciently apparent ; for though a mere 
jeu desprit for the amusement of par- 
ticular friends and intimates, it is ra<- 
ther unnecessarily severe, both on them 
and on others. The general nature of 
theintelligence he thinks tocone 
vey to Chinese nobles, issuch as would 
more appropriately come from the bey 
of the philosophic traveller's valet, 
writing to his fellow-servants, than 
from that of his sage master. 

Even the periodical papers of John- 
son, though perhaps more highly com- 
mended, are, I believe, much less fre- 
quently read than the “ Spectators.” 
The reason is, ~ x the latter, besides 
great merit in other respects, present 
us with many pictures of a life. 
They are drawn from acute and faith- 
ful observation of men and manners, 
whereas the others are mere works of 
the closet. The authors of the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator” take ina  ~ field, nor do 
they disdain to touch upon any sub- 
ject of general interest, from a fasti- 
dious notion that such matters are be- 
neath the notice of a sententious mo- 
ralist. Their appropriate motto would 
be, “ Nihil humani a me alienum puto.” 
Of these excellent papers, I need not 
“7 how es poeeden of merit 
yng to celebrated Joseph Ade 

n. 
Of all private or domestic journals, 
one of the most singular, as well as 
most interesting to English readers, is 
a diary not only un for public 
eyes, but strictly forbi to be seen 


by any but the persons, or rather 

son, 5 whom it was prs as 
mean Swift’s Journal to Stella. On 
this remarkable document, full of cu- 
rious reminiscences, it would be im- 
pertinent to say anything, after the 
excellent observations of his last and 
best editor. Sir Walter oe Life of 
Swift is a masterpiece iography ; 
intelligent, able, pandlid, critical, and 
just. I could wish that his admira- 
tion of the author had leaned less to 
the profits of the booksellers, and been 
more considerate of the purses of their 
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eustomers. It does not scem quite fair 
to.take advantage of a popular name 
for the porene of imposing a heavy 
tax on the reader of his works. As 
far as letters go, it is very well, be- 
cause the correspondence would be 
tame without a view of both sides ; 
but why, under the name of Swift’s 
Works, we should be compelled to 
rchase a quantity of trash which he 

id not write, I.am utterly at a loss 
te conceive. I could wish also, that 
instead of admitting (as for the mere 
of bibliopolical profit had been 

Sone before) any of Pope’s composi- 
tions, duplicates of which are in his 
own volumes, his last editor had set 
the liberal example of excluding them 
—Suum cuigue tribuito. ‘Instead of 
this, Sir Walter has out-Heroded He- 
rod in the way of cumbrous accumu- 
lation, foisting in a farrago of the sa- 
turnalian extravagance of some gid- 
dy college boys, which, be the authors 
who they may, were wholly unworthy 
of being drawn from their mouldy re- 
cesses. The juvenile authors, who 
could only have regarded them as the 
rt of a day, would no doubt, had 
they lived to the age of discretion, have 
been shocked themselves at the idea of 
their seeing the light. Yet every pur- 
chaser of Sir Walter Scott’s edition of 
Swift, must load his shelves with these 
ridiculous effusions—and for a most 
admirable reason — because, truly, 
Jacky Barrett, S. F. T.C. D., thought, 
that as Swift was in college at that 
time, some lines in these precious 
compositions might have been written 
by him ! Longines, I remember, ad- 
vises an author, when about to com- 
pose, to consider how such or such a 
writer, of established reputation, would 
be likely to treat a similar subject. 
This, he thought, might elevate his 
genius, and make it produce some- 
thing worthy of the prototype. It 
rae I think, become a respectable 
editor to ask himself, not only whe- 
ther what he is committing to the 
be the genuine composition of 

the author whose works he has un- 
dertaken to publish, but also whether 
they are worthy of his reputation, and 
t to be given to the world ; whe- 

ther they are such as he would him- 
self have been willing to own.. It 
would have sounded a little odd to 
have notified, in the prefaceing adver« 
tisement,— The Works of Jonathan 
Swift, &c.; to which are added, se- 
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veral pieces in prose and verse, some 
of which were written by others whose 
names are known, and a considerable 
part by persons whose names are only 
guessed at, and with which it almost 
amounts to an impossibility that the 
Dean of St Patrick’s could have had 
any concern !’” Yet, is not this exact- 
ly the case? 

Sir Walter Scott concurs, with every 
other reader of Johnson’s Critical Bio-« 
graphy, in expressing his astonish- 
ment at the latter’s dislike of Swift, 
and unaccountable injustice to his 
fame and character. His just and ju- 
dicious comments on Milton would: 
add much to our surprise, did we not 
remark an equal portion of unjust se- 
verity displayed in his Life of Gray, 
whose sublime and beautiful Odes, in 


spite of Johnson’s perverse, and I had. 


almost said puerile criticism, will 
maintain their fame with the dura- 
tion of our language. Where, indeed, 
shall we find them equalled, save only 
by John Dryden? “ Great wits,’ 
says Pope, though with a different a 

plication, “‘ sometimes may gloriously 
offend.” I believe they often do, but 


‘there is a great difference between opi- 


nions sported in conversation, or the 
ephemeral essays of a party writer, 
and the sober meditations of impartial 
criticism, written for the instructive 


information of present and future ge~ 


nerations. In the latter, we have a 
right to expect the utmost candour, 
with the fairest judgment; a careful 
abstinence from anything that. may 
mislead the reader, and a cautious 
avoidance of {conclusions, not fully 
justified by the premises. Offences 
against these requisites are not of the 
glorious kind, and ultimately prove 
more injurious to the commentator 
than the person commented on. Swift 
disliked Dryden ; for which many rea- 
sons may be assigned besides his ob= 
servation, that Swift would never bea 
t, and that he occasionally exhibited 

im as an object of ridicule ; but ifhe 
had undertaken a sober critique on his 
works, under such an pa ge as 
that of Johnson’s, he would hardly 
have represented him in the ludicrous 
light in which he appears in the pre- 
face to the Tale of a Tub, and the 
Battle of the Books. These are the 
sportive sallies of a wit, not the seri- 
ous compositions of a critic. As such 
they are very amusing, but without 
doing any injury to the real character 
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of the great poet. Your celebrated 
countryman, Sir Walter Scott, has 
done such ample justice to the Dean’s 
character as a writer, a patriot, and a 
man, that it would be wrong to say 
another word on the subject. 
One loves to dwell on great names 
and illustrious characters; it brings 
them nearer to view, and infuses a 
flattering idea of something like per- 
sonal acquaintance. Sir Walter Scott 
has lately paid this country a visit, 
and though I had not the good fortune 
to meet him, yet the very circumstance 
of his having been so lately among us, 
justifies, or rather, I think, calls upon 
me to say something in acknowledg- 
ment of the honour thus conferred. I 
must, however, be candid enough to 
tell you, that many of those who did 
see, or might have seen him, were dis- 
appointed. Now, don’t let your Ca~ 
ledonian pride rise with indignation 
at Paddy’s want of respect for so high 
a name, or his inability to appreciate 
so amiable a character ; it is capable 
of being explained to the satisfaction 
of all parties. You must know, then, 
that, Hibernically speaking, we have 
but one mode of complimentary reve- 
rence for the great—and that is by 
fulsome addresses, sumptuous ban- 
quets, and wordy revellings ; cram- 
ming them with flattery before din- 
ner, with forty different kinds of meat 
at dinner, and with as many different 
sorts of intoxicating liquors after din- 
ner. He must also join in the stun- 
ning discord of three-times-three, 
Heaven knowshow often ; he must not 
only make speeches, always an unplea- 
sant task enough, but he must also, 
which is still worse, listen to the half- 
tipsy speeches of others; he must 
surrender his sense of hearing to a 
noisy band of wind-instruments, and 
he must undergo the vociferations of 
those who call themselves singers! 
An oppertunity of enduring all this 
for five or six hours, is considered to 
be the highest compliment that can be 
paid to eminent worth by its civilised 
and refined admirers ; and an actual 
endurance of it is, of course, thought 
to be the highest gratification that the 
said eminent worth can possibly en- 
joy. The compliment is not new in 
its nature, though theembellishments 
are modern. Homer's heroes compli- 


mented each other with feasts, and, 
literally speaking, killed their own 
beef and mutton ; the occupations of 
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cook and butcher were not beneath 
the dignity of the hero,‘who killed, 
skinned, and roasted the animal on 
the spot. Wine was not wanting after 
the appetite had been satisfied with 
substantials, but I cannot find any 
traces upon record, of wind-instru- 
ments, speeching bumpers, or three- 
times-three. For such additions as 
these we are indebted to the superior 
elegance of modern manners. Now, 
these, it seems, did not exactly suit 
the modern notions of Sir Walter 
Scott, whose taste lies in the feasts of 
literature, from which, as hehas drawn 
largely himself, so has he been equally 
generous in feasting others. Hence 
the surprise of my kind-hearted coun- 
trymen, who naturally thought that 
the describer of heroes should be a 
hero himself. Sir Walter travelled 
here as he would have done at home, 
not to be seen, but to see, and there~ 
fore thought proper to decline the an« 
noying parade of public exhibition. 
shall certainly be glad to know 
what opinion he has formed of Killar- 
ney. To me, and I have seen many 
romantic scenes of like character, it is 
one of the most singularly delightful 
pictures that the sportive hand of na- 
ture ever pourtrayed. In other places 
will be found higher mountains, lar- 
ger lakes, woods, islands, &c. But at 
Killarney all these objects are so hap- 
pily grouped, so curiously contrasted, 
and yetaltogetherso harmoniously com- 
bined, that the first view of it, from 
an eminence near Turk Mountain, 
struck me more as a scene of enchant 
ment than of reality. It was on a 
summer evening, without a cloud in 
the sky or a breeze on the lake. 
Our eyes, for there were three in com- 
pany, were rivetted to the view, and 
hungry and tired as we were, it wasa 
long time before we eould prevail on 
ourselves to move. Yet the thousand 
details of it, in treading its shores and 
visiting its islands, are no less worthy 
of regard and admiration. Many, 1 
am sure, participate with me in a de« 
~~. to know be t et oe it has 
made on a mind so ar ne 
tible of, as well aa incemnelin’ y 
happy in describing all the varied - 
beauties of natural landscape. 
You see, sir, the danger of encoy- 
raging an old gentleman’s garrulity. 
You expected anecdotes of early days, 


and I am writing abeat two of those 


subjects which mos engage the admi- 
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ration of the t age, Sir Walter 
’ Seott and the Lake of Killarney. In 
a eee See is 
Se ene - 
ed ingle subject charms the mind 
‘to one train of thought, and refuses 
-ailmission to all ideas not directly con- 
-ducive to the part contemplated. A 


like ours is more like 


they began 
‘with the merry tale of a jolly friar, 
é end with the piteous story of a 
midnight ghost. How far this singu- 
‘larity may be acceptable to readers, I 
-don’t know, but it is most agreealle, 
because most easy, to the writer. 
“When one travels for pleasure, it is 
‘much more amusing to loiter and di- 
.verge occasionally, than to-follow the 
‘monotonous track of the mail-coach 
-road. 


‘In proof of what I have here said, a 
word, certain! = —— in 
‘the beginning of the paragraph, un- 
nan employs its powerful influ- 
ence to turn me from the present, to 
srecall the memory of the past, when 
‘ghosts, and goblins, and fairies form- 
‘ed, as a matter of course, the subject 
-of many an evening’s conversation and 
J alarm. Yet, I don’t know 
‘why, my neighbourhood was not pe- 
culiar Lanoy in being the scene of 

appearances or fairy gambols. 
‘Both, indeed, were religiously belie- 
-ved in, but all the stories told were 
-received on credit. Everybody admit- 
-ted that such things were, but nobody 
‘had seen them. They maintain a little 
of their credit still, but being much 
-more rarely talked of, are fast sinking to 
oblivion. The notion of ghosts seems 
confined to a particular class of souls, 
viz. those of persons murdered, or who 
have come to some untimely end. 
‘Not many years since, a traveller, 
known to have money in his purse, was 
murdered by the family of a house 
where he sought a night's lodging. 
‘The room in which the murder was 
committed was the best bed-chamber 
in the house, and that in which the 
‘family were accustomed to sleep. 
From the day of the murder, it was 
deserted by all,—the consciences 
which were seared to the commission 
of murder, ——- unable to brave the 
“fear of meeting the ghost of the mur- 


dered, A letge of this fact, soon 
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(Weer, 
‘discovered by their Way gave 


full confirmation to suspicions 
before entertained. Through the sub. 
sequent testimony of an accomplice, 
strengthened by circumstances, they 
received the just reward of their atro- 
cious cruelty. I remember an instance 
of similar apprehension, which saved 
my father the trouble of watching a 
young plantation he was very fond of. 
The body of an unfortunate woman, 
who, in a fit of despair, had commit- 
ted suicide, was found there. For 
many years after, and until the me- 
mory of the act began to be oblitera- 
ted, not a creature of the lower class 
would venture to enter, or even ap- 
proach very near its precincts, between 
the dusk of eve and the dawn of morn- 
ing. They don’t seem to have consi- 
dered that a ghost, if loco-motive at 
all, might just as easily visit one place 
as another; or that, if permitted to 
re-visit this earth at all, the place least 
likely to be favoured with its company 
was that which their own fears had 
selected. 

Of witchcraft, once so universally 
believed, and of which it is hard to 
say whether the belief was in its re- 
sults more mischievous and cruel than 
ridiculous and absurd, I believe not a 
vestige is now remaining. When it 
ceased to be an object of judicial inquiry 
—when malice could no longer be gra- 
tified by persecution, nor superstition 
fed by daily fables, a doctrine en- 
gendered by vice and folly soon sunk 
under the withering power of ridicule 
and contempt. In my boyish days, 
however, it still maintained some 
ground among the vulgar. In this 
country, suspicion had selected a very 
curious accomplice for the superannua- 
ted sibyl ; and it is not easy to con- 
ceive by what perversity of intellect 
two of the most harmless and helpless 
of all creatures should have been fixed 
upon as dealers in diabolical acts, a 
decrepid old woman, and a hare! The 
hare, it seems, was one of the witch’s 
most favourite transformations, though 
it should seem to be one of the most 
dangerous shapes she could assume, 
being the unfortunate object of uni- 
versal pursuit. But as hares, by their 

and doubling, sometimes elude 
the hunters in a wonderful manner, 
there was no easier way of accounting 
for the miracle than by pronouncing 
her a witch. One story I have fre- 
quently heard from an old poacher, 
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er yo er 
un in 0! 
hares. This however, he had 


; > > 

from a friend, and there could be no 
doubt of its truth, for it happened in 
the county of Kerry, a famous place 
for true stories. It is said, on the au- 
thority of Vallancy, or some other al- 
Seat artfully tolenlosl Mint re 

n coloni e 
or C es you witt tee fad in 
O’Driscol’s book on Ireland, if it has 
not yet gone to the trunk-maker. 
Among their importations, they did 
not —— the Punica fides, a strong, 
but unfortunately a sole and solitary 
remnant and memorial of all the splen- 
did arts and sciences they brought. 
The story is this—One of these be- 
witched had been long closely 
pursued, and the hunters were deter- 
mined not to be foiled by her then, as 
as they had been many times before. 
In happened that, during the hunt, a 
dog more fleet than the rest had caught 
her by the rump, but she escaped from 
his jaws with no other injury than the 
loss of a little of her skin. After a very 
prolonged chase, the hounds came to 
a check near a few straggling cabins, 
beyond which they vainly looked or ra- 
ther stooped for the scent. Puss was 
nowhere to be found. What was to be 
done? A bold —— a eatalened, 
* Though we can’t find the hare, wema 
find the witch.’ Accordingly, ed 
commenced a: search, and in one of 
the cabins was found ‘a wrinkled hag 
with age grown double,’ sitting on a 
stool, and ‘ mumbling to herself.’ The 
test was obvious—the hare had been 
wounded in a certain part, and an ex- 
amination of the nding place 
in the old lady would effectually clear 
up the point. Civil entreaties were 
first resorted to, for one would not un- 
necessarily incur the di e of so 
dangerous an enemy, but they were 
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resorted to in vain. The sibyl, who, 

she could run so well on four 
legs, could not even walk on two, re- 
fused to rise from her seat, and pe- 
remptorily declared against submit- 
ting to the proposed inspection. This 
opposition on’ the part of the aged 
dame, which might naturally enough 
be accounted} for without. imputa- 
tion. of sorcery, was to these sapient 
hunters ‘ confirmation strong as proofs 
of holy writ ;’ for what other motive 
could she possibly have for refusing to 
gratify so reasonable a demand ? If it 
was a young woman, indeed, the case 
would be altered—but, Lord, what 
— * old lady’s et In 
short, as the sto ) roceed- 
ed to violent mes req a of 
which was, the complete verification 
of their well-founded suspicions. But 
whether the alleged wound had been 
previously given by the hound, whe- 
ther it was received in the scuffle, or 
whether it existed only in the imagi- 
nation of the inspectors, is a matter 
that may admit some doubt. Fortu- 
nately for the old lady, the days of 
hanging and drowning were over, by 
which means she that sentence 
which no court would have refused to 
such convincing testimony, and they 
retired quite delighted with the con- 
sciousness of their sagacity in discover- 


ing witches. 

This story was firmly believed by 
the old , and, for aught I know, 
Had he lived in the flourishing days 

e lived in 
of witchcraft, he enight have chimed 
no Seis, 3 oes for 
on his princip! probably not 
only Killed, but also devoured, at least 
half a dozen witches to his own share. 
I am, sir, &c. 
Senex. 
Cork, October 31, 1825. 
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LINES ADDRESSED TO JOHN BROSTER, F.A.5.E. 


Discoverer of the System for the effectual Removing of Impediments of Speech. 


BY A PUPIL. 


WueEN the full moon is seen to rise 
From her palace in the eastern skies, 1 
Red and rayless, like the sun ' 
When through mists his western goal is won { 
Or, o’er the southern mountains blue, 
Rises the star of the night to view, 
Then Fancy reigns, and rules the hour, 
While Feeling assunies imperial power. 


On such an eve did my pilgrim feet 

Wind to the summit of Arthur’s Seat ; | 

’Twas a bright, rich, fairy scene around, 

But Admiration’s tones were bound, 

And sad was my heart, as the willow bough 
- O’erhanging the stream that wails below— 

Or, as wandering birds that fly—and fly— 

Over ocean’s waste immensity, 

Yet find no island’s green retreat 

For their weary wings and useless feet. 


A month hath pass’d, and Arthur's Seat 

Is again, at twilight, my lone retreat, 

And Salisbury’s cliffs, engulph’d in mist, 

Assume the tints of the amethyst, 

And, far in the west, the hues of day 

By the demon Darkness, are brush’d away, 
ile the eastern ruby-tinted skies, 

Herald the Empress of night's uprise : 

She comes—above a dark red streak, 

Appear the lines of her pallid cheek, 

Pure and bright, as a silver shield 

Found unstain’d on a carnaged battle-field. 


It was a beautiful scene—a sight 

That made the heart o’erflow with delight, 

And the stranger gazed on the fairy beam, 

Like one escaped from a painful dream ;— 

The fever had pass’d away ; his tongue 

Was released from the spell that around it clung. 
He call’d upon Echo—I saw him rejoice, 

As Echo replied with unbroken voice. 

And he said to the stream that murmured by, 

“ How oft have I envied thy liberty, 

When my tongue was chain’d, and my words a sign 
That the listener’s guess could alone divine !”— 
Oh I have feelings few may guess, 

Which words, even words, cannot express, 











tc. 
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Due to him who loosed my voice, and brought 
The light of words to my darken’d thought ; 
Not more grateful could Cain have been, I trow, 
Had the curse of Heaven been erased from his brow ! 
E. D. 
CAMBRIDGE, 19th October, 1825. 


The writer of these lines, before he became Mr Broster’s pupil, had been 
under the care of several gentlemen who professed to cure impediments of 
speech. These all failed in their attempts, because they were ignorant whence 
the impediinent proceeded. But Mr Broster discovers, with almost intuitive 
acuteness, the particular cause of his pupil’s impediment ; and this, it will be 
owned, is a very necessary step towards removing it, To proceed in the first 
person—When I first became acquainted with the most prominent feature of 
Mr B.’s system, I was much disappointed in it—I mistook it for a simple elo- 
cutionary process. But, in fact, this prominent feature is only simple in prin- 
ciple ; if rightly and pertinaciously adhered to, it is in practice omnipotent. 
Moreover, it owes nothing to elocution ; but is 2 perfectly original discovery. 
Nay, so far from being at all indebted to elocution, the good orator must be 
in possession of Mr B.’s system: either unconsciously practising it, when it is 
bestowed on him by nature ; or, consciously, having acquired it from Mr Bros- 
ter. Persons who say they have weak lungs—who are unable to fill such a 
church—or make themselves audible in such a court of justice—will, after 
having attended Mr B., be able to speak for many hours together, without feel- 
ing any particular fatigue. I am aware that Mr B. has already instructed se- 
veral clergymen with great success ; but I hope soon to hear, that he makes it 
a part of his profession to enable men, intended for the church and law, to speak 
impressively and audibly, for a great length of time, with comparatively little 
exertion. I am here only offering a few remarks on the Brosterian system ; 
for a fuller account of which, I refer the reader to Blackwood’s Magazine for Ja- 
nuary 1825, and to the London Magazine and Review for August 1825, No. 8, 
Art. 5. But Jet me add, that Mr B.'s system is often highly conducive to the 
pupil’s health. In many cases, the person troubled with defective utterance is 
continually impairing his constitution, by using other energies for the produc- 
tion of sound, than those furnished him for that purpose—other energies, 
which, having also their own individual functions to perform, are seriously in- 
jured by this increase of employment. But Mr Broster, by causing the organs 
of speech to undertake their own duty, relieves those parts of the frame which 
have been wearied and agitated by unnatural exertion, and prevents the fur- 
ther progress of an evil which has been to the pupil a consuming canker in the 
bud of life. ' 

Lastly, speaking of Mr Broster’s system, I affirm, that such as are afflicted 
with considerable impediment and distortion of countenance, will be imme- 
diately relieved by it—all who are endued with some perseverance, will derive 
much benefit from it—those who can wrestle vigorously against an old, and 
firmly adopt a new habit, will be effectually cured by it. Reader, if you have 
a relation—a friend—the victim of an impediment in speech—who shrinks from 
observation—who dreads to hear the sound of his own voice—and, if in his 
welfare you are interested, recommend him to try the efficacy of Mr Broster’s 
system. 








My friend C—— is a country cler- 
gyman. In his youth he was an offi- 
cer in the army, and served during 
several campaigns in the late war in 
the Peninsula. Having a pleasing fi- 
gure and countenance, very animated 
manners, an amiable disposition, and 
buoyant spirits, he was a great favour- 
ite both with men and women in the 
numerous circle of his acquaintance, 
and indulged in all that gaiety and 
dissipation for which the warm south- 
ern cw — veer offer such 
tem ndless opportunities. 
At phe wire of the war, he quit- 
ted the army, looked round for a pro- 
fession, and, unsuitable as it may 
pear, fixed on the church ; and hav- 
ing passed the requisite time at —— 
, Cambridge, in honest and ear- 
nest study, he took orders, married, 
and obtained a curacy. He is now 
living in the retired and beautiful vil- 
of ——, in the county of ——. 
contemplations and active duties 
of religion have generated in him a 
mood of mind adapted to his holy of- 
fice. He is naturally eloquent ; he has 
a ready command of language—a warm 
and tender heart, which often trembles 
in his voice during the more touching 
and empassioned parts of his sermons. 
His tion, of course, think him 
the most a uent of preachers. But 
this is not all: to the distressed he is 
active in giving and procuring relief 
—to the sick, or —_ in — in 
sfning support and consolation—in 
short, he is an excellent parish priest. 
Tn talking about the contrast between 
his past and present modes of life, he 
often declares that he was never happy 
till now, and that although his income 
is so narrow as to require the utmost 
frugality to render it equal to his ex- 
penses, he would not exchange the 
tranqnil happiness which he derives 
from the duties, the contemplations, 
and the prospects of religion, for all the 
id gaiety, the intoxicating ex- 
citement, and the lavish expenses of 
his youth. He sometimes comes to 
town and visits me. On one of these 
occasions he was complaining of the 
difficulty of procuring medica] attend- 
ance for the sick poor of his parish, 


many of whom live far from the town 
where the parish surgeon resides. The 
surgeon himself was too busy in visit- 
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ing his rich patients—his assistant was 
ignorant and inattentive,—and m 
friend was convinced that his poor sic: 
flock often suffered a length of illness, 
and sometimes death, which earlier 
and better care might have prevented. 
This gave him great pain, and he was 
wishing that it was possible to procure 
a few women of a superior order to the 
generality of nurses, and taught by a 
residence in the hospitals to recognize 
and relieve the most common kinds of 
illness. ‘‘ They should be,” he add- 
ed, “ animated with religion. Science 
and mere humanity cannot be relied 
on. An order of women such as these, 
distributed among the country parishes 
in the kingdom, would be of incaleu- 
lable value. It was formerly the boast 
of the Catholics that the Protestants 
had no missionaries. That boast’ is 
silenced, but they may still affirm that 
Protestantism has not yet produced 
her Sisters of Charity.” 

When I was in Flanders a short 
time ago, I saw at Bruges and Ghent 
some of this singular and useful order 
of Nuns—they are all of a respectable 
station in society, and I was told, that 
it is not uncommon for the females 
of the most wealthy, and even noble 
families, voluntarily to quit the world 
and its pleasures, enter this order, 
and dedicate themselves to the most 
menial attendance on the sick. I went 
one morning to the hospital at —— ; 
all the nurses are “‘ Sceurs de Charité,” 
and it was a striking sight to see these 
women, whose countenances, manners, 
and a something in the quality, or 
cleanness of their stiff white hoods: and 
black russet gowns, are expressive of 
a station superior to their office, one 
with a pail in her hand, another down 
on her ees washing the floor of the 
chapel. The physician to the hospi- 
tal spoke in the highest terms of the 
humility and tenderness with which 
they nursed his patients. When I fell 
ill myself, which I did during my stay 
in this town, I was near having a Sister 
of Charity for my nurse. 

My friend is right. The attendants 
on the sick, whether professional or 
menial, are commonly actuated by 
scientific zeal, by mere natural humae 
nity, or by mercenary motives ; but 
these cannot be trusted to for steady 
attention-—the one subsides with the a0~ 
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latent a —_ n, se pieate. 
by habit, the last requires 8 in- 
section -athibeb arelong intervals of in- 
difference, and apathy, and inattention 
—we want an actuating motiveofa more 
steady and enduring nature, which re- 
quires neither curiosity, nor emotion, 
nor avarice to keep it alive, which still 
burns in the most tranquil states of 
mind, and os = the reach of r eren 
inspection, and this motive is religion. 
1 have often seen, and still sedans 
(for I must let out the seeret that I 
am a physician,) cases in which the 
sufferings of illness are much increa- 
sed, and I have every reason to believe 
the chances of recovery much dimi- 
nished, by a want of ering atten- 
tion to the sick ; but an example 
occurred to me when I was a young 
man, which at the time when it hap- 
pened affected me much, and has left 
on my mind an indelible impression. 
Whilst I was a student at the universi- 
ty of ——, and during one of the long 
vacations which I was spending at 
—— on the coast of ——, an English 
frigate captured a French frigate, 
brought ‘her into the roads, and the 
sick and wounded were sent on shore 
to a temporary hospital which was 
fitted up for the purpose. As the or- 
dinary medical attendants were insuf- 
ficient to attend upon the sufferers, 
others were invited to assist them, and 
Iwas entrusted with the care of two 
small wards, one of them full of French- 
men. They were an orderly and peace- 
able set of men, received the attentions 
which I paid them with thankfulness, 
and when those who were cured wére 
sent from the hospital to the prison, 
they used to come to me before depart- 
ing, in a cluster, with a spokesman at 
their head, who, with an air of courtes 
which is seldom seen — Englis 
sailors, expressed the general gratitude 
of the whole party for the humanit 
with which they had been attended. 
Among these poor fellows there was 
one who excited unusual interest in me 
—his name was Pierre * * * * he wasa 
tall slender young man, about two and 
twenty years of age, with a sallow 
countenance, a full dark eye, and hair 
of the deepest black. You would have 
been certain that he was a foreigner, 
and have guessed that he was an Ita- 
lian—he had received a severe wound 
in his right. leg, which had affected 
the knee with pain and swelling. The 


principal surgeons at the hospital, de- 
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liberated whether or no to remove the 
_— ec we desire to —_ if 
possible, led them to 
ration for several oth; bat Ge thine 
at length arrived when it was obvi- 
ously n to sacrifice the limb, 
in order to save his life, and the ope- 
ration was performed above the knee. 
Pierre went th it with admirable 
firmness—I had the command of the 
tourniquet. After the removal of the 
limb the blood-vessels were* secured 
pence me a wound was closed 
an daged, a cotton night-cap was 
drawn over the stump, au Pierre 
was lifted from the operation-table, 
and gently placed in a warm, clean, 
comfortable bed. For several weeks 
his chief suffering had been pain in the 
knee. In the evening after the opera- 
tion I went to see him, and as I enter- 
ed the ward, I heard him complaining 
aloud of pain in the knee. I told him 
it was impossible that he could have 
pain in that knee, as it had been cut 
off in the morning, but this did not 
satisfy him ; he still called out loudly 
about pain in his knee. I lifted up the 
bed-clothes, and showed him that his 
knee was gone ; he looked at it fora 
moment, and then raising his eyes, 
earnestly said, “‘ Then it is the ghost 
of my knee.” 'The'truth is, that he 
really felt _ ; but by an — which 
surgeons often witness, and metaphy- 
sicians have often heard of, referred it 
to a part which was 
The stump healed slowly ; at h 
it oo heal, but now we had — if. 
ficulty to encounter. From i 
in bed upon his back, the skin on ‘the 
loins began to come off, first in little 
places, which, gradually extending, 
joined, and formed a large wound ; and 
this began to slough, as surgeons-call 
it, that is, portions of the flesh died 
and fell away. What was to be done? 
As long as he continued to lie on his 
back, the pressure on the flesh, which 
was able to cause thisulceration, would, 
of course, be able to prevent its healing. 
No good was to be h for unless we 
could lift him off his back. I need not 
relate the difficulties which I encoun- 
tered in this task, the various contri- 
vances which I employed, and the 
ins and time which I spent in effecte 
ing my object’; but I did effect it. T so 
adjusted his bed and pillows, that one 
day he lay on one side, another day on 
the other, and never on his back. 
consequence was, that the ulceration 
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and sloughing stopped ; the wound be- 
gan to look healthy, filled up with new 
flesh, then skinned over; and at the 
same time Pierre was recovering his 
health gee Sees be py — 
0 , gained flesh, an 
ay ts another man. The wound was 
nearly healed, when, just at this criti- 
cal period, the time arrived for my re- 
turn to the university ; and I took leave 
of poor Pierre and my other patients. 
I did not, however, go straight to the 
university, but went first to spend ten 
days or a fortnight with my relations. 
As I write this I feel @ pang of self- 
ae On my way to the university 
I to go back through the town, 
and, of course, visited the hospital to 
see how my patients were going on. 
That visit was a painful one. I shall 
never forget it. During my absence 
Pierre had fallen under the care of a 
young man, an assistant surgeon, who, 
although good tempered, and not defi- 
cient in sense or in knowledge of his 
ession, was incorrigibly indolent 
and inattentive. Pierre was allowed 
to roll on his back again; the young 
skin and flesh soon ulcerated and 
sloughed ; a hectic fever followed ; he 
lost his appetite, and wasted to a ske- 
leton. He was in this state when I 
returned and visited the hospital. As 
I opened the door of the ward in which 
Pierre lay, it so happened that his eyes, 
always large and prominent, but now 
larger and more prominent from the 
emaciated appearance of his face, were 
turned towards the door, and he in- 
stantly caught sight of me. Poor fel- 
low! I think I now see him first lay 
his left cheek on his pillow, then turn 
his face toward me again, clasp his 
hands, burst into tears, and exclaim 
that he should now die happy. Hehad 
been for some days aware of his ap- 
proaching dissolution, had been wri- 
ting verses on me in French, and re- 
peatedly expressed a hope that he 
should live till I returned, that he 
might see me once more and take leave 
of me for ever. He had his wish, and 
that was all. He died that night. 
Let the Church, or if not, let that 
class of Christians in whom, above all 
others, religion is not a mere Sunday 
ceremony, but the daily and hourly 
principle of their thoughts and ac- 
tions, and of whom I have only to 
complain for a little error in doctrine, 
and more than a litle cant at least in 
language, which latter peculiarity is 
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perpetually preventing the success of 
= ne a Seed at least to edus 
cated minds, and which is as great an 
obstacle to the first steps in religion 
as technical jargon to the first steps in 
science—let all serious Christians, I 
say, join, and found an order of women 
like the Sisters of Charity in Catholic 
countries; let them be selected for 
good plain sense, kindness of disposi- 
tion, indefatigable industry, and deep 
piety ; let them receive not a techni- 
cal and scientific, but a practical medi- 
cal education ; for this purpose, let 
them be placed both as nurses and pu- 
pils in the hospitals of Edinburgh or 
London, or in the county hospitals ; 
let their attention be pointed by the 
attending physician to the particular 
spupeews by which he distinguishes 
the disease ; let them be made as fami- 
liar with the best remedies, which are 
always few, as they are with barley. 
water, gruel, and beef-tea. Let them 
learn the rules by which these reme- 
dies are to be employed ; let them be 
examined frequently on these subjects, 
in order to see that they carry these 
rules clearly in their heads ; let books 
be framed for them, containing the es- 
sential rules of practice, bricfly, clear- 
ly, and untechnically written ; let such 
women, thus educated, be distributed 
among the country parishes of the 
kingdom, and be maintained by the 
parish allowance, which now goes to 
the parish surgeon ; let him be resort- 
ed to only in difficult cases ; let them 
be examined every half year by com- 
petent physicians about the state of 
their medieal knowledge ; let this be 
done, and I fearlessly predict that my 
friend, and all those who are similar- 
ly situated, and zealous with himself, 
will no longer complain that their 
sick flock suffer from medical neglect. 
It may be objected, that women with 
such an education would form a bad 
substitute for a scientific medical at- 
tendant. Be it remembered, however, 
that the choice is not between such 
women and a profound and perfect 
physician, or surgeon, but between 
such women and the ordinary run of 
country apothecaries ; the latter la- 
bouring under the additional disad- 
vantage of wanting time for the appli- 
cation of what skill they have. 
Among the various writings of that 
extraordinary man, John Wesley, there 


is one entitled ‘ Primitive Physic.” 
Under the heads of the different dis« 
5 
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cases to which the human body is sub- 
ject, arranged alphabetically, are di- 


rections for their cure in English. This 
little book has gone through no less 
than thirty editions, the last dated 
1824. This looks as if it was still ex- 
tensively circulated and read ; but if 
it is really attended to in the treat~ 
ment of the sick, the patients are some- 
times subjected to most whimsical re- 
medies. For an ague, we are directed, 
at the approach of the fit, to lay pound- 
ed and salted wall-flowers to the si- 
tures of the head. In an apoplexy, a 
pint of salt and water, if it can be got 
down into the stomach, will certainly 
bring the patient out of the fit. For a 
violent bleeding from the nose, a piece 
of white ave is to be put under the 
tongue ; for a cancer in the breast, the 
patient is to drink an infusion of warts, 
off the legs of a horse, in ale ; for a 
cold in the head, the rind of an orange 
is to be turned inside out, and to be 
thrust up the nostrils ; for a consump- 
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tion, the patient is to cut a hole in 
fresh turf, and breathe into it a quar 
ter of an hour every morning ; for a 
fresh cut, we are to apply toasted 
cheese ; for the gout, we are to lay a 
beef-steak upon the swelled toe ; for a 
cancer, we are to apply goose’s dung ; 
for a speck in the eye, we are to blow 
into it—what dost thou think; gen- 
tle reader >—the dried and fine powder 
of zibethum occidentale? Art thou so 
ignorant as not to know what this is? 
—stercus pega yw — is to 
be put under, not a , but a la 
waterfall (Corra Sadape Schaff-han- 
sei?) I am persuaded that a book 
might be drawn up for the use of: my 
sisters of charity, which would serve 
as a far clearer and safer guide than 
Wesley, or Buchan, or Reece; and I 
would here put down one article as a 
specimen of the way in which the 
work ought to be executed, were I not 
afraid of tiring my readers. 
Lonpown, Ist Nov. 1825. 





For Music. 


Is she fair as morning’s shine? 


One I know is fairer ; 


Rate as pearls beneath the brine ? 


She I’m sure is rarer. 


Be her eyes like cloudless skies ? 

Even heaven can naught like hazel boast. 
Streams her hair like sunbeams fair ? 

Dark locks o’er bright brows please me most. 


Coral lips are common things,— 
But—the breath that parts them ! 
Starry looks one often sings, 
But—the soul that darts them! 
I have seen and sigh’d and sung ; 
Oh! have I ever felt before ? 
Thought that love lay on the tongue, 
And now he stings my bosom’s core. 


3 


Other smiles must chase away 
Thoughts that sting too keenly ; 
Brightly still shines beauty’s ray, « 
Though no more serenely. 
Fill about the brimming glass, 
To those we see no more—no more ! 
Smother Love, nor sigh, alas ! 
That one sad toast, and then ’tis o'er. 


Cc. M. 
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Tue Political Economists are a most 
unfortunate race of people. They had 
got Ministers, Parliament, and the 
press, into their net ; they had got, to 
@ great degree, public affairs into their 
hands ; they had removed almost every- 
thing calculated to prevent them from 
sporting at pleasure with the fortunes 
and bread of his Majesty’s subjects, 
and behold! their first experiments 
blow them into the air. Without al- 
lowing them a moment’s respite, the 
Silk Trade seems resolved to deprive 
them of any little life that may have 
been left them by the Combinations. 

Our readers may perhaps remember, 
that Mr Huskisson and Mr Robinson 
repeated]y boasted, during the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, of the vast benefits 
which their changes had produced in 
the Silk Trade. They pointed to the 
thriving state of this trade, to prove 
that what they called the principles of 
free trade were unerring. This seem- 
ed to us to be exceedingly incompre- 
hensible. The only change that had 
then come into operation, was a reduc- 
tion of the revenue duty upon silk ; 
this was certainly no departure from 
the old system, and the wearer of silks 
scarcely felt it at all. Foreign silks 
were then as strictly prohibited as ever. 
Well, the period for the real change— 
for the “ new system ”—to come me 
operation, is approaching ; it is sti 
several months anemia yet its 
mere approach has contributed essen- 
tially to place the Silk Trade on the 
brink of ruin. The silk-manufactu- 
rers, as our readers know, have decla- 
red to the world that their trade is in 
a state of unexampled stagnation ; 
partly from the illegal introduction of 

French silks, and partly from the re- 
fusal of the retail dealers to buy Eng- 
glish ones, on account of the time be- 
ing so near for the regular admission 
of those of foreign countries. 

We will here observe, that if there 
be any truth in the doctrines of the 
Economists, this smuggling of French 
silks ought to have benefitted the Silk 
Trade, and our other trades, greatly. 
The law certainly at present forbids 
the Frenchman to bring us his silks ; 
but if he get them clandestinely into 
the country, it gives him full permis- 


sion to take any of our manufactures 


in exchange for them. He has at this 
moment as much liberty to do this, as 
he will have when his silks are to be 
lawfully imported. Instead, however, 
of increasing the consumption of Eng. 
lish silks, he only renders them unsale. 
able—instead of giving an impulse to 
our cottons and other articles of manu- 
facture, he only injures them by dimi- 
nishing the means of the silk-manu- 
facturers for buying them. With all 
our manufactures spread before him 
for his choice, he—maliciously in 
league, as he evidently is, with every- 
thing else against the Economists—will 
take nothing of us but gold coin—the 
only manufactured article that we can- 
not part with without injury. He has 
taken so much of this, that he has 
given a tremendous shock to almost 
every interest in the country. Is there 
any man in his senses, who believes 
that the case will be different when the 
market shall be opened for him regu- 
larly ? 

Our soil is fully peopled ; the Eco- 
nomists have not yet invented any- 
thing for enlarging the island, and ex. 
tracting corn and pasture land from the 
ocean, at pleasure. Our population, as 
a whole, is superabundant ; it is rapid- 
ly increasing ; and the increase has 
only trade and manufactures, or emi- 
gration, to look to for bread. When a 
man reflects upon this, and then turns 
to the immense consumption of silks, 
here and throughout the world, he 
must be convinced that no sacrifice 
ought to be spared to protect and che- 

ish the Silk Trade, unless it can be 
proved that it is a downright impos. 
sibility to make it flourish in this coun- 


The Economists, from some un- 
known reason, have always regarded 
this trade with peculiar enmity. Only 
a few years since, they earnestly ex- 
horted us to abandon it altogether; 
and their advice at present amounts 
simply to this, that we ought to plunge 
it into ruin as soon as possible. They 
lay it down as a principle, that, if we 
can buy goods of other nations at a less 
price than we can produce them at, we 
ought to cease producing such goods. 
They call this an infallible principle, 
and other le have been Ted to think 
it infallible likewise. The Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer has more than once 
publicly intimated, that the govern- 
ment of this country intends in future 
to act upon it as far as possible. 

On a former occasion, we showed 
that this principle was grossly false ; 
and we régret thatthe necessity is im- 
posed upon us of doing it again. If it 
be true, it is true likewise that a ma- 
nufacture has not its infancy and ma- 
turity, but for ever remains what it is 
when it is commenced. If this prin- 
ciple had always been acted upon in 
this country, we should not at this 
moment have had a manufacture of any 
description. The Economists might 
as well tell us, that, because a boy is 
not equal to the full-grown and expe- 
rienced workman when he is put ap- 
prentice to a trade, he ought not to 
learn it. It is wise in an individual 
to give a large sum for a beneficial 
trade-secret, or to sacrifice many of his 
early years, and much of his private 
fortune, in qualifying himself for a lu- 
crative profession ; or to pay a consi- 
derable amount annually to an insu- 
rance-office, to secure a provision for 
his family, after his decease ; and it is 
most wise in a nation to make heavy 
sacrifices for a long term of years, for 
the acquisition of a profitable manu- 
facture. Adam Smith, as’ far as we 
remember, ' to enforce the principle, 
states, that it would be exceedingly 
foolish to attempt to make Scotland 
produce wine. This is no doubt true, 
and it would be éxceedingly fool- 
ish to attempt to make England pro- 
duce sugar. But such reasoning is 
perfectly idle, because neither indivi- 
duals, nor governments, will be guilty 
of ‘the folly which it is intended to 
combat. Generally speaking, nations 
endeavour to establish such trades and 
manufactures only, as may be aay 
expected to be reasonably successful. 
A country, when it commences a ma- 
nufacture, cannot expect to compete 
with other countries which are already 
expert in such manufacture ; the want 
of capital, machinery, skill, and many 
other things, may cause it to produce 
at double the cost incurred by its rivals. 
But still, if there be a probebility that 
in time it may oo with. these 
rivals, it is sound wisdom in it to make 
the attempt. 

With regard, however, to the ma- 
nufacture of silk in this country, the 
question is not, whether it shall be 


commenced, but whether it shall be - 
Vou. XVIII. 
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continued. Fortunately for the na- 
tion, it was begun when other prin- 
ciples prevailed than those which are 
now the fashion. It has gone on'in- 
creasing, until the trade is estimated 
to employ at present’ Five HUNDRED 
THOUSAND SOULS, and TWELVE Mit- 
LIONS OF CAPITAL. Our manufactu- 
rers have not yet overtaken the French 
ones, but they are very little behind 
them. ? 

In respect of price, the government, 
and some of ns mauefebiantes: be- 
lieve, that if house-rent, wages, 3 
&c. were as low here as in ce, our 
manufacturers could sell at as low a 
rate as the French ones. The protect- 
ing duty of thirty per cent on forei 
silks, is intended merely to subject the 
foreign manufacturer to the extra 
charges which would rest upon him if 
he dwelt in this country. It stands 
upon the assumption that the English 
article is equal to'the French one, and 
that the English manufacturer could 
sell at as low a price as the French one, 
if placed in the same circumstances. 

We believe that some of our fair coun- 
trywomen think English silks more 
serviceable than French ones ; ‘they 
are of opinion that the colours stand 
better, and that they are not so liable 
= stain. On the o es aed thes tre 
that, in respect of beauty an t- 
ness of colour, the English silks are 
inferior to the French ones. There 
may be this inferiority, and it may 
be sufficient for driving our own silks 
out of the market, but still it is‘onl 
to be discovered by the eye of the cri- 
tic. Every silk article that beauty, 
or taste, or wealth, may need for’ its 
adornment, can be supplied by the 
English manufacturer, and the gene- 
ral gaze of society will not be able to 
pave that it has not been brought 

om the land of fashion. 

To this point of perfection the ma- 
nufacture of silk has been brought in 
this country, although it has had fo 
struggle with several disadvantages. 

In the first place, our manufacturers 
have never been able to equal the 
French ones in machinery. ' 

In the second place, France produ- 
ces its own raw silk, which it-keeps 
exclusively for the use ‘of ‘its ma- 
nufacturers ; it suffers none to be ex- 
ported. Our manufacturers can only 
procure silk, proper for the better kinds 
of goods in Italy, and even there the 
best is reserved for the Italian manu- 

5B 
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facturers. The English ones have ne» 
ver been able to obtain silk equal in 


qaliny te that used by those of France. 
In the third , the French ma- 


nufacturers are believed to have better. 


water and a better climate for dyeing 
their goods than the English ones; in 
addition bo this, the superiority of their 
raw article gives a superiority in point 
of brightnessand beauty tothetrcolours. 

It may now be necessary to inquire 
whether these disadvantages cannot 
be got rid of, 

‘ith regard to the. first point, our 
manufacturers, as far as probability 
goes, may be expected in process of 
time to equal, if not surpass, the 
French ones in machinery. Every- 
thing conspires to render this not only 
porsbie, but likely. 

With regard to the second point, 
a company with a capital of a million 
has just been formed, at the head of 
which are the Earl of Liverpool, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr Huskisson, 
&e. Ke. for the purpose of establishing 
the silk worm in this country, Ireland, 
and certain of our dependencies. We 
are not competent to put forth any 
prediction touching the success of this 
company, but the exalted patronage 
under which it appears, leads us to 
hope that it has only been founded 
upon extensive inquiry, careful calcu- 
lation, and rational ho If it suc- 
ceed, it will by act and example re- 
move altogether the disadvantage in 

estion. Should it fail, the produc- 
tion of silk appears to be rapidly in- 
creasiug in several foreign countries, 
and there is almost a certainty that our 
manufacturers will soon be able to 
draw from them a raw article equal in 
quality to that of France. 

With regard to the third point, a 
better raw article would we helieve 
improve the colours of the English 
manufactured silks. Whether the 
French manufacturers have or have 
not an advantage in water and climate, 
is a disputed matter which we may 
not settle. The English manufactu- 
rers assert that they have. The ques 
tion, however, stands thus—if the 
French colours be more beautiful, they 
are less durable ; and the difference is 
so. small that it requires a tolerable 
judge to discover it. This point 
touches, in a very trifling degree, qua- 
lity, and it does not touch, at all, 

pness of production. 


Upon the whole, then, here is a ma-- 
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nufacture which is estimated to em- 
ploy. half a million of souls and twelve 
m 


ons of capital—which has been, 


hitherto constantly improving, and 
which has improved considerably in 
late a i ot pe sac ne sien dis- 
advantages uces goods very nearl 

equal . the best produced y4 other 
countries—which has a prospect of 
being soon relieved from these disad- 
vantages, and of being enabled to coms 
pete with any rivals whatever—which 
injures no particular public interest—. 


which yields great benefits to the em- 


pire and promises still greater ones— 
which a few months since was in the 
most flourishing condition—and which 
asks nothing at the hands of govern- 
ment except that it may not be in- 
terfered with. This manufacture is 
thrown into stagnation and distress, 
and threatened with ruin, solely by 
changes in the laws and the intermed« 
dling of the government. 

We will here ask why such changes 
and intermeddling were resorted to. 
If we admit that obvious and over- 
powering necessity might have justi- 
fied them,—did any such necessity ex- 
ist? No! The silk trade and the na~ 
tion at large were perfectly satisfied 
with matters as they stood. The ma 
nufacturers were not getting monopoly 
prices, or anything beyond fair profits ; 
and the community was content to be 
supplied exclusively by them. It was 
confessed that both the Silk Trade 
and every other interest were flourish- 
ing. While the changes and inter- 
meddling sported thus rashly with the 
fortunes and bread of so large a part 
of the community, they were perfectly 
uncalled for and gratuitous. They 
were obviously a volunteer attempt 
merely to “ make well better.” No 
specific facts and calculations were 
adduced to prove that they would 
operate beneficially ; they were re- 
sorted to solely upon untried theory, 
and they were advocated solely by 
vague generalities. We must now 
examine the reasoning which has been 
employed to justify the opening of the 
Silk Trade. 

It is said that the restrictive system 
gave a monopoly to our manufacturers 
generally, and that monopoly is a most 
— thing. Before we proceed 
farther, we must ascertain, a8 accu- 
rately as we can, what this monopoly 
was in kind and effect. Foreign -ma- 
nufactures were excluded from the 
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market, but our manufacturers were 


scattered about the three 
ki 3 they were unconnected 
with each other; they acted not in 


concert’; they were in many cases 
strangers to, and were constantly 
the rivals’of, each other in both price 
ph ve Those of one place con- 
tinually laboured to und. those of 
another ; and even those of the same 
place aeted towards each other in the 
same manner. Instead of there being 
too little tition among them, 
there was very often far too much. 
Prices were so far from being mono- 

ly ones, that they were generally the 
owest that the manufacturers could 
afford to take, and they were often so 
low as to ruin them. It is preposterous 
in any one to call this a monopoly, 
according to the common meaning of 
the term ; and it is much worse than 
preposterous in those who are entrust- 
ed with the management of public 
affairs. 

Sueh is the monopoly which our 
manufacturers—we re of them ge- 
nerally—have enjoyed. We pray our 
readers to keep in mind its real cha- 
racter. 

It is asserted that this very mono- 
poly prevents competition, keeps back 
manufacturing improvements, raises 
prices above what they ought to be, 
injures public interests, and does great 
harm to the manufacturers themselves. 
Aceording to the public prints, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne said in Par- 
liament that he could scarcely conceive 
any state of things in which mon 
ly—that is, the actual m ly which 
we have described—could benefit the 
manufacturers, Men utter as great ab- 
surdities when they are intoxicated 
with theory, as when they are intoxi- 
cated with liquor. 

As the question turns in a great de- 
—— the effects of competition, 
we will give to these a somewhat de- 
tailed examination. We will look at 
them first as they affect prices. 

* If the foreigner be admitted,” 
exclaim the Economists, “ the com 
tition that he will cause will bring 
down prices, and this will benefit the 
nation immensely!” It is by wretch- 
ed generalities like this that measures 
are advocated which involve the ques- 
tion, whether the empire shall or shall 
not be — into ruin. Every one 
knows that prices may be too low, that 


there is a point below which they can- 
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not fall without pr ig gen 
distress, and that is aie rid 
sink them to this t. The queg- 
tion, therefore, is, have our manufac- 
turers on the av been charging 
higher prices than they were justly 
ge Ps ? Catan not. nee 
r ing, can baste obtain 
perf npr ede. They keep the 
market aro stocked ; they fre- 
quently overstock it ; there is always 
a sufficiency, and often more than a 
sufficiency, of competition to keep 
prices at the lowest point. No matter 
what increase of competition the fo- 
reigner might create among them ; 
they could not reduce their profits in 
a degree to be felt by the consumer 
without ruining themselves. Govern- 
ment distinctly admits this to be the 
fact, by imposing a protecting duty 
upon the foreigner, which it expects 
will compel him to charge quite as 
much as the Englishman. If the fc 
reigner, by increasing competition, 
lower prices, he will produce a vast 
portion of public distress. So far, 
thérefore, as competition affects prices, 
that of the foreigner cannot possibl 
produce any benefit ; at the best it 
will be uscless, and the probability is, 
that it will be grievously mischievous. 
This refers to the present, and what 
is the prospect for the future? Is 
there the least likelihood that our ma- 
nufacturers would ever charge meno- 
poly, or higher than proper prices ? 
None whatever. We have a super- 
abundance of capital and po ion, 
and if the foreigner be rigidly exclu- 
ded, there is even a certainty that in 
regard to prices, competition will al- 
ways be too high rather than too low 
in this country. There is a certain- 
, that if any fall in corn, labour, or 
the raw article, or any diseoveries give 
the ability to our manufacturers to re- 
duce their prices, there will always be 
sufficient competition among them to 
cause them to make the reduction. 
Looking, therefore, at the present 
and the future with respect to prices, 
this competition of the foreigner can- 
not be of the least value whatever. 
Competition cannot pert endure 
unless the competitors be placed near- 
ae me phe acpi 
undersell the other, or produce 
pr are decidedly preferred, he 
must ruin his rival, and, of course, 
destroy the competition. 
If the Englishman and the foreigner 
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be not placed on a level; if the one 
oh constantly ga yy: yest or 

uce goods at have ‘er- 
ence, he must speedily snarling tho 
market. This equality must exist, at 
the commencement of the competi- 





on ; no man can or will carry on a 
regularly losing trade. If the Eng- 
be driven out of his home 
market,—he has no other that cansup- 
port him in his manufacture,—this 
manufacture must be wholly lost to 
Ther ia: hs rfectl 
r opinion is, that it is ec 
im ithe to place the E Lm sa 
and the foreigner on a level in our 
market. The manufacturers who 
dwell in the same country are placed 
in the same circumstances, and they 
are alike affected by the same changes, 
but the case is wholly different with 
those who dwell in different coun- 
tries. Changes are continually ta- 
king place in every nation which do 
not extend to other nations. Bread 
and wages may fall in one when they 
rise in another; one may raise its 
taxes when another is lowering them ; 
one may be distressed when another 
is prosperous ; one may improve its 
goods much more rapidly than ano- 
ther.* A protecting duty to compel 
the English and French manufactu- 
rers to sell at the same price, ought to 
be changed almost every month to 
keep both sides on an equality. It 
would be impossible thus to change it, 
for trade could not be carried on under 
such a system. ‘The present protect- 
ing duties must in our judgment, in 
regard to price, give the trade either 
to the foreigner or the Englishman, 
they will make no division of it worth 
mentioning. In spite of them, the one 
will be able to undersell the other and 
engross the market. 
is would be the case if the ma- 
nufactures of different countries were 
precisely the same in eharacter and 
quality, but they are not, and no pro- 
tecting duty, no art of governments, 
can make them so. The silks of 
France, for instance, have their pecu- 
liar characteristics ; a protecting dut 
can make them as dear as the English 
ones, if it can be collected, but it can- 
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not. make the latter resemble, them 
exactly in all things. , If) the..manu- 
factures of one country, be preferred 
to those of another, they. will be 
bought in a rich country,'if a much 
higher price be charged for them... -If 
it were possible for a proveching uty 
to place the Englishman anq.the ‘fo- 
reigner on an exact equality; with, re- 
spect to price, the goods of. the;one 
would ess some peculiarity. or 
other which would give him the mar- 
ket. . Such differences always {have 
been, and always will be. Nations 
will get before or fall behind each 
other in manufactures, but they will 
never be kept exactly together. It 
would be just as easy to make all na- 
tions produce at the same price, as to 
make them produce articles of the 
same kind exactly alike. 

Our opinion seems to be justified by 
experience. The demand for any par- 
ticular kind of manufactures seems to 
be chiefly supplied by a single nation 
in most free national markets. Prices 
and even the actual worth may be 
about the same, but still some pecu- 
liarity or other in the goods gives the 
chief part of the trade to a single coun- 
try. The trade may pass from one 
nation to another, but it seems to be 
incapable of any great and lasting di- 
vision. 

If our Government could establish 
a perfect equality of price between the 
Englishman and the foreigner, other 
governments could destroy it in a mo- 
ment in favour of their own subjects. 
Our market must now be to the fo- 
reigner by far the best foreign one in 
respect of demand, prices, and quick 
returns. A trifling bounty from his 
government would give him a decided 
advantage, and this might operate for 
several months—for a period sufficient 
to plunge the Englishman into dis- 
tress—before it could be met by an 
increase of protecting duty. Such 
things would render trade almost a 
certain source of ruin. 

We will now apply what we have 
said especially to the silk-trade. 

Have our silk manufacturers been 
charging monopoly’ prices—have they 
gained more than fair and adequate 





“In proof of this we may cite the fact, that in the short space which has elapsed 
since the passing of the law fer opening the silk trade, wages and many other things 
have advanced in this country 30 per cent, while in France they have remained 
nearly stationary. 
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profits? Haye they been unable or 
unwilling tosupply the market ?—Is it 
asserted that there has been no com- 
petition among them ? No !—They 
declare. that they cannot lower their 
prices. and. profits, and this is’ dis- 
proved in no quarter. The govern- 
ment shows t it. believes them, 
when jit vege duty on, the foreigner 


to compel him to charge, at least, as 
much as they have charged while he 


has been excluded from the: market. 
They have always kept the market 
profusely supplied, and they have of- 
ten apap erermaente it. Competi- 
tion has active among them, it 
has in. late years. been extremely ac- 
tive, it is sure to increase, and it is 
certain that should the: prohibitory 
system be continued, there will always 
be sufficient competition to keep silk 
goods at the lowest prices. 

So far, therefore, as competition af- 
fects prices and profits, there is not the 
least need of an increase of it in the 
trade in question. An increase would 
only produce mischief rather than be- 
nefit. 

The silk manufacturers say that the 
protecting duty of thirty per cent 
cannot be collected ; they assert that 
government admits that it cannot. 
They state that the French agents at 
present, for a premium of 10, or even 
74 per cent, contract to deliver their 
goods to the purchaser free from duty, 
and take upon themselves the risk of 
seizure up to such delivery. They 
aver, that when the sale of French silks 
shall be lawful, the seizure of smug~ 
gled ones after delivery will be imprac- 
ticable, and that the market will be 
chiefly supplied with French goods 
smuggled on such terms. We believe 
this to be unquestionable. The French- 
man will bring his goods to market at 
a price which the Englishman cannot 
possibly compete with. By some mis- 
take in the laws. French silks are at 
present admitted into Ireland at a low 
duty, they are from thence sent to 

this country under the name of Irish 
ones, and they are sold here at lower 
prices than our manufacturers can af- 
ford to take. If the goods therefore 
were exactly similar, the foreigner 
would bring great part of his to mar- 
ket at prices that would ruin the Eng- 


lishman. We gain the chief part of 


the trade solely by underselling. The 
competition which constantly rages 
among the retail dealers, would cause 
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the smuggled silks to fix the retail 
prices, and would prohibit the dealer 
from buying of the English manufac- 
turer. This is another ‘proof that it is 
impossible to place the Englishman 
and the foreigner on an equality. “ It 
was a es the “ new liberal 
system” would destroy smuggling ; it 
. now proved that, with regard to the 
silk trade, it will prodigiously inerease 
it. 


But if the protecting duty could 
be collected, at if the Englishman 
and Frenchman could be placed on an 
exact equality in regard to price, still 
their goods are not, and cannot at pre- 
sent be made, exactly similar. The 
French silks have peculiarities which 
cause them to be preferred by the 
more valuable class of consumers. 
They are French silks—they are 
brought from a foreign country—and 
this is no slight recommendation with 
a vast number of silk-wearers. ‘The 
adage is not the less true for bein 
stale, that ‘‘ The far-fetched me 
dear-bought is good for ladies.” Silks 
are wanted chiefly for dress, they are 
chosen by female taste, and the most 
beautiful and fashionable ones will 
have the preference. It is acknow- 
ledged that the French silks surpass 
ours in brightness and beauty of co- 
lour. .We have always been the ser- 
vile copyists of France in. regard to 
that incomprehensible and omnipo- 
tent thing called Fashion. In colour 
and pattern, the Frenchman will be 
the decided favourite with the weal- 
thy part of our lovely countrywomen. 
A rich lady cares not for durability '; 
she does not want the silks for her use ; 
she wants what is beautiful and un- 
common. She gives her silk articles to 
her woman when they are perhaps 
scarcely soiled ; they are then many of 
them sold ; and this one lady thus in 
reality chooses for a great number of 
other females nearly all the silks they 
wear. She is regardless of price, and 
were a protecting duty to make French 
silks thirty or forty per cent dearer 
than the English ones, she would 
have them, if they should possess the 
superiority in, beauty and fashion. 
Most females, down to the wives of 
respectable farmers and tradesmen, 
choose their silks, as far as their means 
by permit them, on the same princi- 
ple. 
On this point it is wholly impossi- 
ble for the government to place the 
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ay and Frenchman on an 
equality. It might clap an additional 
tenor twenty per cent upon the French. 
man on account of his colour and fa- 
shion, and this would only make his 
silks more genteel and fashionable, 
and more the rage. He would gain 
all the rich consumers, all those, 
without whose business the manu- 
facture would scarcely be worth car- 
rying on in this mer If he can 
ever be equalled in other things, we 
fear that he will always be inimitable 
in matters of fashion.* We have al- 
ways followed the French in such 
matters, and the disposition for it has 
suffered no abatement. Hues and pat- 
terns are continually changing, and 
they admit of endless diversity ; the 
Englishman and foreigner could not 
prepare the same for the same mo- 
ment, and in the rivalry the former 
would be constantly worsted. Should 
his ran op the Ey beautiful, 
Ww rejected for not being 
Pench ones ; and should he imitate 
those of his rival, his imitations could 
only be produced when too late for 
Romine. | pte 
In artic ily consumption, 
articles bought frcem | for use, price 
is a consideration, intrinsic value 
is principally looked at. But in arti- 
cles of dress, ornament, and show, price 
is not a matter of much momentamong 
the best buyers in this country. These 
2 es Se 
eighteen pence per yard—of twenty or 
any per cent additional. 
e will now sum up on this point. 
If the 


ting duty Pea a 
ly high to prevent Frenchman 
tan Snderediiing the Englishman, it is 


pretty certain that it cannot be collect- 
ed. tt is pretty certain that great part 
of the French silks will be brought to 
the market duty free, and that they 
will be sold at prices which would 
ruin the manufactures of this country. 
Putting this out of sight, the French 
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C 
silks will be distinct in kind, they will 
be different in colour, pattern, f Pr 
in matters of fashion—in those things 
harap 4e~ to gain them = best 
part the trade, even t 

should be sold twenty paige anc 
eent higher than the English ones. 
Such is the competition—such is the 
equality—which Parliament in_ its 
wisdom has thought good to establish 
between the Englishman and the fo- 
reigner in the Silk Trade. To the 
Englishman, they must demonstrably 
be a competition, and an equality of 
ruin, 

We proceed to the effects of compe- 
tition, in respect of improvements and 
discoveries. 

It is said that the monopoly which 
we have described—once more we beg 
our readers to remember its real cha- 
racter—deprives our manufacturers of 
exertion, and prevents them from im- 
proving their goods. It is asserted, that 
the admission of the foreigner into 
the market is essential for compelling 
them to make brilliant inventions and 
discoveries, and to carry their goods to 
the highest point of perfection. 

This is advaneed by Mr Huskisson, 
by both sides of Parliament, by the 
press, and by almost every one. We 
should perhaps repeat it, if we could 
follow the multitude and court popu- 
larity, instead of looking at duty, 
common sense, truth, and experience. 

In the fabrication of many articles, 
we excel the whole world ; in the fa- 
brication of most others, we are sur- 
passed by no other nation. Our ma- 
nufacturers—we speak of them as a 
whole in the widest sense of the term 
—have made almost superhuman ex- 
ertions, they have surmounted the 
most gigantic disadvantages, they have 
triumphed over what seemed to be ac- 
tual impossibilities, they have made 
the most astonishing inventions, their 
machinery is almost miraculous, they 
have obtained the chief trade of the 





* We are assured, that many of the cotton-printing establishments have at present 
very little employment for their workmen. The dealers are expecting to draw their 
chief supplies of printed cottons from France and Switzerland, and refuse to give or- 
ders to the Englishman. Here again the latter will have to compete with the foreign- 
er in hue and pattern—in matters of fashion—and in such competition he will not 
succeed. The rich are now great wearers of prints, and they will very willingly give 
a high price to procure such as are not common—such as are not worn by the poorer 
classes. The valuable part of every manufacture that depends upon fancy and caprice 
upon fashion—must now in our judgment pass into the hands of the foreigner. 
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world, and their 
reached the highest point that human 


goods seem to have 


power can carry them to. The manu- 
facturers of most other countries are 
indebted to their inventions, &c., for 
the means.of carrying on their trade. 
Now, to what system is all this ow- 
ing? The qpention is a viding ame. 
Werspettey ‘o what system is all this 
owing ? Wat annie THE S8YS- 
TEM UNDER WHICH WE HAVE BECOME 
UNRIVALLED IN MANUFACTURING EX- 
CELLENCE?P 

Have our manufacturers been goad- 
ed into their toil, and risks, and supe- 
riority, by competition with foreigners 
in our home market? Have our cot- 
tons, woollens, hardware, &c., been 
brought to their present excellence by 
such co ition? Is our iron in- 
debted to such competition for its pre- 
sent goodness? Can any article be 
named which owes to such competi- 
tion its perfection ? To every question 
the answer must be, No! ‘lhe great- 
est improvements have been made in 
our manufactures when they have 
been the most free from such compe- 
tition. Our cotton manufacturers have 
made the greatest varieties in their 
articles, re ys greatest reductions in 
their prices, when it has been perfectly 
unknown. Our iron and several other 
articles, which a few years since were 
greatly inferior to those produced in 
other countries, have been brought to 
equal, and in some cases to surpass, 
those of all other parts, entirely with- 
out such competition. Under a sys- 
tem which studiously prevented such 
competition, which jealousy excluded 
the foreigner from our home market, 
we havefar outstripped all other nations 
in manufactures—we have made the 
most wonderful inventions and im- 
provements—we have rendered our- 
selves the first manufacturing nation 
in the universe. ‘‘ The Restrictive 
System” leaves us at its death full of 
trade and prosperity, and unrivalled 
in manufacturing excellence. Peace 
be to its ashes! Sacred be the me- 
mory of its-parents! We, at. least, 
will not be numbered with the un- 
grateful. 

Let us now look at France, which 
stands the next to us.in manufactures. 
How has she become so expert in 
them? Has it been by means of com- 
petition? No! She has adhered as 
rigidly to the prohibitory system as 


ourselves. How has her silk manu- 
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facture risen to tts unrivalled. excel- 
lence? It has so risen under laws 
whieh jealously excluded the manu- 
factured silks of other countries. If 
our prohibitory system have kept our 
silk manufacture from improving, it 
is exceedingly odd that a similar plan 
should have carried that of France to 
the highest point of perfection. 

Let us now look at other countries. 
In several of them the competition in 
question existed long after it was de- 
stroyed here and in France. Did then 
manufactures improve and flourish in 
them infinitely more than in the 
countries where the restrictive system 
the contrary, ‘They languished ; thoy 

e contrary. y i ; the 
have peg hoes and flourish 
sinee these countries adopted the re- 
strictive system. 

These are facts which cannot be an- 
nihilafed, or changed, by all that may 
be said by Mr Huskisson, Parliament, 
the press, and the nation. In spite of 
all that may be put forth in any quare 
ter, we must look at them in pA ws 
of this question. Sophistries will not 
weigh with us ; we care not much for 
specious reasoning, if we can get at 

e results of actua] and complete ex 
periment. After looking at the pre- 
sent state of our manufactures, and at 
the system under which they have 
reached it, it would be as easy to con- 
vince us, that this solid globe is a 
mass of smoke, as that the admission 
of the foreigner is necessary to spur 
our manufacturers to exertion, and 
cause them to make improvements and 
discoveries. The doctrine is destroyed 
by the most overwhelming refutation 
that ever fell upon unfortunate false~ 
hood. How it happens to have been 
swallowed by the nation we know not ; 
we thank Heaven that this is a.:matter 
which we are not called upon to ac- 
count for. 

Having stated the facts ; having 
given the results of the experiments 
of our fathers, we will not attempt to 
show why they are what they are. 

If the manufacturers of an article 
live in the same country, they are plas 
ced in similar circumstances; some, 
perhaps, from having more capital and 
credit, may produce at a cheaper rate 
than others, but the difference in this 


must always be small ; their goods are 
alike, and they stand on a precise 
oanenty in the market. Competition 

ways be active among them. 


must 
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A manufacturer is always’ anxious to 
do as much business as ible. He 
cannot stand in his ware to wait 
for customers ; for if he do not seek 
them, they will not seek him. He must 
send out an agent to solicit orders ; and 
this.agent must continually encounter 
the rivalry of the agents of other manu- 
facturers, and the customers will only 
buy of those who will sell the chea 

- est. This competition must not only 
be active, but it must endure ; it must 
be perpetual. Prices may be, and often 
are, sunk until they become ruinous ; 
but then, if they be too low for any 
considerable number, they are too low 
for all. All must suffer nearly alike, 
because all must constantly stand in 
nearly the. same situation. If a por- 
tion be ruined, the manufacture is still 
kept in the country, and the same com- 
petition continues. re 

In a competition like this, a manu- 
facturer has constantly the most power- 
ful stimulants acting upon him to 
make all possible improvements in his 
article. He is compelled to produce at 
the cheapest rate possible, and to make 
the quality as good as possible for the 
price. If he can make a discovery that 
will enable him to produce a better 
article at less cost than his rivals, it is 
a certain fortune to him. If he keep 
his discovery to himself, it does these 
rivals but little injury ; because, do 
what he will, he can only supply an 
inconsiderable part of the demand, and 
the remainder must go to them. If he 
’ make his discovery known, his rivals 
= again placed on an equality with 

im. 

Such a competition has constantly 
existed amidst our trades and. manu- 
factures, and no man can look at them 
evithout being convinced, that neither 
Mr Huskisson, nor any other human 
being, can make improvements and 
discoveries travel at a quicker pace in 
them than they have hitherto travelled 
at. In truth, divers discoveries and 
inventions have been made, which are 

y no means deserving of eulogy. We 
ve discovered how to convert bones 
ind stone into bread, how to change 
salt into'sugar, how to make sloe leaves 
into tea, how to manfacture new car- 
pets from old rotten ones, &c. &c. 
Almost everything is adulterated in 
the most scandalous manner that is ca- 
pable of it; these discoveries and in- 
ventions have, in almost all cases, had 
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their origin in competition, and in 
most parts they have been used for 
bringing down prices. We could name 
some extensive counties, in which se- 
veral articles of large consumption, 
were, for years, almost constantly sold 
for less than they could lawfully be 
bought for. They were thus sold pS 
adulteration. It is, we believe, at ‘pre- 
sent the custom of many of the Lon- 
don shopkeepers to sell their low cot- 
tons, flannels, &c. at prime cost, and 
often at less than prime cost ; they de- 
pend entirely upon their better goods 
for profit. When competition has come 
to this, we think it needs no increase. 
The badness of many of our articles is, 
no doubt, to be ascribed to‘ excessive 
competition. 

Now for the new competition. The 
manufacturers of two different nations 
cannot, as we have shown, be placed 
in similar circumstances. Neither Par- 
liament, nor anything upon earth, can 
cause them to be alike affected by the 
same changes, can keep them on the 
same ground in respect of price, and 
can make them produce exactly simi- 
lar articles. They must act in the 
market as two rival bodies, and the one 
must inevitably have decided advan- 
tages of one kind or another over the 
other. . 

If one of our manufacturers possess 
some secret which enables him to un- 
dersell his brethren, or to render his 
goods the most attractive ones, he, as 
we have already said, can only supply 
a contemptible part of the demand ; 
his brethren can still keep in business 
and obtain fair profits. But the case is 
totally different with the two bodies. 
If the one can undersell the other, or 
give peculiarities to its goods to gain 
them the preference, it can easily su 
ply the whole demand, and drive the 
other out of the market and out of bu- 
siness. 

If this manufacturer will only di- 
vulge his secret, all his brethren will 
be at once placed on an ep with 
him. But the advantages of the one 
body may be perfectly unattainable to 
the other. In respect of price, the one 
may find itself totally unable to bring 
down wages, and the other expenses 
of ar to the level of those 
paid by the other. In respect of cha- 
racter of the goods, climates, national 
character, fancy, fashion, &c. may ren- 
der it a downright impossibility for the 

6 
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one to make its goods resemble those 
of the other. 

If a manufacturer can sell his goods 
at a reasonable profit, he will continue 
his business even though some rival 
in his own country have great advan- 
tages over him ; he will study to make 
improvements ; he will expend money 
in experiments, because he will know 
that it is possible for him to reach this 
rival. But if the manufacturers of a 
nation can scarcely sell their goods at 
all, and can only sell them at any rate 
at a heavy loss, if they have no means 
before them for enabling them to com- 
pete with their foreign rivals, they will 
retire from the contest—they will give 
up business. They must do it to escape 
ruin. . 

If under the old competition, the 
weaker of the manufacturers were 
ruined by it, those who drove them 
out of the market were a pe 
and the manufacture was still retained 
in the country. But if, under the new 
competition, the English body be ruin« 
ed by the French one, the manufacture 
must pass to France. It must exist 
here no longer, neither for improve- 
ments and discoveries, nor for any~ 
thing else. The competition must end. 

The new competition must neces- 
sarily sperms in the way of stimulus 
upon the foreigner, as well as upon 
the Englishman. If it incite the Eng- 
lish a to attempt to make improve- 
ments and discoveries in order to over- 
take the French one, it must incite 
the latter to do the same, in order to 
retain, or add to, its vantage ground. 
If the English body be not at the-first 
successful, it must resign ; for a regu- 
larly losing trade will, in a year or 
two, dissipate away capital, and no 
one will on such a trade without 
well-founded hope. The French body 
will begin with good profits; it will 
make experiments with them and not 
with capital ; if these fail, its trade 
will still be a gainful one ; it has the 
best raw article; its raw article is 
perfectly at its mercy, and it has far 
more control over labour than its rival. 
Under thenew competition, the chances 
for improvements and discoveries are 
infinitely in favour of the French body. 
The English one can only maintain the 
competition for a moment at a heavy 
loss ; the French one can maintain it 
permanently, and gain good profits. 

The news is, in truth, no new 
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invention. It has been known ever 
since the beginning of the world ; it 
has been tried by country, and 
it has only been abandoned from ne- 
cessity. No country could ever pros- 
per under it. The old system is the 
only one that ever enabled a nation to 
excel in manufactures. 

We will illustrate this farther by 
referring to the silk trade. 

It is believed that, in regard to pri- 
ces, the English silk-manufacturers 
could sell as cheaply as the French 
ones, if they had to pay no more than 
the same wages, and other expenses of 
manufacturing. Wages, &c. are, hows 
ever, much higher here than in France; 
and from this alone the English manu- 
facturers are compelled ake consi« 
derably higher prices than the French 
ones. To remedy this, a duty is im- 
posed upon the latter, but it is disco- 
vered that it can be only very partially 
collected. It is discovered that the 
Frenchman will supply a large of 
the demand at prices which will leave 
them good profits, but which the Eng- 
lishmen cannot. take without ruining 
themselves. 

Well, what is to be the remedy 
here ? Theonly one that can be thought 
of is,;—our manufacturers are instant 
ly to invent something that will ena- 
ble them, with thirty per cent of addi- 
tional expenses upon them, to sell as 
cheaply as the French ones. They say 
that they cannot. They are abused in 
the most unsparing manner because 
they cannot, and the matter remains 
without remedy. 

Now,touching thecharacter of goods. 
The French silks have iarities of 
colour, &c., which cause them to be 
preferred to the English ones. What 
does the government do to produce 
equality here? Nothing. It tells the 
English manufacturers that they are 
to make improvefhents and discoveries 
that will cause their silks to resemble 
the French ones, but it does not tell 
them how to do this, neither does it 
prove that it is possible. The manu- 
facturers declare that they cannot, and 
the matter remains without any equa- 


lity. 

Under the old competition, no con- 
siderable number of manufacturers 
could regularly undersell the rest, and 
monopolize the trade. Under the new 
competition this is totally reversed. 
If prices, under the former, were so 
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low _ eause loss, the effect = 
nearly the same upon every seller ; an 
the evil, of course, eielibyien i 
its = — Under the latter, md 
Fren y can at present regularly 
undersell the English one; it can get 
fair profits at prices that would ruin 
the other. In addition to this, its goods 
have peculiarities which gain them the 
preference. . The market cannot take 
off the goods of both, but either of 
them can singly supply it vies 
In this competition, the Freneh body 
has the monopoly of an excellent home 
trade to support it; this home trade 
will enable it to make great sacrifices 
in the market of this country ; were it 
driven out for a moment, it would al- 


ways be ling to re-enter it. The 
cee sone he a: competition in 
its é trade ; it cannot attack the 
home trade of its rival ; it has no other 
trade to support it ; and if it be driven 
from the market here, it must retire 
ther from the business. «° 
ov according to the Ministry and 
Patliament, is to be the competition 
to cause our silk manufacturers to 
make brilliant improvements and dis- 
voveries. It contains none of the na- 
tural elements of regular competition ; 
it cannot possibly be a lar compe- 
tition ; and its only effect will be to 
ruin the silk manufacture of this coun- 
try: Such a competition never could, 
and never can, be established in any 
nation. While other countries, from 
the total inability of their own manu- 
factures to supply the demand, have 
admitted foreign manufactures of bet- 
ter quality, they have beert compelled 
to lay such aduty on the latter, as not 
only gave a decided advantage to their 
own manufacturers in price, but pro- 
hibited all but the more wealthy from 
buying the foreign goods.. Without 
this, the admission of the latter, in- 
stead of causing improvements and dis- 
coveries, only ruined. their own manu- 
facturers, and destroyed competition. 
~. Ifeven such a duty were laid upon 
French silks as should place them be- 
thereach of all but the more weal- 
thy, this would a. our emma 
ver t injury, but still they wo 
hen As part of { the trade ; they would 
continue in business, and they would 
compete with each other, and, to a _ 
. t 


tain degree, with the foreigners. 
this is not to be ; they are to be under- 
sold as well as surpassed in quality ; and 
yet, forsooth ! they are to maintain a 
competition. If it 


possible for them 
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to raise themselves to an equality with 
the Frenchmen, the means for deing 
it are at present unknown, not only to 
them, but to the government, to Par. 
liament,to the Economists, and, 

to say ! to the newspaper editors. | 


prospect before them: is—if they cons 
tinue in business, they must be ruined. 
Instead of wasting their money in wild 


experiments, . they are p = to 
abandon the trade. Many of thens de- 
clare that they: will not buy another 
ounce of raw silk ; that they will:work 
— present stock, and then retire 
wholly from the manufacture. What. 
ever Parliament may think of its om. 
nipotence, we will tell it.that here it 
will not be emnipotent ; we will tell it 
that it cannot create genius ; that it 
cannot work miracles. We will tell it, 
that to plaee before a manufacturer the 
alternative of ruin, or the production, 
with a om ye higher” ‘worse = 
chinery, ar higher wages, " 
stele ual to those of the foreign. 
er, is as thoroughly at variance with 
English humanity, as with English 
wisdom and sanity. Such things are 
new in this country, they are suitable 
only for the meridian of Turkey, and 
we cannot speak of them with come 
mon temper. It is monstrous in Par- 
liament to pretend to compel mensto 
make inventions and discoveries in-des 
spite of actual impossibilities. If our 
parliamentary Hohenlohes: proceed in 
this manner, we shall soon have them 
making laws to compel our pa 
to cure consumption and i 
Upon the whole, then, the old: com- 
petition was the only one to produce 
manufaeturing improvements and-dis- 
coveries ; the new one; instead of do- 
ing this, will deprive us altogether of 
the best part of several manufactures. 
Under the old system, our manufac- 
tures eS the — astonish- 
ing manner ; ev ing in expe 
a tends to sedehy that if it: had 
been continued, the silk manufacture 
in this country would, in a few years, 
have been carried to the highest point 
of perfection. Under the new system, 
this manufacture must be plunged into 
— = is — —_ — of 
proof. The market is of foreign 
silks; our manufactnrers are in dis 
tress ; and instead of making improve- 
ments and discoveries, they are prepa- 
ring for abandoning the business.: 
. We must now inquire what: we are 
to - from the destruction of the Silk 
Trade. 
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were sure to benefit every 
Half a million.of people com- 
ain that: by these changes they will 
deprived of the only em ent 
cae tear wee acquainted. with, and of 
bread ; and they are only laughed at, 
aad reproached for not doing what 
they find to be impossible. “ If they 
cannot retain their , they must 
-” Such is. 
notice which the Economists deign to 
take'of their i ingruin. We wish 
heartily that these Economists, high 
and - low, official and unofficial, could 
be- made to taste for a single month 
the misery which a man feels when he 
is. plunged into bankruptcy, or forced 
from theonly calling that he knows— 
deprived of bread, and thrown upon the 
sees . We think the community at 
would profit mightily byit. What 
the Englishman is to be rendered by the 
new political bubbles, we know not, 
but changes have already been made in 
him which render him ia feelings half 
a barbarian: No abstract doctrines, 
no hope of future benefit, nothing but 
i necessity, could justify the 
government of this country in makin 
experiments. with the fortunes a 
bread of hundreds of thousands, and 


millions of the a people and no- 
aon earth could justify the lan- 
guage used by the Economists in speak- 
ing. of. the. distress likely to flow from 
these iments. : 
SIE pasa poate cannot 
stand their ground, they must go to 
some other.trade.” So say the Econo- 
mists..,-The.effect which this would 
have.upon public interests is not to be 
i if: no. commiseration be 
due to the manufacturers. We will 
therefore eae the latter wholly out of 
i look at the. question as it 
the community at large. 
British and India manufactured 
silks, and our manufactures generally, 


are strictly prohibited from entering 

th "he French He will 
is si t money. He wi 

om oie Sony te ~ 

jure the silk one ; he will 


as he may 


on one hand, in proportion as he may 
diminish it on the other ; he will give 
the nation nothing for enabling it to 
buy more money ; he will cause it to 
have less money for the purchase of 
silks, and not. more, and it will mere- 
ly pay that to him which it. would 
otherwise pay to the Englishman. He 
will cause a unbalanced drain 
of gold, which will frequently give 
shocks to the whole interests of the 
country, like that which has just been 
experienced. 2 

If the Frenchman-could come gra- 
dually into the market ; if he ceuld 
a a Nee ey me ’ worth 
of goods in the first year, proceed 
by little and little,” our Silk... Trade 
might go off in a consumption without 
rouch suffering... But he comes with 
the ability to supply the market im- 
mediately, when ‘the Englishman. has 
it ov already.:.The market 
has nearly twice as many goods ready 
for it as it can take off, and of. course 
the English trade must go at once, 

_ While therefore the Frenchman will 
throw so much capital apd. labour idle 
in the Silk Trade, he will do nothing 
ae to enable any other wate to 
employ a single additional pound or 
workman. Every other trade must for 
him remain just as it is in respect of 
increase. Now, we have in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland many, millions of ca- 
pital, and at least a million. of labour- 
ers totally unable to procure employ- 
ment; the number of the latter, if not 
ie omnennt of the former, is very od 
pidly increasing. .What trades then 
are the silk-manufacturers to look to 
for employment? None can be named ; 
these manufacturers, as far as proba- 
bility » Must remain constantl 
idle. The Economists speak as thoug 
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there never could be a superabundance 
of me and labour—as though these 
could at any time pass from trade to 
trade without injury—as though the 
supply of any article could always be 

tably increased to any extent with- 
out reference to demand—as though 
we could part with trade after trade, 
and still never have a redundant po-~ 
pulation. That legislators should ut- 
ter such trash is lamentable. 

The Frenchman, however, instead 
of benefitting, will do great injury to 
various other trades. We purchase 
the raw article with goods, we employ 
ships in fetching it, and this must be 
lost to us without an equivalent. The 
immense mass of traders, manufactu- 
rers, labourers, &c. who directly or 
remotely depend on the Silk Trade in- 
dependently of the regular members 
of it, will suffer most severely. So 
much labour being thrown upon the 
market will greatly depress wages in 
many quarters. en our revenue 
depends so much upon consumption, 
a check will be given to the latter, 
which will seriously affect the former. 
Every interest in the country will be 
injured. We shall thus injure and 
impoverish ourselves to strengthen 
on enrich the most formidable ma- 
nufacturing and political rival that we 
have. 

Now, what do the Economists them- 
selves offer the nation to balance all 
this? -We have already said quite 
enough touching improvements and 

i ies. They do not even pretend 
to give us cheaper silks, fur, so far 
as concerns the government, prices 
are not to be reduced. They do not 
pretend to give us better silks for 
wear, for in res to use, Many peo- 
ple think the English silks superior 
to the French ones. The only bene- 
fit that they offer is, silks of finer co- 
lour, and more fashionable. Now we 
would concede ever something on this 
point, if the English silks were not 
sufficiently beautiful to decorate the 
most splendid mansion, and adorn the 
most lovely person. But they are. The 
most exalted rank needs none more 
rich—the most bewitching charms need 
none more showy. This is to be the 
only benefit to balance the gigantic 
evils. May heaven speedily deliver this 
land from such Political Economy ! 

If, contrary to this, the Frenchman 
could supply us with silks at half the 
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price charged by the Englishman, we 
maintain, that the latter ought to have 
the market on the score of public in- 
terest alone. ‘ The history of all our 
other manufactures, and every princi- 
le of reasoning, tend to prove, that 
if our silk manufacture had enjoyed 
its ‘monopoly a few years longer, ‘it 
would have risen to an equality with 
that of any other country. We assert, 
that when these unhappy changes were 
made, the nation was in a condition to 
have sacrificed millions for ‘carryin 
its silk manufacture to perfection, a’ 
that it ought to have done this, look- 
ing only at ultimate pecuniary profit. 

There is something in the way of 
managing these things, on which we 
must say a word. A body of men who 
have been their whole lives in a par- 
ticular trade—who have studied it 
foundly—who are minutely acquaint- 
ed with all its bearings—wait upon 
Mr Huskisson and Mr Robinson, and 
these gentlemen say, ‘‘ You don’t know 
your own trade—you are strangers to 
your own interests.” This is some- 
thing new at any rate. These exalted 
individuals tell the silk manufacturers 
that the pouring of an immense mass 
of foreign silks into the market, when 
it is already overstocked, and when 
the number of buyers will be dimi- 
nished and not increased, will greatly 
benefit their trade and interests ! It is 
actually astonishing that in straight- 
forward old England such quackery 
should be tolerated. 

Mr Hale, we perceive, and some of 
the silk-weavers, as well as certain 
other people, are calling for the admis-~ 
sion of foreign corn as a cure for the 
distress of the silk trade. Now, Mr 
Hale must know, that wages are much 
higher here than in other countries, 
not so much from the difference in 
the price of food, as from the differ- 
ence in the manner of living and the 
Combinations. If corn and animal 
food were at the same price here as 
abroad, wages would still be much the 
highest in this country, unless our la- 
bourers should be deprived of many 
things which they now look upon as 
necessaries. The admission of forei 
corn would not lower taxes ; it wou 
affect house-rent in towns very little ; 
the present prices of woollens and cot- 
tons could not be reduced ; it would 
have very little influence over colonial 
produce, and, of course, it could only 
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reduce ine small degree wages. The 
foreign corn must come from. coun- 


tries which our silk goods, from actual 
prohibition, or the underselling of the 
French, cannot enter. The market for 
silk is overstocked, almost twice the 
number of manufacturers are in it 
that it can employ, and does Mr Hale 
imagine, that to reduce the incomes of 
the nobility, the country gentlemen, 
the farmers, husbandry labourers, and 
workmen generally, would be a reme- 
Petar 2 romote the consumption 
of silks, a take off the overstock ? 
Let Mr Hale reflect upon these mat 
ters. Let him remember that silks, 
generally speaking, are articles of 
luxury, and that national poverty is 
not the thing to promote their con- 
sumption. If we reduce prices here, 
we cannot proportionally reduce them 
abroad ; to reduce, therefore, the 

rices of what we sell, will be in rea- 
ity to advance the prices of what we 
buy ; we shall by it raise considerably 
to ourselves the prices of what we buy 
of other countries. We shall sell as 
cheaply as possible, and buy as dearly 
as possible. A ruinous system, even 
according to the Economists. Grant- 
ing that it may.somewhat increase the 
- - of our goods abroad, this will be 
a wretched compensation for the loss 
of consumption, revenue, &c. at home. 
We will say no more on this point at 
present, as we purpose, on an early 
occasion, to devote a paper to the con- 
sideration of the Agricultural Ques- 
tion. 

At present, most of our leading ma- 
nufacturing interests are in a state of 
embarrassment. The silk trade, the 
cotton trade, and the woollen trade, are 
more or less distressed. Some portions 
of the iron trade seem to be rapidly 
approaching to a state of suffering, and 
certain other trades must inevitably 
follow. That this is to be ascribed, in 
a very considerable degree, to the 
changes that have been made in the 
laws, cannot be doubted. The retail- 
ers dare not we mn in idea a 
foreign goods will be the rage; the 
mapiicnenies dare not prepare stocks, 
and all is uncertainty and stagnation. 
Now, what was the condition of the 
country when these changes were 
made? It was in the highest degree 
flourishing, and not a single alteration 


was called for. If these changes were 
likely to be ultimately beneficial, some~ 
thing might be said for them ; but what 
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foreign manufactures is to.be poured 
into our over-stocked. market, when 
not a single additional outlet is to be 
created for our own, and when'the 
ability of the nation to consume is to 
be very greatly diminished. Putting 
miracles out of sight, this can have no 
other effect than to distress and ruin 
our manufacturers. It must fill the 
Sepsis with skill, and | capital, 
enable them to carry their to 
the highest point of perfection, and 
deprive our own, not only: of their 
home, but of their foreign trade. 

If any class of our producers be un- 
dersold by the foreigner, the Fcono« 
mists cry that it is injuring the com< 
males they speak of it as though it 
formed no part of the community—as 
though it merely existed to to, 
and not to buy in return of, the rest 
of the population. Now, if the land 
holders, farmers, husbandry labourers, 
silk-manufacturers,. &c. &c. were 
wholly taken away from the commu- 
pag Some think the community would 
cut but a very poor figure. We think 
those, whom they might leave, would 
be exceedingly anxious to get them 
back again, on condition of paying 
them their present prices. 

To the good old fashion of commer- 
cial treaties we can have no objection. 
In such treaties, the effects to be 
duced can be pretty accurately calcu- 
lated ; Prue on one article ae 
counterpoi a gain’ in another. 
But. this wer ip shed my throwing 
open om trade without ¥ —_ 

ent—of bringing a mass 0: i 
tasiatacbiches Tuite the market without 
securing any additional’ foreign de- 
mand for English ones—of employing 
foreign capital and labour me: eq 
throw out of employment E 
capital and labour—can only wool 
public evil. 

If there be any Member of the 
House of Commons who has not been 
wholly deprived of his sound and ho- 
nest English understanding by the Eco- 
nomists—who still loves his country 
—and who is anxious for it to retain 
its wealth, prosperity, happiness, and 
greatness, we trust that he will take 
up these matters on the assembling of 
Parliament. We confidently hope 
that the new systems will undergo a 
very different examination in the next 
session to that which they underwent 
in the lastone. Instead of having to 


to 
uce 
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thes mation’s we are opposing . the party’ that ‘we 
at ‘Parliament, favour. “We revere many of the Mi. 
‘to’ receive nisters/and we evershall revere them; 
temoval'of but they oceupy only the second place 
’ im our revererice. We must look first 


de- 
ill still, we hope;‘opes at!our country: We conscientiously 


> femay believe what we have written—we 
‘inova- conscientiously ' believe. that - these 
of ‘the calamities changes have been made on false 








word with public calami 


t YP) nciples, and that they are pregnant 
pri eto thee 


ore we 


eannot be silent—we cannot praise— 
in these matters we have none; and we must censure. 
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Though tied by tightest tenderest links man knows— 
By me unknown, but not unhonour’d—goes 

Thy lovely spirit o’er the lawns of light, 

Where heaven's bright habitants drink deep delight 
Through each refined sense.—Y et, sainted one, 
Fair angel of air’s freedom, all unknown 

In this frail frame of flesh as once thou wert, 

May we not hold the converse of the heart ? 
May.not our unembodied spirits meet 

Tn the mind’s melody commingling sweet ? 

Come, Spirit, on my tranced bosom steal, 

Stamping there feelings, such as Thou, could’st feel. 
Come,.Spirit, on my slumbers, in thy bright 

And beauteous form, and with thy smile of light— 
Such as thou worest here, but more refined 

From what of earth (if any) round them twined. 
Be thou my messenger in this mortal state, 

To cheer desponding, and chastise elate ; 

To guide to good, and from the wrong to warn, 
And fit me for thy side among the fields of morn. 
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NORTH. 

Thank heaven for winter! Would that it lasted all year long! Spring i 

retty well in its way, with budding branches and carolling birds, wim 
ling Pernioe, and fleecy skies, and dew-like showers softening and bri 
the bosom of old mother earth.. Summer is not much amiss, with um 
woods, glittering atmosphere; and awakening thunder-storms. Nor let me 
Autumn in her gorgeous a and her beautiful decays. But Winter, 
cold-handed, warm-hearted. Winter, welcome thou to my fur-clad_bosom.! 
Thine are the , short, bracing, invigorating days, that screw up muscle, 
fibre, and nerve, like the strings of an old Cremona di i ane t mu- 
sic—thine the long snow-silent or hail-rattling nights, with earthly i 
and heavenly luminaries, for home comforts, or travelling imaginations, for 
isturbed imprisonment, or unbounded freedom, for the affections.of the 
heart and the flights of the soul! Thine too—~ = Daypalcs cami 
SHEPHERD». -. “y 

Thine too, skaitin’, and curlin’, and grewin’, and a’ sorts o” amang 
lads and lasses at rockin’s and kirns. Beef and greens! Beef and greens!.0O, 
Mr North, beef and greens ! , 


H 


ie 


NORTH. 

Yes, James, I sympathize with your enthusiasm. Now, and now only, do 
carrots and turnips deserve the name. The season this of rumps and 

Now the whole nation sets in for serious eating—serious and substantial eat- 


ing, James, half leisure, half labour—the table with a lease of life, and 
each dish a year. In the presence of that Haggis, I feel myself, immortal... 


SHEPHERD. |. Sinha ey 

Butcher meat, though, and coals, are likely, let me tell you, to sell at a 
perfec’ ransom frae Martinmas to Michaelmas. vi iaflah iene. On 

‘ ; NORTH. . 

Paltry thought. Let beeves and muttons look up, even to the stars, and fuel 
be precious as at the Pole. Another slice.of the stot, James, another slice of 
the stot—and, Mr Ambrose, smash that half-ton lump of black diamond till the 
chimney roar and radiate like, Mount Vesuvius.—Why so glum, Tickler ?— 
why so glum? 

This iment Risen its. I am not in the Twill 

outrageous merriment grates my spirits. I am not in the mood. 
be a uieiaiae, and I think of the 5.9 ' 
NORTH, ‘ 

Why the devil think of the poor at this time of day ? Are not wages good, 

and work plenty, and is not charity a British virtue ? 
SHEPHERD. 
I never heard sic evenedoun nonsense, Mr Tickler, in a’ my born days. I 
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met a puir woman ing alang the brigg, wi’ a deevil’s dizzen o” bairns, ilka 
ane we daud o’ ticed in ¢ the oa han’ ont a whang o’ cheese i’ the tither, while 
their cheeks were a’ blawn, out like sae mony Boreases, wi’ something better 
than wun,’ and the mithér hersell, a weel-faur’d hizzie, tearin’ awa at the 
fleshy shank o’ a marrow-bane, mad wi’ hunger, but no wi’ starvation, for 
these are twa different things, Mr Tickler. I can assure you that puir folks, 
mair especially gin they be , are hungry four or five times a-day ; but 
starvation is seen at night sitting by an empty aumry and a cauld hearth- 
stane. There’s little or nae starvation the now, in Scotlan’ ! 
NORTH. 

The people are, on the whole, well off.—Take some pickles, Timothy, to 

your steak. Dickson’s mustard is superb. 
SHEPHERD. 

I canna say that I a’thegither just properly understan’ the system o’ the puir- 
laws ; but L-ken this, that puir folks there will be till the end o’ Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and, that granted, maun there no be some kind o’ provision for them, 
though it may be kittle to calculate the preceese amount ? 

NORTH. 

Are the English people a dependent, ignorant, grovelling, mean, debased, 

and brutal people ? 





SHEPHERD. 

Not they, indeed—they’re a powerfu’ population, second only to the Scotch. 
The English puir-laws had better be cut Stern some twa-three millions, but 
no abolished. Thae Political Economy creatures are a cruel set—greedier 
theirsells than gaberlunzies—yet grudging a handfu’ o’ meal to an auld wife’s 
wallet. Charity is in the heart, not in the head, and the open haun should 
be stretched out o’ the sudden, unasked and free, not held back wi’ clutched 
fingers like 4 meeser, while the Wiseacre shakes his head in cauldrife calcula- 
tion, and ties a knot on the purse o’ him on principle. 

NORTH. 
Well said, James, although perhaps your tenets are scarcely tenable. 
SHEPHERD. 

Scarcely tenable? Wha’ll take them frae me either by force or reason? 
Oh! we're fa’en into argument, and that’s what I canna thole at meals. Mr 
Tickler, there’s nae occasion, man, to look sae down-in-the-mouth—everybody 
kens ye’re a mano’ genius, without your pretending to be melancholy. 

TICKLER. 
I have no appetite, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Nae appeteet ! how suld ye hae an appeteet? a bowl o’ Mollygo-tawny 
, wi d in proportion—twa codlins, (wi’ maist part o’ a labster in that 
sass,) the first gash o’ the jiget—stakes—then I’m maist sure, pallets, and 
finally guse—no to count jeellies and coosturd, and bluemange, and many 
million mitesin that Campsie Stilton—better than ony English—a poto’ Draught 
—twa lang shankers o’ ale—noos and thans a sip o’ the auld port, and just 
afore grace a caulker o’ Glenlivet, that made your een glower and water in 
your head as if you had been lookin’ at Mrs Siddons in the sleep-walking scene 
in Shakspeare’s edy of Macbeth—gin ye had an appeteet after a’ that 
destruction o’ animal and vegetable matter, your maw would be like that o’ 
Death himsell, and your stamach insatiable as the grave. 
TICKLER. 
Mr Ambrose, no laughter, if you please, sir. 
NORTH. ~*~. 

Come, come, Tickler—had Hogg and Heraclitus been contemporaries, it 

would have saved the shedding of a world of tears. 
' SHEPHERD. 

Just laugh your fill, Mr Ambrose. A smile is aye becoming that honest 
face o’ yours. But I'll no be sae wutty again, gin I can help it. 

(Exit Mr Ambrose with the epergne.) 
TICKLER. 

Mr Ambrose understands me. It does my heart good to know when his arm 

is carefully extended over my shoulder, to put down or to remove. None of that 
A 
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hurry-and-no-speed waiter-like hastiness about our Ambrose ! With an ever-ob- 
servant eye he watches the goings-on of the board, like an astronomer watching 
the planetary system. He knows when a plate is emptied to be filled no more, 
and lo! it is withdrawn as by an invisible hand. During some “ syncope and 
solemn pause” you may lay down your knife and fork and wipe your brow, nor 
dread the evanishing of a half-devoured howtowdy ; the moment your eye has 
decided on a dish, there he stands plate in hand in a twinkling beside tongue 
or turkey! No playing at cross-purposes—the sheep’s head of Mullion usurp- 
ing the place of the kidneys of ODoherty. The most perfect confidence reigns 
round the board. The possibility of mistake is felt to be beyond the fear of 
the hungriest imagination ; and sooner shall one of Jupiter’s satellites forsake 
his orbit, jostling the stars, and wheeling away into some remoter system, than 
our Ambrose run against any of the subordinates, or leave the room while 
North is in his chair. 
NORTH. 
Hear the Glenlivet !—hear the Glenlivet ! 
SHEPHERD. 

No, Mr North, nane o’ your envious attributions o’ ae spirit for anither. It’s 
the sowl within him.that breaks out, like lightning in the collied night, or in 
the dwawm-like silence o’ a glen the sudden soun’ o’ a trumpet. 

TICKLER. 

Give me your hand, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

There noo—there noo. It’s aye me that’s said to be sae fond o’ flattery ; and 
yet only see how by a single word o’ my mouth I can add sax inches to your 
stature, Mr Tickler, and make ye girn like the spirit that saluted De Gama 
at the Cape o’ Storms. 

NORTH. 

Hear the Glenlivet !—hear the Glenlivet ! 

: SHEPHERD. 

Hush, ye haveril. Give us a speech yoursell, Mr North, and then see 
who'll cry, “‘ Hear the Glenlivet !—hear the Glenlivet !” then. But haud your 
tongues, baith o’ you—dinna stir a foot. And as for you, Mr Tickler, howk 
the tow out o’ your lug, and hear till a sang. 


THE BRAKENS WI ME. 
Air— Driving the Steers. 











I’tx sing of yon glen o’ red heather, An’ a dear thing that ca’s it her 
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2. 

1 fleeched and I prayed the dear lassie 

To gang to the brakens wi’ me, 
But though neither lordly nor saucy, 

Her answer was, “ Laith will I be. 
Ah, is it nae cruel to press me 

To that which wad _ my heart wae, 
An’ try to entice a poor lassie 

The gate she’s o’er ready to gae. 


3. 

*« T neither hae father nor mither, 

Good counsel or caution to gie, 
And prudence has whisper’d me never 

To gang to the brakens wi’ thee. 
I-neither hae tocher nor mailing, 

I hae but ae boast—I am free ; 
But a’ wad be tint without failing 

Amang the green brakens wi’ thee.” + 


4. 
‘* Dear lassie, how ean ye upbraid me, 
And try your ain love to beguile, 
For ye are the richest young lady, 
That ever gaed o’er the kirk-stile. 
Your smile that is blither than ony, 
The bend o’ your sunny e’e-bree, 
And the love-blinks aneath it sae bonny, 
Are five hunder thousand te me.” 


5. 
There’s joy in the blithe blooming feature, 


When love lurks in every young line ; 
There’s joy in the beauties of nature, 

There's joy in the dance and the wine ;. 
But thcre’s a delight will ne’er perish 

"Mong pleasures so fleeting and vain, 
And that is to love and to cherish 

The fond little heart that’s our ain. 


TICKLER. (Passing his hand across his eyes. 

‘* J’m never merry when I hear sweet music.” 

NORTH. 

Your voice, James, absolutely gets mellower through years. Next York 
Festival you must sing a solo—‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” or “ Farewell, 
ye lim id streams and floods.” ; 

SHEPHERD. 

I was at the last York Festival, and one day I was in the chorus, next 
to Grundy of Kirk-by-Lonsdale. I kent my mouth was wide open, but I never 
heard my ain voice in the magnificent roar. 


NORTH. 

Describe—James—describe. 

SHEPHERD. 

As weel describe a glorious dream of the seventh Heaven. Thousands upon 
thousands o’ the most beautiful angels sat mute and still in the Cathedral. 
Weel may I call them angels, although a’ the time I knew them to be frail 
evanescent creatures o’ this ever-changing earth. A sort o’ paleness was on their 
faces, ay, even on the faces where the blush-roses o’ innocence were blooming 
like the flowers o’ Paradise—for a shadow came ower them frae the awe o’ 
their religious hearts that beat not, but were chained as in the presence of their 
Great Maker. All eyne were fixed in a solemn, raised gaze, sométliing mourn- 
ful-like I thocht, but it was only in a happiness great and deep as the calm sea. 
I saw—lI did not see the old massy pillars—now I seemed to behold the roof 
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o’ the Cathedral, and now the sky o’ heaven, and a licht—I had maist said a 
murmuring licht, for there surely was a faint spirit-like soun’ in the streams 0’ 
pry ws that came through the high Gothic window, left shadows here and 
ere throughout the temple, till a’ at ance the organ sounded, and I could have 
fallen down on my knees. 
NORTH. 
Thank you kindly, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
I understand the hint, sir. Catch me harpin’ ower lang on ae string. Yet 
music’s a subject I could get ga’en tiresome upon. 
TICKLER. 
So is painting and poetry. 
SHEPHERD. 


Paintin’! na—that’s the warst ava. Gang into an exhibition, and only look 
at a crowd o’ Cockneys, some wi’ specs, and some wi’ quizzing-glasses, and 
faces without ae grain o’ meaning in them o’ ony kind whatsomever, a’ glower- 
ing perhaps at a picture o’ aneo’ Nature’s maist fearfu’ or magnificent warks ! 
Mowdiewarts! they micht as weel look at the new-harled gable-end o’ a barn. 
Is’t a picture o’ a deep dungeon-den o’ ruefu’ rocks, and the waterfa’ its ragin’ 
prisoner, because nae wizard will with his key open but a wicket in the an- 
cient gates of that lonesome penitentiary ? Is’t a picture o’ a lang lang endless 
glen, wi’ miles on miles o’ dreary mosses, and hags, and lochs—thae wee black 
fearsome lochs that afttimes gurgle in their sullen sleep, as if they wanted to 
grup and drown ye as you gang by them, some lanely hour, takin’ care to keep 
at safe distance along the benty knowes—mountain above mountain far and 
near, some o’ them illuminated wi’ a’ their woods till the verra pine-trees seem 
made o’ heaven’s sunshine, and ithers, wi’ a weight o’ shadows that drown the 
sight o’ a’ their precipices, and gar the michty mass o’ earth gloom like thun- 
der-clouds, wi’ nae leevin thing in the solitude but your plaided self, and the 
eagle like a mote in the firmament—Siccan a scene as Tamson o’ Duddingston 
wad trummel as he daured to paint it—What, I ask, could a Prince’s Street 
maister or missy ken o’ sic a wark mair than a red-deer wad ken o’ the inside 
o’ George’s Street Assembly Rooms, gin he were to be at Gow’s ball ? 

TICKLER. 

Or in the vegetable market. North, have you seen that worthy original 
Martin since he came to town ? 

NORTH. 

I have—and I have seen his collection too at No. 44, North Hanover Street ; 
rare, choice, splendid. What a Paul Potter! What a John Both! What a 
Rembrandt! What a Corregio! It is a proud thing to know that such pictures 
find purchasers in Scotland ; for we are not rich. 

TICKLER. 

Neither are we poor. We say that Edinburgh is a city of palaces. This is 
a somewhat exaggerated spirit of vain talk ; but certainly it contains no small 
number of large commodious houses, in which five, ten, twenty thousand a- 
year rm | be spent with consistency and decorum ; and of the furniture of 
each no part be pictures? Bare walls in the houses of wealthy men be- 
tray a poorness of spirit. Let them go to my friend Martin. 

TICKLER. 

The Burgo-Master—Rembrandt’s of course—I remember to have seen years 
ago. It isfrom the collection of Vandergucht. Whatasolemn and stern expression 
over forehead and eyes! You do not say the picture speaks ; for the old Burgo- 
Master is plainly a man of few words—but it thinks, and you see embodied 
there a world of intellect. What did these fellows do with all that powerful 
mind? One and all of them ought to have left behind them—systems. 

NORTH. 

They were better employed—fathers, heads of houses, civic rulers. But I 
see yet before me that Virgin and Child—a study, I believe, for Corregio’s fa- 
mous picture in the Louvre, “ the Marriage of St Catharine.” What meck 
maternal love mingled with a reverential awe of her own divine babe! How 
beautifully has Mary braided, scarcely braided, folded up as with a single 

touch, ere yet her child had awoke, that soft silken shining hair—tresses rich 
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in youthful luxuriance, yet tamed down to a matron simplicity, in sweet ae- 
dordance with that devout forehead and bliss-breathing eyes ! 
TICKLER. 

Such pictures scarcely bear to be spoken of at all. Let them hang in their 
silent holiness upon the wall of our most secret room, to be gazed on at times 
when we feel the emptiness and vanity of all things in this life, and when our 
imagination, coming to the relief of our hearts, willingly wafts us to the 
heaven which inspired such creations of genius. Those great painters, North, 
were great divines. 

NORTH. 

A mere landscape of this earth is better fitted for ordinary hours. In that 
Paul Potter, did you ever breathe anything like the transparency of the at- 
mosphere—ever feel such warmth of meridian sunshine! ‘I'wo quiet human 
figures, I think, and a couple of cows, that’s all; and yet that little bit of can- 
vass is a picture—a poem of the pastoral life. 

TICKLER. 

Here’s Martin’s health—a bumper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pray, what is this New Military Academy? Is it a gude institution, Mr 
North ? 

NORTH. 

I think it is. It will not only give young soldiers some useful knowledge, 
but put spirit and spunk into them before they enter upon service. 

TICKLER. 

Most happy was I to see Signor Francalanza appointed fencing-master to the 

Institution. He is a perfect teacher. 
NORTH. 

And a man of probity. 

TICKLER. 

And of accomplishments. Could I touch the guitar like the Signor, I would 
set out for Venice to-morrow, and serenade myself into the love of the fairest 
dames in Italy. 

SHEPHERD. 
Fie shame, Mr Tickler ! fie shame, and you a married man ! 
TICKLER. 
I had forgot it, James. 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s notrue. Nae man ever forgot he was married. As for the gittarre, 
I wadna niffer the fiddle for that triflin’ bit chirpin’ tam-thoom o’ an instru- 
ment. Yet I allow that Mr Frank Alonzo fingers’t wi’ mickle taste and spirit ; 
and his singing o’ outlandish airs makes ane maist think that he understahds 
French and Italian himsell. 

NORTH. 
What think you, James, of the projected Fish Company ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Just everything that’s gude. I never look at the sea without lamenting 
the backward state of its agriculture. Were every eatable land animal extinc’, 
the human race could dine and soup out o’ the ocean till a’ eternity. 

TICKLER. 

No fish-sauce equal to the following : Ketchup—mustard—cayenne-pepper 
—butter amalgamated on your plate proprio manu, each man according to his 
own proportions. Yethelm ketchup—made by the gipsies. Mushrooms for 
ever—damn walnuts. 

NORTH. 

I care little about what I eat or drink. 

SHEPHERD. 

Lord have mercy on us—what a lee! There does not, at this blessed mo- 
ment, breathe on the earth’s surface ae human being that does na prefer eat- 
ing and drinking to all ither pleasures 0’ body or sowl. This is the rule: 


Never think about either the ane or the ither, but when you are at the board. - 


Then, eat and drink wi’ a your powers—moral, intellectual, and physical. 
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Say little, but look freendly—tak care chiefly o’ yoursell, but no, if you can 
help it, to the utter oblivion o’ a’ ithers. This may soun’ queer, but it’s gude 
manners, and worth a’ Chesterfield. ‘Them at the twa ends o’ the table maun 
just reverse that rule—till ilka body has been twice served—and then aff at a 
haun-gallop. 
NORTH. 
What think ye of luncheons? 
SHEPHERD. 

That they are the disturbers o’ a’ earthly happiness. I dawrna trust mysell 
wi a luncheon. In my hauns it becomes an untimeous denner—for after 
a hantle o’ cauld meat, muirfowl-pies, or even butter and bread, what reason- 
able cretur can be ready afore gloamin’ for a het denner? So, whene’er I’m 
betrayed into a luncheon, I mak it a luncheon wi’ a vengeance; and then 
order in the kettle, and finish aff wi’ a jug or twa, just the same as gin it had 
been a regular denner wi’ a table-cloth. Bewaur the tray. 

NORTH. 

A few anchovies, such as I used to enjoy with my dear Davy at the corner, 

act as a whet, I confess, and nothing more. 
SHEPHERD. 

I never can eat a few o’ onything, even ingans. Ance I begin, I maun pro« 
ceed ; and I devoor them—ilka ane being the last—till my e’en are sae watery 
that I think it is raining. Break not in upon the integrity o’ time atween 
breakfast and the blessed hour o’ denner. 

NORTH. 

The mid-day hour is always, to my imagination, the most delightful hour of 
the whole Alphabet. 

SHEPHERD. 

I understaun. During that hour—and there is nae occasion to allow differ- 
ence for clocks, for in nature every object is a dial—how many thousand 
groups are collected a’ ower Scotland, and a’ ower the face o’ the earth—for in 
every clime wondrously the same are the great leading laws o’ man’s necessi- 
ties—under bits o’ bonny buddin’ or leaf-fu’ hedgeraws, some bit fragrant and 
flutterin’ birk-tree, aneath some owerhangin’ rock in the desert, or by some 
diamond well in its mossy cave—breakin’ their bread wi’ thanksgiving and eat- 
en’t with the clear blood o’ health meandering in the heaven-blue veins o’ the 
sweet lasses, while the cool airs are playing amang their haflins-covered bo- 
soms—wi’ many a jeist and sang atween, and aiblins kisses too, at ance dew 
and sunshine to the peasant’s or shepherd’s soul—then up again wi’ lauchter 
to their wark amang the tedded grass, or the corn rigs sae bonny, scenes that 
Robbie Burns lo’ed sae weel and sang sae gloriously—and the whilk, need I 
fear to say’t, your ain Ettrick Shepherd, my dear fellows, has sung on his 
auld border harp, a sang or twa that may be remembered when the bard that 
wauk’d them is i’ the mools, and “ at his feet the green-grass turf, and at 
his head a stane.” 

TICKLER. 

Come, come, James, none of your pathos—none of your pathos, my dear 

James. (Looking red about the eyes.) 


NORTH. 

We were talking of codlins. 

SHEPHERD. 

True, Mr North, but folk canna be aye talkin o’ codlins, ony mair than aye 
eatin’ them ; and the great charm o’ conversation is being aff on ony wind that 
blaws. Pleasant conversation between friends is just like walking through a 
mountainous kintra—at every glen-mouth the wun blaws frae a different airt 
—the bit bairnies come tripping alang in opposite directions—noo a harebell 
scents the air—noo sweit-briar—noo heather bank—here is a gruesome quag- 
mire, there a plat o’ sheep-nibbled grass smooth as silk, and green as emeralds 
—here a stony region of cinders and lava—there groves o’ the lady-fern em- 
bowering the sleeping roe—here the hillside in its own various dyes respien- 
dent as the rainbow, and there woods that the Druids would have worshipped 
—hark, sound sounding in the awfu’ sweetness 0’ evening wi’ the cushat’s sang, 
and the deadened roar o’ some great waterfa’ far aff in the very centye o’ the 
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untrodden forest. A’ the warks o’ ootward natur are symbolical o’ our ain im- 
mortal souls. Mr Tickler, is’t not just even sae ? 
TICKLER. 

Sheridan—Sheridan—what was Sheridan's talk to our own Shepherd's, 
North? 

NORTH. 

A few quirks and cranks studied at a looking-glass—puns —- elabo- 
rated with pen and ink for extemporaneous reply—bon mots generated in ma- 
lise prepense—witticisms jotted down in short-hand to be extended when he 
had put on the spur of the occasion—the drudgeries of memory to be palmed 
off for the ebullitions of imagination—the coinage of the counter passed for 
currency hot from the mint of fancy—squibs and crackers ignited and explo- 
ded by a Merry-Andrew, instead of the lightnings of the soul darting out fork- 
ed or sheeted from the electrical atmosphere of an inspired genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

I wish that you but saw my monkey, Mr North. He would make you hop 
the twig in a guffaw. I hae got a pole erected for him, o’ about some 150 feet 
high, on a knowe ahint Mount Benger ; and the way the cretur rins up to the 
knob, lookin” ower the shouther o’ him, and twisting his tail roun’ the pole for 
fear o’ playin’ thud on the grun’ is comical past a’ endurance. 

NORTH. 

Think you, James, that he is a link ? 

SHEPHERD. 

A link in creation? Not he, indeed. He is merely a monkey. Only to see 
him on his observatory, beholding the sunrise ! or weeping, like a Laker, at 
the beauty o’ the moon and stars! 

NORTH. 

Is he a bit of a poet? 

SHEPHERD. 

Gin he could but speak and write, there can be nae manner o’ doubt that he 
would be a gran’ poet. Safe us! what een in the head o’ him! Wee, clear, 
red, fiery, watery, malignant-lookin’ een, fu’ o’ inspiration. 

TICKLER. 

You should have him stuffed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Stuffed, man! say, rather, embalmed. But he’s no likely to dee for years 
to come—indeed, the cretur’s engaged to be married ; although he’s no in the 
secret himsell yet. The bawns are published. 

TICKLER. 
Why, really, James, marriage, I think, ought to be simply a civil contract. 
SHEPHERD. 

A civil contract! I wus it was. But oh! Mr Tickler, to see the cretur sit- 
tin’ wi’ a pen in’s hand, and pipe in’s mouth, jotting down a sonnet, or odd, 
or lyrical ballad ! Sometimes I put that black velvet cap ye gie’d me on his 
head, and ane o’ the bairns’s auld big-coats on his back ; and then, sure 
aneugh, when he takes his stroll in the avenue, he is a heathenish christian. 

NORTH. 
Why, James, by this time, he must be quite like one of the family ? 
SHEPHERD. 

He’s a capital flee-fisher. I never saw a monkey throw a lighter line in my 
life. But he’s greedy o’ the gude linns, and canna thole to see onybody else 
gruppin’ great anes but himsell. He accompanied me for twa three days in 

e season to the Trows, up aboon Kelso yonner ; and Kersse allowed that he 
worked a salmon to a miracle. Then, for rowing a boat! 

TICKLER. 

Why don’t you bring him to Ambrose’s ? 

SHEPHERD. 

He’s sae bashfu’. He never shines in company ; and the Jeast thing in the 

world will mak him blush. 


TICKLER. 

Have you seen the Sheffield Iris, containing an account of the feast given to 

Montgomery the poet, his long-winded speech, and his valedictory address to 
the world as abdicating editor of a provincial newspaper ? 
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SHEPHERD. 

I have the Iris—that means Rainbow—in my pocket, and it made me proud 
to see sic honours conferred on genius. Lang-wunded speech, Mr Tickler ! 
What, would you have had Montgomery mumble twa-three sentences, and 
sit down again, before an assemblage o’ a hundred o’ the most respectable o” 
his fellow-townsmen, with Lord Milton at their head, a’ gathered thegither to 
honour with heart and hand One of the Sons of Song ? 

NORTH. 

Right, James, right. I love to hear one poet praise another. There is too 

little of that now-a-days. Tantene animis celestibus ire ? 
SHEPHERD. 
His speech is full of heart and soul—amang the best I hae read ; and to 
them that heard and saw it, it must have been just perfectly delightful. 
TICKLER. 
Perhaps he spoiled it in the delivery ; probably he is no orator. 
SHEPHERD. 

Gude faith, Mr Tickler, I suspec you're really no very weel the nicht, for 
you're desperate stupid. Nae orator, aiblins! But think you it was naething 
to see the man in his glory, and to hear him in his happiness? Yes, glory, sir, 
for what do poets live for but the sympathy of God’s rational creatures? Too 
often we know not that that sympathy is ours—nor in what degree, nor how 
widely we have awakened it. But here Montgomery had it flashed back upon 
his heart by old familiar faces, and a hundred firesides sent their representatives — 
to bless the man whose genius had cheered their light for thirty winters. 

TICKLER. 


Hear, hear! Forgive me, my dear Shepherd, I merely wished to bring you 
out, to strike a chord, td kindle a spark, to spring a mine..... 
SHEPHERD. 


Hooly and fairly. There’s no need o’ exaggeration. But my opinion—m 
feeling o’ Montgomery is just that which he himself, in this speech—there's 
the paper—but dinna tear’t—has boldly and modestly expressed. ‘‘ Success 
upon success.in a few years crowned my labours—not, indeed, with fame and 
fortune, as tise were lavished on my greater contemporaries, in comparison of 
whose magnificent possessions on the British Parnassus, my little plot of ground 
is as Naboth’s vineyard to Ahab’s kingdom ; but it is my own: it is no copy- 
hold ; I borrowed it, I leased it from none. Every foot of it I enclosed from 
the common myself ; and I can say, that not an inch which I had once gained 
here have I ever lost.” 

NORTH. 

On such an occasion, aay ee was not only entitled, but bound to speak 
of himself—and by so doing, he ‘‘ has graced his cause.” His poetry will ~ 
for he has heart and imagination. ‘The religious spirit of his poetry is affect- 
ing and profound. But you know who has promised to give me an “ Article 
on Montgomery ;” so meanwhile let us drink his health in a bumper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Stop, stop, my jug’s done. But never mind, I'll drink’t in pure speerit. 

( Bibunt omnes.) 


TICKLER. 
Did we include his politics ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Faith, I believe no. Let’s tak anither bumper to his politics. 
NORTH. 


James, do you know what you're saying—The man isa Whig. If we dodrink 

his politics, let it be in empty glasses. 
SHEPHERD. 

Na, na. I’ll drink no man’s health, nor yet ony ither thing, out o’ an empty 
glass. My political principles are so well known, that my consistency would 
not suffer were I to drink the health o’ the great Whig-leader, Satan himsell ; 
besides, James Montgomery is, I verily believe, a true patriot. Gin he thinks 
himsell a Whig, he has nae understanding whatever o’ his ain character. I'll 
undertak to bring out the Toryism that’s in him in the course o’ a single 
Noctes. Toryism is an innate principle o’ human nature—Whiggism but an 
evil habit. 0, sirs, this isa gran’ jug. 
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. TICKLER. 
I am beginning to feel rather hungry. 
SHEPHERD. 
I hae been rather sharp-set ever sin’ Mr Ambrose took awa’ the cheese. 
NORTH. 
*Tis the night of the 21st of October—The battle of ‘Trafalgar—Nelson’s 
death—the greatest of all England’s heroes— 
His march was o’er the mountain-wave, 
His home was on the deep. 
Nelson not only destroyed the naval power of all the enemies of England, but 
he made our naval power immortal. Thank God, he died at sea. 
TICKLER. 
A noble creature ; his very failings were ocean-born. 
SHEPHERD. 

Yes—a cairn to his memory would not be out of place even at the head of 
the most inland glen. Not a sea-mew floats up into our green solitudes that 
tells not of Nelson. 

NORTH. 
His name makes me proud that I am an islander. No continent has such a 


glory. 
SHEPHERD. 

Look out 0’ the window—What a fleet o’ stars in Heaven! Yon is the Vice 
tory—a hundred gunship—I see the standard of England flying at the main. 
The brichtest luminary o’ nicht says in that halo, “ England expects every 
man to do his duty.” 

NORTH. 

Why might not the battle of Trafalgar be the subject of a great poem? It 
was a consummation of national prowess. Such a poem need not be a narra- 
tive one, for that at once becomes a Gazette, yet still it might be grapliic. The 
purport of it would be, England on the Ocean ; and it would be a Song of Glory. 
In such a poem, the character and feelings of British seamen would have agency ; 
and very minute expression of the passions with which they fight, would be in 
place. Indeed, the life of such a poem would be wanting, if it did not contain a 
record of the nature of the Children of the Ocean—the strugglers in war and 
storm. The character of sailors, severed from all other life, is poetical. 

TICKLER. 

Yes—it would be more difficult to ground a poem under the auspices of the 
Duke of York. 

NORTH. 

The fleet, too, borne on the ocean, human existence resting immediately 
on great Elementary Nature; and connected immediately with her great 
powers ; and ever to the eye single in the ocean-solitudes. 

TICKLER. 

True. But military war is much harder to conceive in poetry. Our army is 
not an independent existence, having for ages a peculiar life of its own. It is 
merely an arm of the nation, which it stretches forth when need requires. Thus 
though there are the highest qualities in our soldiery, there is scarcely the in- 
dividual life which fits a body of men to belong to poetry. 

NORTH. 

In Schiller’s Camp of Wallenstein, there is individual life given to soldiers, 
and with fine effect. But I do not see that the army of Lord Wellington, all 
through the war of the Peninsula, though the most like a continued separate 
life of anything we have had in the military way, comes up to poetry. 

TICKLER. 

Scarcely, North. I think that if an army can be viewed poetically, it must 
be merely considering it as the courage of the nation, clothed in shape and 
acting in visible energy ; and to that tune there might be warlike strains for the 
late war. But then it could have nothing of peculiar military life, but would 
merge in the general life of the nation. There could be no camp-life: 

: SHEPHERD. 

I don’t know, gentlemen, that I follow you, for I am no great scholar. But al- 
low me to say, in better English than I generally speak, for that beautiful star 
—Venus, I suspec, or perhaps Mars—in ancient times they shone together— 
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that if any poet, breathing the spirit of battle, knew intimately the Peninsular 

war, it would rest entirely with himself to derive poetry from it or not. Every 

passion that is intense ~~ be made the ground-work of poetry ; and the pas- 

sion with which the British charge the French is sufficiently intense, I suspec, 

to ground poetry upon. Not a critic of the French school would deny it. 
NORTH. 

Nothing can be better, or better expressed, my dear James. That war would 
furnish some battle-chaunts—but the introduction of our land-fighting into 
any great poetry would, I conjecture, require the intermingling of interests not 
warlike. 

SHEPHERD. 
I think so too. What think you of the Iliad, Mr North? 
NORTH. 

The great occupation of the power of man, James, in early society, is to 
make war. Of course, his great poetry will be that which celebrates war. The 
mighty races of men, and their mightiest deeds, are represented in such poetry. 
It contains “ the glory of the world” in some of its noblest ages. Such is Ho- 
mer. The whole poem of Homer {the Iliad) is war, yet not much of the whole 
Iliad is fighting ; and that, with some exceptions, not the most interesting. If we 
consider warlike poetry purely as breathing the spirit of fighting, the fierce ardour 
of combat, we fall to a much lower measure of human conception. Homer's 

m is intellectual, and full of affections ; it would go as near to make a phi- 
osopher as a soldier. I should say that war appears as the business of Homer’s 
heroes, not often a matter of pure enjoyment. One would conceive, that if there 
could be found anywhere, in language, the real breathing spirit of lust for fight, 
which is in some nations, there would be conceptions, and passion of blood- 
thirst, which are not in Homer. There are flashes of it in A’schylus. 

SHEPHERD. 
I wish to heaven I could read Greek. [I'll begin to-morrow. 
TICKLER. 

The songs of Tyrtzus goading into battle are of that kind, and their class 
is evidently not a high one. Far above them must have been those poems of 
the ancient German nations, which were chaunted in the front of battle, reci- 
ting the acts of old heroes to exalt their courage. These being breathed out 
of the heart of passion of a people, must have been good. The spirit of fighting 
was there involved with all their most ennobling conceptions, and yet was 
merely pugnacious. 

NORTH. 

The Iliad is remarkable among military poems in this, that being all about 
war, it instils no passion for war. None of the high inspiring motives to war 
are made to kindle the heart. In fact, the cause of war is false on both sides. 
But there is a glory of war, like the splendour of sunshine, resting upon and 
enveloping all. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m beginning to get a little clearer in the upper story. That last jug was 
a poser. How feel you, gentlemen—do you think yon’re baith quite sober? 
Our conversation is rather beginning to get a little heavy. Tak a mouthfu’. 
(Nort quaffi.) 

TICKLER. 

North, you look as if you were taking an observation. Have you discovered 
any new comet ? 

NORTH. 

Do you think, Shepherd, as much building has been going on within these 
dozen years in the moon as in the New Town of Edinburgh ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae doubt, in proportion to the size of the moon’s metropolis. Surely a 
the chimneys devoor their ain smoke yonder, sae pure are a’ the purlieus o' the 
planet. Think you there is ony Amprosz in the orb? or ony editors? 

NORTH. 

Why, James, speaking of editors, I had a strange dream t’other night. I 

dreamed I saw the editor of the Imaginary Magazine. 
SHEPHERD. 

Faith, that was comical. But what was’t ? 

Vor. XVIII. SE 
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NORTH. 

The moment I saw him, I knew that he was the editor of the Imaginary 
Magazine—the non-existing Christopher North of a non-existing Maga ; and 
what amused me much, was, that I saw from the expression of his counte- 
nance that he was under prosecution for a libel. 

SHEPHERD. 

Had he advised any man to commit murder ? 

NORTH. 

He entered into a long detail of his Magazine, and all the leading-articles 
were on subjects I had never before heard of ; yet I knew the libellous article 
instinctively. Indeed, he showed me his last Number ; and I thought, that af- 
ter perusing a few pages, I had put it into my pocket. “‘ In an unknown 
tongue, he warbled melody.” 


SHEPHERD. 
The stuff that dreams are made of !—What did he offer you per sheet ? 
NORTH. 
Kinga men kulish abatton. These were his very words. 
SHEPHERD. 


Dang it, you're bamming me. 

NORTH. 

No ; he seemed in a great fright about his January Number, aud looked up 
in my face with such an inexplicable face of his own, that I awoke. 

SHEPHERD. 

I recollec ance dreaming o’ an unearthly Hallow-Fair. It was held on a great 
plain, and it seemed as if a’ the sheep in the universe were there in ae flock. 
Shepherds, too, frae every planet in space. Yet wherever I walked, each na- 
tion kent me ; and chiels frae China, ap ently and the lands ayont the Pole, 
jogged ane anither’s shouthers, and said, ‘ That’s the Ettrick Shepherd.” I 
ary into the tent o’ a Tartar, and selt him a score o’ gimmers for a jewel he 
— stown frae the turban of a Turk that was gettin’ fu’ wi’ Prester John. Sic 

ancin ! 
** Tt was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on a dulcimer she play’d, 
Singing of Mount Abora !” 


Then what a drove o’ camels, and dromedaries, and elephants, “ indorsed with 
towers!” Lions, and tigers, and panthers, and hunting-leopards, in cages like 
cottages, sold and purchased by kings! And, in anither region o’ the boundless 
Bazaar, eagles, vultures, condors, rocs, that nodded their heads far aboon the 
quadruped quadrillions, and flapped the sultry air into a monsoon with their 


wings. 
TICKLER. 
Sleeping or waking, North, the Shepherd is your match. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ye ken I once thought o’ writing a book of dreams. Some o’ murders, that 
would hae made Thurtell appear a man of the utmost tenderness o’ disposi- 
tion—horrible natural events, that were catastrophes frae beginning to end— 
a’ sorts o’ night-meers—— 

TICKLER. 

James, North’s falling asleep—stir him up with a long pole. 

nortH, (rubbing his eyes.) 

Well, since you insist upon it, here it goes. 


Sona. 
Air,—‘* Crambambulee.” 


, ‘ee 
Cram-BAM-BU-LEE! all the world o- ver, Thou’rt mother’s milk to 
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Hungry and chill’d with bivouacking, 

We rise ere song of earliest bird—Tra_li ra. 
Cannon and drums our ears are cracking, 

And saddle, boot, and blade’s the word—Tra li-ra: 
‘* Vite en l’avant,” our bugle blows, 

A flying gulp and off it goes, 
Cram-bam-bim-bam-bu-lee !~Crambambulee ! 


Victory’s ours, off speed dispatches, 

Hourra! The luck for once is mine—Tra li ra. 
Food comes by morsels, sleep by snatches, 

No time, by Jove, to wash or dine—Tra li ra. 
From post to post my pipe I cram, 

Full gallop smoke, and suck my dram. 
Cram-bam-bim-bam-bu-lee !—Crambambulee ! 


When I’m the peer of kings and kaisers, 

An order of my own I'll found—Tra li ra. 

Down goes our gage to all despisers, 

Our motto through the world shall sound—Tra li ra. 

“* Toujours fidele et sans souci, _ 

C’est l’ordre de Crambambuiee !” 

Cram-bam-bim-bam-bu-lee ! Crambambulee ! 
TICKLER- 


Bravo! One good turn deserves anothter. 








Noetes Ambrosiuna. No. XXIII. 
THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. © A NEW SONG. 


‘Fune, “ Through all the Employments of Life.’’ 


Oh! Learning’s a very fine thing, 
As also is wisdom and knowledge, 
For a man is as great as a king, 
If he has but the airs of a college. 
And now-a-days all must admit, 
In Learnine we're wondrously favour'd, 
For you scarce o’er your window can spit, 
But some learned man is beslaver’d ! 
Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


We'll all of us shortly be doom’d 
To part with our plain understanding, 
For INTELLECT now has assumed 
An attitude truly commanding ! 
All ranks are so dreadfully wise, 
Common sense is set quite at defiance, 
And the child for its porridge that cries, 
Must cry in the language of Scrznce. 
Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


The Weaver it surely becomes, 
To talk of his web’s involution, 
For doubtless the hero of thrums 
Is a member of some institution ; 
He speaks of supply and demand, 
With the airs of a great legislator, 
And almost can tell you off-hand, 
That the smaller is less than the greater ! 


Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


The Tartor, in cutting his cloth, 

Will speak of the true conic section, 
And no tailor is now such a Goth 

But he talks of his trade’s genuflection ! 
If you laugh at his bandy-legg’d clan, 

e calls it unhandsome detraction, 

And cocks up his chin like a man, 

Though we know that he’s only a fraction ! 

Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


The Biacxsmitn ‘midst cinders and smoke, 
Whose visage is one of the dimmest, 
His furnace profoundly will poke, 
With the air of a practical chemist ; 
Poor Vulcan has recently got 
A lingo that’s almost historic, 
And can tell you that iron is hot, 
Because it is fill’d with caloric! 
Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


The Mason, in book-learned tone, 

Describes in the very best grammar 
The resistance that dwells in the stone, 

And the power that resides in the hammer ; 
For the son of the trowel and hod 

Looks as big as the Frog in the Fable, 
While he talks in a jargon as odd 

As his brethren the builders of Babel ! 

Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 
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The CossseR who sits at your gate 

Now pensively points his hog’s bristle, 
Though the very same cobbler of late 

O’er his work used to sing and to whistle ; 
But cobbling’s a paltry pursuit 

For a man of polite education— 
His works may be trod under foot, 

Yet he’s one of the-Lords of Creation ! ne 

Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &e. 


Oh! learning’s a very fine thing! 
It almost is treason to doubt it— 
Yet many of whom I could sing, 
Perhaps might be as well without it ! 
And without it my days I will pass, 
For to me it was ne er worth a dollar, 
And | don’t wish to look like an Ass 
By trying to talk like a Scuotar! 
Sing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


Let schoolmasters bother their brains 
In their dry and their musty vocation ; 
But what can the rest of us gain 
By meddling with such botheration ? 
We cannot be very far wrong, 
If we live like our fathers before us, 
Whose Learnine went round in the song, 
And whose cares were dispelled in the Cuorus. 
Singing, tol de rol lol, &c. &c. 


NoRTH (standing up.) 

F riends—coun en—and Romans—lend me your ears. You say, James, 
that that’s a gran’ jug ; well then, out with the ladle, and push about the jo- 
rum. No ag x Negeri my heart is big. This may be our last 
meeting in the Blue-Parlour. Our next meeting in 


AMBROSE’S HOTEL, PICARDY PLACE! 


(Nortx suddenly sits down, TickLeR and the SHEPHERD in a moment 
are at his side.) 
TICKLER. 
My beloved Christopher, here is my smelling-bottle.—( Puts the vinegarette 
to his aquiline nose.) 
SHEPHERD. 
My beloved Christopher, here is my smelling-bottle.—{ Puts the stately ob- 
long Glenlivet crystal to his lips.) 
NORTH (opening his eyes.) 
What flowers are those? Roses—mignionette, bathed in aromatic dew! 
SHEPHERD. 
Yes ; in romantic dew—mountain dew, my respected sir, that could give 
scent to a sibo. 
TICKLER, 
James let us support him into the open air. 
NORTH. 
Somewhat too much of this. It is beautiful moon-light. Let us take an 
arm-in-arm stroll round the ramparts of the Calton-Hill. 
(Enter Mr AmpBrose much affected, with Nortn’s dreadnought ; Nortu 
whispers in his ear, Subridens olli ; Mr AmBrosz looks cheerful, et exeunt 
omnes. ) ‘ 
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LONDON. 


A Hebrew Tale, entitled Sephora, is 
announced as being in a state of consi- 
derable forwardness. It will contain a 
minute Description of Palestine, and of 
the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Israelites. 

Shortly will be published, Court Anec- 
dotes ; with a Portrait of his present Ma- 


= Translation of the Life of Scipio de 
Ricci, will soon appear. 

Highland . By the Author of 
“ The Foundling of Glenthorn,” &c. 

Dr Ayre is employed on a work on the 
Pathology and Treatment of Dropsies. 

Dr Southey will shortly publish Dia- 
logues on various Subjects. 

Bibliotheca Sussexiana : a Historical 
and Descriptive Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts and Books contained in the Li- 
brary of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex ; with Biographical Notices of the 
most eminent Authors, Editors, Print- 
ers, &c. accompanied with Engravings, 
Illustrations, Fac-Similes, &e. By T. J. 
Pettigrew, Librarian to his Royal High- 
ness. 

The Rev. H. H. Milman has a new 
Dramatic Work nearly ready, to be enti- 
tled, Anne Boleyn. 

Mysterious Monk ; or, The Wizard’s 
Tower. ByC.A. Bolen. 3 vols. 

Miss Landon is:engaged in writing a 
new Poem, which will shortly appear. 

Poetic Hours ; consisting of Occasional 
Poems, Translations, Stanzas to Music, 
&e. By G. F. Richardson. 

The second volume of Mr Wiffen’s 
Translation of Tasso, is on the eve of 
publication. 

Abbot of Montserrat ; a Romance. By 
William Child Green, is announced. 

A volume of Essays on the Evidences 
and Doctrines of Christianity, is announ- 
ced, from the pen of Joseph John Gurney 
of Norwich. 

A Third Series of Highways and By- 
ways ; or Tales of the Road-side, picked 
up in the French Provinces, by a Walk- 
ing Gentleman. . 

A work, entitled Antediluvian Phito- 


logy, illustrated by a Collection of Fossil’ 


Remains of Plants, peculiar to the Coal 
Formations of Great Britain, is announ: 
ced, by Mr E. T. Artis. 

A Historical Novel, entitled William 
Douglas ; or, The Scottish Exiles, is an- 
nounced for speedy publication. 

Mr Kendall is about to publish a Let- 
ter to a Friend, on the State of Ireland, 


the Roman Catholic Question, and the 
Merits of Constitutional Religious Dis- 
tinctions. 

Geological Errors and Mytho- Zoology ; 
or, Inquiries respecting Sea Serpents, 
Crakens, Unicorns, Werewolves, Ogres, 
Pigmies, &c. &c. To which is added, 
Contributions to the Natural and Civil 
History of several known Animals. 

Eustace Fitz-Richard ; a Tale of the 
Barons’ Wars. By the author of “‘ The 
Bandit Chief; or, The Lords of Urvino.” 

A second volume of Memoirs and Re- 
collections of Count Segur, Peer of 
France, Member of the French Institute. 

The Rev. J. F. Lyte is about to pub- 
lish a Series of Poetical Tales, illustra- 
tive of the several petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

A Novel, entitled Granby, is preparing 
for the press. 

In the press, a Treatise on Diet ; with 
a view to refute several prevailing opi- 
nions, and to establish, on practical 
grounds, a system of rule for the preven- 
tion and cure of various diseases, By A. 
J. Paris, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

The Rev. W. Ellis is about to publish 
a Narrative of a Tour by a party of Mis- 
sionaries in the Sandwich Islands, Hawaii, 
the capital of those Islands. 

Miscellaneous Pieces, for the Instruc- 
tion of Young Persons, by the late Mrs 
Barbauld, will soon appear. 

Sir Jonah Barington’s Historie Anec- 
dotes of Ireland, during his own time, 
with Secret Memoirs of the Union; il- 
Justrated by Delineations of the Principal 
Characters connected with those Tran- 
sactions; curious Letters and Papers in 
Fac-simile ; and above forty original Por- 
traits, engraved by the elder Heath. .To 
be completed in ten numbers, royal 4to. 

In the press, the Principles of Analy- 
tical Geometry. Designed for the use of 
Students. By H. P. Hamilton, M.A. 
F.R.S.E. 

Mr Boaden, author of the Life of Kem- 
ble, has announced Memoirs of the Life 
of Mrs Siddons. 

Facts and Fancies. By the author of 
Solace for an Invalid, will soon appear. 

Memoirs illustrative of tlie History of 
Europe, during the last’ Twenty-five 
Years. Bya distinguished Political Cha- 
racter. 

The Peerless Peer, by Mrs Carey, is 
announced for early publication. 

A work is in the press, entitled The 
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Contest of the Twelve Nations; or, a 
Comparison of the different Bases of Hu- 


man Character and Talent. Its‘ object 
is to show that the peculiarities of Cha- 
racter observable in every individual may 
be traced to some one or another of 
twelve departments, and that he may have 
his place assigned him in a classified view 
of the diversities of human nature. 

The Seventh and Eighth Volumes of 
the Memoirs of the Countess De Genlis. 
Written by herself. Being the conclusion 
of this interesting work. 

author of Doblado’s Letters from 
Spain, is preparing a work for the press. 

Materia Indica ; or, Some Acceunt of 
those Articles which are employed by the 
Hindoos, and other Eastern Nations, in 
their Medicine, Arts, Agriculture, and 
Horticulture; together with Lists of 
Scientific Books, in various Oriental Lan- 
guages, &c. &c. By Whitelaw Ainslie, 
M.D. M.R.A.S. late of the Medical Staff 
of Southern India. 

A work is preparing for publication on 
Knighthood, and its relations with the 
past and present state of Society, and par- 
ticularly with the Modern Military Pro- 
fession. By Mr Kendall. 

Dr Johns of Manchester, F.L.S. has 
nearly ready for publication, Practical 
Botany, consisting of two parts. The 
First Part containing an Introduction to 
the Linnean System—the Second, the’Ge- 
nera of British Piants in a tabular form. 

The sixth volume of the Personal Nar- 
rative of Travels in Colombia, embracing 
Details. By Baronde Humboldt. Trans- 
lated from the Original French. 

A Novel, entitled Montville ; or, The 
Dark Heir of the Castle, will soon be 
published. 

A Treatise on Education. By Madame 
Campan, Directress of the Maison d’- 
Ecouen, Author of Memoirs of Marie 
Antoinette. 

The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, from the Accession of Henry VII. 
to the Death of George Il. By Henry 
Hallam, Esq. is announced. 

Yesterday in Ireland, a Series of Tales, 
by the author of “ To-day in Ireland,” 
is announced. 

Lord Kingsbury, the eldest Son of the 
Earl of Kingston, is about to publish a 
folio work on Mexican Monuments, with 
Coloured Lithographic Prints. A few 
copies of the work will be printed on vel- 
lum. 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen. By Walter Savage 
Landor. Second edition, revised. 

A new work, by one of the Authors of 
the Rejected Addresses, is announced: 

A volume, entitled Mary Queen of 
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Scots, is in a forward state. It purports to 
be a relation of her persecutions, trials, and 
sufferings ; with an exposure of the trea- 
cheries of Elizabeth, the conspiracies of 
the Protestant Lords, the forgeries of 
Buchanan, Knox, and Randolph, and the 
calumnies of Robertson, Laing, &c. 

A Third Series of Sayings and Doings, 
is in the press. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Bucolica ; contain- 
ing an Ordo and Interlineal Translation 
accompanying the Text, with references 
to a Scanning Table, constructed on Mu- 
sical Principles, and exhibiting every va- 
riety of Hexameter verse. Intended as 
an Introduction to the reading of the 
Latin Poets. By P. A. Nuttall, LL.D. 
Editor of Stirling’s Juvenal Interlineally 
Translated. 

A new and beautiful Set of Illustra- 
tions to Scott’s Poetical Works, from 
Designs by Henry Corbould, Esq. will 
be ready about Christmas. 

A work is announced as being nearly 
ready for publication, entitled, The Coms 
plete Governess. The work is said to be 
composed on an entirely original plan; 
and, besides the usual branches of female 
education taught in schools, is to contain 
treatises on horsemanship, dancing, mu- 
sic, painting, embroidery, &c. 

Baron Charles Dupin’s work, entitled 
** Geometrie et Mechanique des Arts et 
Metiers et des Beaux Arts,” is transla- 
ting for publication in London. It will 
be beautifully printed in octavo, and ‘il+ 
lustrated by numerous copperplates. No. 
L. will appear on the Ist of Jan. 1826. 

In a neat pocket volume, Useful Hints 
to Travellers going to, or already arrived 
in, South America ; and to Military Men, 
or Merchants, bound to the West Indies, 
India, or any other Tropieal Climate. ~ 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, Waterloo; or the British Min- 
strel, a Poem in Five Cantos. By J. H. 
Bladfield. 

Early in December will be published, 
in one handsome octavo volume, price 
L.1, 4s. A General and Heraldie Dic- 
tionary of the Peerage and Baronetage of 
the United Kingdom, for 1826, exhibit. 
ing, under strict Alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the present state of those Illustri- 
ous Orders, with their Armorial Bear- 
ings, Mottoes, &c, deducing, from its 
founder, the Lineage of each distinguish- 
ed House. With an Appendix, compri- 
sing the Surnamesof the Peers, the Titles, 
by courtesy, of their Eldest Sons, the 
Names of Heirs Presumptive, &c. &c. 
By John Burke, Esq. The Armorial 
Bearings are comprised in 300 pages of 
beautifully executed Engravings. - 
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In one volume, 8vo, Prospectus of a 
Course of Moral Inquiry. By John Wil- 
son, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Literary Gems. Handsomely printed in 
one volume post 8vo, with Vignette Title- 


An Introduction to the History of Me- 
dicine, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By O. C. Wood, M.D. 

Mr Beveridge’s Forms of Process in the 
Court of Session, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Bell’s Law Dictionary ; new Edition, 
much improved. 2 vols. 8vo. 

We have just learned, with much satis- 
faction, that a large Collection of ingenious 
and valuable Mathematical Papers, by the 
Rev. John West, late Rector of St Tho- 


mas’s in the East, Jamaica, and the dis- 
tinguished author of ‘* Elements of Ma- 
thematics,”’ has arrived in this country, and 
will soon be published. 

Illustrations of the Anatomy of the Pel- 
vis. Part I. folio, price L.1, 5s. By Alex- 
ander Monro, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor 
of Anatomy and Surgery, &c. &c. This 
Part consists of Seven Plates of the size of 
nature, which have been engraved by Mil- 
ler, Horsburgh, &c. 

Forms of Proceedings before the Sheyff- 
Courts of Scotland, and before the Sheriffs 
as Commissaries within their respective 
Jurisdictions. Likewise before the Burgh, 
Dean of Guild, Justice of Peace, and Ba- 
ron Baillie Courts. Compiled by a Prac- 
titioner. 


Constable’s Miscellany of Original and Selected Publications, in various deparments 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts. To appear in weekly numbers.—The design 
is to reprint, in a cheap form, several interesting and valuable publications, hitherto 
placed beyond the reach of a great proportion of readers, and to issue in that form 
pec original treatises which are now in preparation: among which are the following 
works :— 

Devotional Exercises, Prayers, and Meditations, original and selected, by Robert 
Morehead, A.M. of Baliol College, Oxford.—J. G. Lockhart’s (LL.B.) Life of Robert 
Burns.—History of Voyages, from the earliest times. 3 vols.—-The Life and Disco- 
veries of Captain James Cook. 3 vols.—History and Present State of South America. 
2 vols.—History of the Earth and Animated Nature, by James Wilson, Esq. assisted 
by several distinguished naturalists. 6 vols.—Murray’s (Hugh, F.R.S.E.) Narrative of 
the Settlement and Present State of Van Diemen’s Land, New Holland, and the Coasts 
and Islands of Australia. 2 vols.—History of British India, and of the Commerce of 
Europe with the Eastern Nations. 3 vols.—A Treatise on Road-making, Railways, 
Wheel-carriages, and the Strength of Animals, by George Buchanan, Esq.--Life and 
Adventures of Alexander Selkirk.—Life of Andrew Hofer, General of the Tyrolese.-- 
History of Inventions and Discoveries, by Professor John Beckman. Translated from 
the German. 4 vols.—Lives of the Reformers—Martin Luther, Melancthon, Cranmer, 
Calvin, Alasco, Zuingle, and John Knox. 2 vols.—Health and Longevity. Rules for 
the Preservation of Health, and the Attainment of long Life, by the Right Honourable 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart. A new edition. Revised by a Physician. 2 vols.-The Nar- 
rative of Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia, to Discover the Source of the Nile. 4 vols.— 
Murray’s (Hugh, F.R.S.E.) History of Greenland, the Whale Fishery, and of the 
Northern Voyages of Discovery. 2 vols.—-A Treatise on the Principles of Metallic and 
Paper Money, and the Theory and Practice of Exchange, by J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq.— 
History of the Origin and Progress of Printing, Engraving, Paper-making, and other 
Arts and Inventions. 2 vols.—Biography of Illustrious British Statesmen.—-A Systema- 
tic View of the more Popular and Practical Parts of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
and Chemistry. 3 vols.—History, Principles, and Advantages of Benefit Societies, 
Banks for Savings, and Assurances on Lives.—Journey to the Holy Land, by the Vis- 
count de Chateaubriand, Peer of France. Translated from the French. 2 vols.—Mi- 
litary Life of Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 3 vols.—Life of General Washington. 2 
vols.—Life of Horatio, Viscount Nelson. 2 vols.—Biography of distinguished Indivi- 
duals who have contributed to Modern Improvement in the Arts, Sciences, and Com- 
merce.—History of the Discovery, Revolutions, and Present State, Political and Come 
mercial, of the Continent of America. 3 vols.—History of Ancient Greece. 3 vols.— 
History of Modern Greece and the Ionian Islands, 2 vols.—History of Rome, 3 vols.— 
Memoirs of the Life of Duncan Forbes of Culloden, with some particulars of the Rebel- 
lion in the Year 1745.—Memoirs of Alexander Murray, D.D., Professor of Oriental 

in the University of Edinburgh. Original Correspondence and the Biogra- 
phical Notice by Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, Bart.—Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 
2 vols.—History of England, and of Great Britain, to the Present Time. 5 vols.— 
History of Scotland, 3 vols.—British Sermon Writers—Extracts from Eminent Divines. 
Selected By John Clayton, Esq. 2 vols.--Universal Gazetteer aud Geographical Dic- 
tionary. 3 vols.—A New General Atlas. 


The first numbers are now in a forward state, and special announcements are daily 
expected. 
9 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

No. V. of Robinson’s Ornamental Vil- 
las, containing a Castellated Design. The 
work will be completed in twelve num- 
bers. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part III. of Richard Baynes’s General 
Catalogue of Books, ancient and modern, 
containing Oriental and Hebrew, and 
Foreign Literature, and Miscellanies. 

BOTANY. 

Flora Conspicua, No. V. price 3s. 6d. 
containing Azalea Pontica, Chelone Bar- 
bata, Lapinus Nootkatensis, Tigridia 
Oxypetala, Remarks as to Cultivation 
Treatment, &c. By Richard Morris, 
F.L.S. Author of “ Essays on Landscape 
Gardening,” &c. 

CHEMISTRY. 

An attempt to Establish the First 
Principles of Chemistry by Experiment. 
By Thomas Thomson, M.D. Regius 
Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of Glasgow, &c. 2 vol, 8vo. LI, 10s. 

EDUCATION. 

Nos: I. to IV. of Hints to Parents. 
First Exercises in Forms. Intuition and 
Denomination of the most simple Rela- 
tions of Forms, their Position and Mag- 
nitude, in the Spirit of Pestalozzi’s Me- 
thod. 

A Praetical System of Algebra, design- 
ed for the Use of Schools and Private 
Students. By P. Nicholson, author of 
the Architectural Dictionary, Combina- 
torial Analysis, &c. ; and J. Rowbotham, 
Master of the Academy, Walworth. 

FINE ARTS. 

Views in the South of France, chiefly 
on the Rhone; engraved in line engra- 
ving by W. B. Cooke, Geo. Cooke, and 
J. C. Allen, from Drawings by P. De- 
wint, after the original sketches by John 
Hughes, A.M. of Oriel College, Oxford ; 
with letter-press descriptions of each 
View, complete in Six Numbers, each 
containing Four Plates, royal quarto, 
Ss. 6d., India Paper Proofs, imperial 4to, 
12s. 6d. each number. 

Marine Views, by J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A.—A pair of Prints, Sun-Rise, Whi- 
ting Fishing at Margate, and the Eddy- 
stone Light-house, represented in a Storm 
at Night. Engraved in Mezzotinto, on 
steel, by Thomas Lupton, from original 
Drawings by Mr Turner. Published in 

Vou. XVIII. 


a folio, to protect them from damage. 
Price of the pair, prints, L.1, 5s. ; Proofs, 
L.1, 15s. ; India Paper Proofs, L.2, 2s, 
They may also be had separately, as fol- 
lows:—The Sun-Rise, prints, 15s, ; 
Proofs, 20s.; India Paper Proofs, 25s, ; 
The Eddystone Light-House, prints, 
a Proofs, 15s. ; India Paper Proofs, 

S. 

Beauties of Claud Lorraine, Part I., 
containing Twelve Plates. This work 
consists of Twenty-four Landscapes, by 
Claude Lorraine, engraved on steel, se- 
lected as the most choice subjects in the 
two first volumes of the “ Liber Verita- 
tis,’ which containsTwo Hundred Plates; 
They are engraved from a brilliant Proof 
Copy in the possession of His Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, who has liberally lent 
them for that purpose. These Plates 
being engraved on steel, retain all the 
lighter tones in their original purity and 
clearness, and possess a peculiar depth 
and brilliancy. The work forms a select 
collection, enriched by a portrait of Claude 
Lorraine, engraved from a Drawing by J. 
Jackson, R.A. from an original in the 
possession of the Earl of Mulgrave, and 
contains the Life of this great Landscape 
Painter. Two Parts complete the Work, 
each containing Twelve Plates. Price of 
each Part L,1, 16s.—India paper Proofs, 
of which only 25 Copies are printed, L.3, 
3s. India Proofs with etchings, only 25 
Copies printed, L.95. 

** Gems of Art,” Part VI., which com: 
pletes the First Volume, containing 
Christ in the Garden, from the Duke of 
Wellington’s celebrated picture by Cor- 
reggio. Jael and Sisera, by J. Northcote, 
R.A. in the possession of the Royal Aca- 
demy. The Milk Girl, from a Picture by 
Gainsborough. A Gale, by Vandervelde, 
and a Canal Scene by moonlight, by Van- 
derneer. The First Volume contains 
Thirty Plates engraved on steel, in Mez- 
zotinto, by the most eminent Engravers, 
from Pictures of acknowledged excellence. 
Each Partcontaining Five Plates, price 
20s.—Proofs, L.1, 10s.—India Paper 
Proofs, L.1, 18s. 

HISTORY, 

A History of the Roman Emperors, 
from the Accession of Augustus to the 
Fall of the last Constantine. In seven 
Books, By Charles A. Elton, Esq. au- 

5 F 
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thor of “ Specimens and Biographical 
Notices of the Classic Poets,” &c. 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Elements of Operative Midwifery ; 
comprising a description of certain New 
and Improved Powers for assisting Diffi- 
cult and Dangerous Labours. Illustra- 
ted by numerous Plates ; with cautionary 
Strictures on the Improper Use of In- 
struments. By David Davis, M.D. Mem- 
ber of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
of London and Edinburgh, Lecturer in 
Midwifery, F.R.L.S. &e. 1.2, 2s. 

Sketches of the Most Prevalent Dis- 
eases of India; comprising a Treatise on 
the Epidemic Cholera of the East. By 
James Annesley, Esq. Madras Medical 
Establishment. ; 

A Treatise on Ligaments ; intended as 
an Appendix to Sir Astley Cooper’s Work 
on Dislocations and Fractures of the 
Joints. By Bransby B. Cooper. 

Medical Researches on the Effects of 
Iodine, in Bronchocele, Paralysis, Chorea, 
Scrophula, &c. By Alexander Manson, 
M.D. Physician to the General Hospi- 
tal, &e. Svo, 12s. 

Practical Observations on the Nature 
and Treatment of those Disorders of the 
Liver, and other Digestive Organs, which 
produce what are termed Bilious Com- 
plaints. By Joseph Ayre, M.D. Member 
of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 

The Works of the late Matthew Bail- 
lie, M.D. To which is prefixed, an Ac- 
count of his Life, collected from Au- 
thentic Sources. By James Wardrop, 
Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, &e. 
&c. In 2vols. 8vo, with a Head. L.1, 
5s. boards. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Diabetes, Calculus, and other 
Affections of the Urinary Organs. By 
William Prout, M.D.F.R.S. Second edi- 
tion, enlarged. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. I. of the Gardener’s Magazine, 


” and Register of Rural and Domestic Im- 


provement, to be continued Quarterly, in 
8vo, price 2s. 6d. each Number. Con- 
ducted by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. H.S., 
&c., Author of the Encyclopzdias of Gar- 
dening and of Agriculture. 

The Slave Colonies of Great Britain ; 
or, a Picture of Negro Slavery, drawn by 
the Colonists themselves, being an Ab- 
stract of the various Papers recently laid 
before Parliament in that subject. 

The Holy Inquisition ; being an His- 
torical Statement of the Origin, Progress, 
Decline, and Fall, of that infamous Tri- 
bunal ; Originally written in Latin, by 
Philip A. Limborch, D.D., and transla- 
ted by Dr Samuel Chandler, in 1731; 
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and now modernized, enlarged, and re- 
modelled, by C. Mackenzie. 

The Prophetic Almanack for 1826. 
From the Manuscripts of Sir Willon 
Brachm, Bart. K.T.R. 

A General Guide to the Companies 
formed for working Foreign Mines, gi- 
ving their Prospectuses, Names of Di- 
rectors, Amount of Capital, Number of 
Shares, &c. &c. followed by Remarks on 
the Progress of the Companies (from au- 
thentic sources), By H. English, Stock 
and Exchange Broker. 3s. 

The Trial of Daniel O’Connel, Esq. 
Second Edition, with a Vignette repre- 
senting Cobbett under Cross-examina- 
tion. Price ls. 6d. 

The Annual Register; or, a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature, of 
the Year 1824. 16s. 

Reminiscences, By Horace Walpole, 
late Earl of Orford. Forming Part I. of 
Sharpe’s Edition of the British Prose 
Writers. Price 2s. 6d. sewed. To be con- 
tinued Weekly, and completed in 50 
Parts. Part II. containing Walpoliana. 
Parts [II. and IV. consist of Burns’ Let- 
ters. 

Domestic Anecdotes, with Moral Re- 
flexions. Price 5s. boards. 

The Sporting Almanack, and Olympic 
Ephemeris ; computed for the Second 
after Leap-year, and for the Year of Christ 
1826. By a Yorkshire Gentleman. 

NOVELS AND. TALES. 

Phantasmagoria ; or Sketches of Life 
and Literature. These volumes consist 
of Tales, Essays, Sketches of Society, and 
Poetry. 2 vols. 18s, 

Gratitude, and other Tales. By Hen- 
rietta Rouviere Mosse, Author of “ The 
Bride and no Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 18s. 

The Life and Adventures of Pandu- 
rang Hari, a Hindoo. 

Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful ; 
containing The Prediction—The Yellow 
Dwarf—Der Freischutz—The Fortunes 
of de la Pole, and The Lord of the Mael- 
strom. 10s. 6d. a 

Tales and Miscellaneous Pieces. By 
Maria Edgeworth; now first collected 
and printed in a uniform Edition. 14 
vols. 12mo, L.4, 4s, 

THEOLOGY. 

The Theology of the Early Patriarchs, 
illustrated by an Appeal to subsequent 
Parts of the Holy Scriptures. By the 
Rev. Thomas T. Biddulph, M.A. Minis- 
ter of St James’s, Bristol. 2 vols. L.1,1s. 

A Sermon, occasioned by the Death 
of the Rev. John Ryland, D.D.; Preach- 
ed at Bristol, June 6, 1825. By Robert 
Hall, M.A. of Leicester. 

True Christian Religion ; containing 

















1825.7] 


the Universal Theology of the New 
Church which was foretold by the Lord, 
in Dan; vii. 13, 14; and in the Apo- 
calypse, xxi. 1, 2. Translated from the 
Latin of E. Swedenborg. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
The Adventures of Don Juan De Ul- 
lao, in a Voyage to Calicut; with 24 En- 
gravings. Price 7s. half-bound. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Subaltern. Originally published in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 12mo, 
7s. 

The Magic Ring ; a Romance from the 
German of Frederick, Baron de la Motte 
Fouqué. 3 vols. 12mo, L.1, Is. 

Cases Decided in the Court of Session, 
from May 12 to July 9, 1825. Reported 
by Patrick Shaw and Alexander Dunlop, 
jun. Esqrs. Advocates.—Also, price 5s- 
6d., Index of Names and Contents in Vol. 
III. of the Cases decided in the Court 
of Session, and the Cases decided in the 
Courts of Justiciary and Teinds, since No- 
vember 1824. In royal 8vo, Vol. IV. Part 
I,, price 9s. 6d. 

Cases decided on Appeal from the Courts 
of Session and Teinds, in the House of 
Lords, from February 21 to July 27, 
1821. Reported by Patrick Shaw, Esq. 
Advocate. In royal 8vo, Vol. 1. Part I. 
price 6s. 

Occasional Sermons. By the Rev. Ro- 
bert Morehead, A.M. of Baliol College, 
Oxford, junior Minister of St Paul’s Cha- 
pel, York Place, Edinburgh. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, with plates. 4th Edition. 

John Baliol, an Historical Drama, in 
five Acts. By William Tenant, author of 
‘+ Anster Fair,” &c. 8vo, 6s. 

Remarks on the Merits and Present 
State of Vaccination, wherein the objec- 
tions of the Anheraccinists are considered. 
By Robert Lewins, M.D., &c. 8vo, 3s. 

An Essay on Education, applicable to 
children in general, the defective, the cri- 
minal,.the poor, the adult, and aged. By 
Richard Poole, M.D. 

The Second Edition of Sermons, by the 
Rev. Robert Gordon, D.D. Minister of the 
New North Church, Edinburgh. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Decisions of the First and Second Divi- 
sions of the Court of Session, from Novem- 
ber 1821 to November 1822. Folio, L.1, 
Is. 

Man responsible for his belief: two ser- 
mons occasioned by a passage in the Inau- 
gural Discourse of Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M. P. on his installation as Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow, April 6, 
1825. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 8vo, 3s. 
18mo, 2s. 


The Anatomy of the Foetal Brain, with 
a Comparative Exposition of its Structure 
in Animals. By Frederick Tiedemen. 
Translated from the French by William 
Bennet, M.D. 8vo, 12s. 

A Synoptic Table of the Vegetable and 
Mineral Poisons. By Eusche de Salle. 
Translated from the French, and consider- 
ably augmented, by William Bennet, M. 
oo 4s. 6d. ; or on canvas and roller, 8s. 
6d. 

Gulielmi Harveii Exercitationes ob mor- 
tu Cordis et Sanguinis; cura Thomas 
Kingston, M.D. 8vo, 7s. 

The Duty of doing all to the glory of 
God : a Sermon preached before the Incor- 
poration of the Orphan Hospital, and pub- 
lished at their request. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Muir, D.D. minister of the New 
Greyfriars, Edinburgh. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

A Vindication of the Proceedings of the 
Edinburgh Bible Society, relative to the 
Apocrypha, against the Aspersions of the 
Eclectic Review. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Study of the 
Laws of Chemical Combination and the 
Atomic Theory. Drawn up for the use of 
Students. By Edward Turner, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Chemistry, and 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 1 vol. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

The Chosen Love Songs of Scotland ; a 
few of the admired ones of Scotland; and 


* a Selection from that of cur best modern 


_ 2s. 6d. 

A Method of Farm Book-Keeping. By 
Alex. Trotter, Esq. of Dreghorn. In royal 
8vo, 7s. 6d. half bound. 

Introduction to the Writing of Greek, 
for the use of the Junior Greek Class in 
the University of Glasgow. In four parts. 
By D. K. Sandford, Esq. A. M. Oxon, 
Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. Third edition, enlarged and im- 
proved. 12mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 

The Edinburgh Dispensatory. Eleventh 
edition, improved and enlarged. 8vo, 16s. 

A Map of the Birman Empire, from the 
most authentic details. Imperial folio, 4s 

An Atlas of the Counties of Scotland, 
Part I., containing Dumfries, Kirkeud. 
bright, and Wigton. Price 3s. ; lain, and 
4s. coloured. Printed on 4to, or royal 
drawing paper. 
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EDINBURGH.—WNov. 9. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 

Ist,.. 38s. Od. | Ist,...34s. Od: Ist,......24s. Od. | Ist,......24s. 6d. 

2d, ...35s. 6d. 2d, ...31s. Od. 2... 8b. 68: 2d, ......238. Gd. 

3d, ...32s. Od. | 3d, ...28s. Od. | 3d,......20s. Od. | 3d, .....2]s. Od. 

° Average of Wheat £1, 14s. 2d. 11-12ths. 
Tuesday, Nov. 15. 
Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. Gd. toOs. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9d. to Os.10d. 
Mutton . . . . Os. 5d. to0s. 8d. | New Potatoes (28 lb.) 1s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Veal . . - « «+ Os. Gd. toOs. 10d. | Fresh Butter, per lb. 1s. 4d. to Os. Od. 
Pork . . . - + Os. S5d¥.to0s. Td. | Salt ditto, per stone 21s. Od. to 24s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. Os. Od. to@s. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. 
Tallow, per stone . 7s. 6d. to8s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Is. Gd. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—WNov. 11. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, .oe35s. Gd. | Ist, ... 31s. Od. | Ist, ... 24s. Gd. | Ist, .. 23s. Od. | Ist, ..... 238. Od. 
2d, ....338. Gd. | 2d, ... 29s. Od. | 2d, ... 22s. Od. | 2d, ... 22s. Od. | 2d, .... 22s. Od. 
3d, ....30s. Od. | 3d, ... 27s. Od. | 3d, ... 20s. Od. | 3d, ... 20s. Od. | 3d, ..... 20s. Od. 
Average of Wheat £1, 13s. 7d. 3-12ths. 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended Nov. 5. 
Wheat, 65s. 53d.—Barley, 41s. 11d.—Oats, 26s. 9d.—Rye, 41s. 5d.—Beans, 46s. 1d.—Pease, 55s. 1d. 





London, = Bochonge, Nov. 7. Liverpool, Nov. 8. 
&% 8 as dd, 5 ad. 8 @, 
Wheat, red, old 54 to 68 White pease . 42 to 46/|Wheat, ner 70 Ib. |Amer. p. 1961b. 


Red,new .. 50to 57/Ditto, boilers. 48 to 52 a... 9 0 010 9 Sweet,U. a 235 Oto 26 0 
Fine ditto . . 58 to 64/Small Beans,new 43 to 47||Ol - 




































































Superfine ditto 65 to 69|Ditto,old . . 52to 54||Seotch - 8 6to 10 6'Sour arse 16 Oto 17 0 
White,. . . 52to 58/Tickditto, new 38to 42/\Irish ...8 6to 9 9 Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 
Fine ditto . . 60 to 68|/Ditto, old . 42 to 46)|Bonded - 3 9to 4 1 English 50 Oto 540 
Superfine ditto 70 to 75|Feed oats . 23 to 24'|\Barley, per 60 lbs. jScotch. . 30 0 to 352 0 
Rye... . 38to 00/Fineditto . . 25to 28lmng.... 4 9to 6 4i/Irish... 50 Oto 340 
> + 33 to 36)Poland ditto . 24 to 26|\Scotch. 4 9to 5 10\Bran,p.24lb— to — 
Fine ditto . . 38to 42\Fineditto . . 27 to 50) Irish . 49to5 WF pis Be 
Su ditto 43 to 46[Potato ditto " 25 to 27|Foreign . — to —| Butter, Beef, <c- 
Malt. . . . 50to 60\Fineditto . . 29to 3l — per 45 Ib. Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 
- « « « 62to 7O0\Scotch . . 52 to 55 —— * -» 3 Sto 3 7\Belfast, 109 0to110 0 
Hog Pease . 42 to 44/Flour, per sack 55 to 60) Iris -& 1lto 3 6)Newry . .102 0to106 0 
Maple .. . 46 to 48/Ditto; seconds 52to 54 Scotch ::3 3to 3 7|Waterford 101 9 to 103 6 
Maple, fine —to —(|Bran, . « 00to 00|\For.in bond — to — Cork,pic.2d,106 to 1070 
Seeds, &c |Do. dut.fr. — to — Sd dry — 0 to— 
ceeds, &c. \Rye, per qr.38 0 to 44 6\Beef, p. tierce. 
s & d. s. §. d.|\Malt perb. 8 6to10 Ol\—Mess 95 Oto 105 0 
Tares, perbsh. Oto 0 0 ~~ Grass, 20 to 52 0|—Middling 7 9to 9 5\—p. barrel 60 0 to 70 O 
Must. White, . 16 to 18 0/R — to — 0)'Beans, per q. Pork, p. bl. 
— Brown, new 18 to 20 0 Clase, red ew. 50 to 72 O||/English . 46 0to50 O|— Mess . 80 Oto 880 
Turnips, bsh. 0 to — 0— White ... 45to 66 Oj\Irish .. 44 Oto 49 O|— Middl. = Oto 45 0 
— Red & green 9 to 12 0;/Foreign red 50 to 70 0}|Rapeseed 240 to 26 O|Bacon, p.c 
— White, 12 tol5 0! -- White 44 to 60 0}|Pease,grey 36 0 to 44 OjShort mids. "6 0 to61 0 
Caraway, ewt. 34 to 40 ('Coriander . . 9 to 12 0/|—White . 50 0 to 54 ides . . —Oto—0O 
ee a ce 0\Trefoil. .. . 20 to 28 0)|Flour, English, Hams, dry, — 0 to— 0 
Cinque 38 to 40 0 p-240lb.fine 52 0to55 OiGreen .. — 0 to— 90 
Rape Seed, per last, £26, to £28, 10d. Irish, 2ds 46 0 to 50 O|Lard, rd.p.c.—0 to— 0 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 22d Oct. 1825. 
Ist. 8th. 15th. 22d. 
Bank stock, einen commune a 225% 
3 per cent. reduced, a 87} 4 86% 7 
3 per cent. consols, 872 8 set 88 87 4 7 
34 per cent. consols, Pa ian ng 95 2 ae 
New 3 per cent — —_— 95 94} 
New 4 per cent. consols, 102 3 103% 1034 ¢ 1023 3 
India stock, — omniiaie 267 
bonds, 15 p- —— ——— ——— 
Exchequer bills, 1 p. ldis.| 1 3p. 43 p. 1 2p. 
Exchequer bills, sm lp. ldis.| 2 3p. 54 P 2 Sp. 
Consols for ace. 88} 8 } 883 $4 | 883% | 873 24 
Long Annuities, ba prin Se oa 211 2) 
French 5 per cents. waeveveresereervren| 99. 50c. | 99f. 75 c. | 100, 100f. 























eC. 
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Course of Exchange, Nov. 8.—Amsterdam, 12: 3. F. 
Rotterdam, 12:4. Antwerp, 12: 4. 
Paris, 3d. sight, 25:30. Bourdeaux, 25:25. Frankfort on the Maine, 151. Ex. 
Mon. Petersburgh, per rble.'93 3 U. Berlin, 7 : 0. Vienna, 9:58. Trieste, 9: 58. Ma- 


drid, 37 : Eff. Cadiz, 37. Bilboa, 363. Barcelona, 36. Seville, 
Leghorn, 493. Genoa, 443. Venice, 27:0. Malta, 0: 0. 


Monthly Register. 


Hamburgh, 36: 11. Us. 
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C. Ditto at sight, 12:0. 
Altona, 37: 0. 


364. Gibraltar, 31, 
Naples, 403. Palermo, 


per oz, 123. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51. Buenos Ayres, 434. Rio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 


ol. 


Dublin, 93 per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 :17 : 64d. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £3: 15: 0d. New Dollars, 4s. 1144. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. 14d. 





SUGAR, Muse. 
B. P. Dry Browy, -. cwt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 


Fing and very fine, . . 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 

Powder ditto, . 

Single ditto, 

Small Lumps, . 

Large ditto, . . 
Crushed Lumps, . - 
MOLASSES, British, ewt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica,. ewt. 

Ord. good, and fine ord. 


-_ , and fine = 
Du iage and very or 
Ord. goolt, and fine ord. 


Mid. good, and fine mid. 


St Domingo, . .... 
Pimento (in Bond,). . . 
SPIRITS, 
Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
Brandy, . .- . + «+ « 
Geneva, ° ° 
Grain Whisky, .- 
WINES 





Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. | 


Portugal Red, ipe, 
Spanish White, utt, 
Teneriffe, pipe, | 
Madeira, . p1l0gall. | 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton, 
Honduras, ... . 


Cam hy, «+ - 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 7 
Cuba. 


rye yr ™ 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
Ditto Oak, . «© « « « 
Christiansand (dut. paid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, 
St Domingo, ditto, . . 
TAR, American, bri. 
Arehangel, . ». + « « 
PITCH, Foreign, cwt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 
Home melted, . . .. 
HEMP, Polish Rhime, ton, 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . 


LAX, 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
Duteh, «.- -» a 
Irish, e . 
MATS, Archangel, . . 
BRISTLES, 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl,. . 
Montreal, ditto, . ‘ 
Pot, ° . 
OIL, Whale, - tun, 
Cod, 


TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
Middling, . . . 
Inferior, e ° ° 

COT TONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, . 

sii, 

1 Bi. ei.» 
Demerara and Berbice, 
West India, e ° ° 
Pernambuco, e ° 
Maranham, 


| 
| 
| 





LEITH. 
70 to 72 
74 78 
78 80 

112 12 
98 112 
96 104 
92 95 
40 50 
55 6 56 
50 pane 
56 60 
65 80 
65 70 
80 —_ 
85 95 
Os 113 10 
2s 9 _— 
3 5 3 8 
21 ss . 
$é6 48 
35 46 
36 48 
22 24 
25 60 

£7 - 
7 _ 
8 di 
8 0 
10 0 
lls 6 148 0 
110 2 6 
50 40 
203 7 
a9 34 
2050 
24 25 
18 20 
9010 0 
40 41 
45 — 
48 _ 
45 _ 
38 —_ 
36 — 
352 on 
54 ene 
9 ll 
8 8} 
6 63 








GLASGOW. 

70 _ 

73 6 75 6 
80 = 

92 103 

93 96 

35 a 

59 60 | 
81 — | 
89 93 6) 
_ -_ | 
_ — | 
— Os 103d | 
2s 8d 2s 9d | 
ae 
Seri 
a ad 
- ec 
= — 
10 0 _ | 
- — | 
he ed 
2 43 29) 
42 45 


11d 
oo 
Titi 


PITTED Laan 88881i 
Lal 


PITTED ED ol 


SSsil 
i=) 





PRICES CURRENT, Nov. 5. 


| LIVERPOOL. 
70 - 
3 80 
81 ce 
a = 
32 35 
50 52 
61 72 
76 92 
33 55 
58 76 
77 90 
58 vA 

010d 103d 
2s 5d Os 0d 
£615 7 0 
615 70 
80 8 5 
715 8 5 
10 0 1010 
10s 9 128 0 
lll 21 
2s oe 
2028 
10 0 16 
396 = = 

31 6 

30 

6 08 

43 0 54 
230 4 


(11 E Pl leoolI SFI 








LONDON. 
67 70 
71 75 
78 80 
93 100 
97 80 
95 100 
86 90 
96 104 
35s.0d. — 
52 54 
55 66 
76 98 
56 57 
103d 113d 
2s 7d 3s 62 
210 6 4 
z'U’ 2 
£18 £58 
22 52 
20 25 
£7 0 710 
74 00 
8 0 810 
7 0 8 0 
10 0 11 oO 
13 0 46 
11 1 4 
eS 110 
14— 2 5 
17 — 70 
1i5— 8 0 
41 o — 
0? — 
£49 0 50 0 
45 0 00 
£50 0 £51 
52 55 
15 0 1515 
54 ox 
54 0 35 
3l —_ 
50 0 31 0 
5010 31 0 
o 7 © 
040 5 
© 63 0 103 
0 103 1 
0 10" 0 13 
[O84 1 
Oll O 11g 
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N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, 
noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, 





Monthly Register. 





(Dec. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after. 


is taken by the Register 






























































Thermometer. 
Attach.| Attach.|,... 
Ther. |Barom. Ther. | Wind. Ther. |Barom.| Ther. |Wind. 
M.46 |29.580)M.55 Dull with M.37 |29.712)M.53 Cold, heavy 
oct. 1 {4751 479|A.58 § | hight rain. |]°°% 17{}A.48 | e001. 46 f [CO rain aftern. 
2 {[M38 | 53h ls, Ete | 18{|Acas fesotolaao}|"" fehrerain. 
3 {M5 | 2oelacet f/SE latternoon. || 294 ie Salata y|NE* fail fair, 
° 2292) 2 | é ° Te. 
M.50 | .350|M.61 } s Fair, with 20{ M.31 999 wa} N. Very cold 
4 { A.56 | .564/A. 60 sunshine. A.36| .999|A.41§|° — |with sunsh. 
M.47 | +555 ret s.w, |Cble- with aif M. wet N. Morn. frost, 
MS) Baar Me mi |S elicss| Sameer ly, (Mor: ot 
R . R air, wi ms) d . orn. co! 
6 { A.58 | .551/A. 31} 5.W. —. 22{ A. oT > s Ww. awl day. 
M.45 | «235|M. oren. rain, M. -708|M.50 orn, sunsh. 
7 {IM50 | “Soslacsst|N: latter. sunsh. 25{ 1450 | ‘870)A.50$|"" [dull aftern. 
{MB | Bosse Ruma | af CS | A oe} le Tan 
M.443}  .368)M.54 ull, shrs. M.S 3550|M.41 Pair, but 
9 {|A‘50'| “sila. 33 S|" |rain after. 25{ M57 | cezela.44 }|N™™ [rather dull 
1 { M.50 | .572 ret Ss. Morn. rain, 26{ M.31 | .202 red N.W, |Frost morn. 
0 \JA.54 | .848]A. 51 day sunsh. A.58 | .658/A. 41 rain aftern. 
M.47 | .848 hwetic w. |Rain most 2r{ M.30 | .678 ret Ww Morn. rain, 
il {la49 .878|A. 56 $|°""'* jof day. A.39 | .578|A.48f|"" [day fair. 
M.45 | .708)M.58 Dull, but M.46 | .638)/M.52 Fair, with 
12 {]A"55 | “5esla. Go }[Ccble fair. an 28{ [50 | “esslacs1 }|"* — |sunshine. 
M.46 | .844)M.57 air, wi M.43 | .468/M.52) |< : 
13 { A. 50} .844 wes Ww. sunshine. 2o{ A. 50 enw; S.W. Ditto. 
+ ag J [Mess | 620 M.58} Is.w. Fair foren. 304 |M-42 | -120 we! N. w.|Forn. sunsh 
A. oH a 4 = —_ A. 55 |28.999| A. 49 aftern. hell 
M.50 | . - alr, W. M.39 -576|M.50 Fair, wi 
15 { A. 44 “90018. 53 } S-W- bunshine. a1{ A. 48 “40mA.51 f W- sunshine. 
18 { M.46 | .994 M5 } [SW —- 
A.55 | .9941A Tn. 
Average ofrain, . . 2.412. 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Brev. Maj. Gen. Sir H. Lowe, K. C. B. local C. S. Trower, Cor. 29 Sept’ 
rank of Lt. Gen. upon the Continent 10 Surg. West, from 27 F. = vice 
< Europe 29 Sept. 1825. M‘Robert, h. p. " 

apt. Maclarlane — Fig. ty 1l ~- poe ke Lt. by pureh. — 
tham ran aj. ulkern, prom. 2 de. 

Ww. Thorne, local rank of Lt. Col. on A. Bolton, Cor. oP 
the Continent of hem ag only 13do, 12 Capt. Vandeleur, Maj. by ron; vice 

1 Dr. Gds. Cor. Tyssen, Lt. by purch. vice a * ax ——_ prom. 1 do. 
prom. 0. arrington, Capt. do. 

G. H. Thompson, C do. A. Brown, Cor. by purch. vice = 
3 As. S$ Ingham. from 22 F. As. Surg. bell, prom. 
vice Sak 1 . Coldst.F.G.Ens. Hon. C. Howard, fm. 70 F. ‘—- 
7 ns. 
= _ om Lt. by purch. vice Nash, and Lt. by purch. vice Fane, prom. 
220 
Hon. W Ww. Vaughan, C do. 3 F. Gds. o —y L& Col. vice Rooke, 
Lieut. Stamer, Capt. ‘by purch. vice ei Ke ec. diff, 15 Sept. 
Whichcote, prom. 29 do. Lt. Col. Keate, Maj. with the rank “4 
1Dr. e te Young, from 10 F. = pow Col 
Ss ret. . ~ Hall from h, p. Capt. 
S re from 75 F. surg yo _ . a " re dit 
. ns. » Lt bd h. 
3 Lt. Slade, Cay Capt. by “purch. vice : Webb, O'Brien, 36 F. a 1 ont. 
Pag ooh . 22 Oct. F. Lucas, Ens. do. 
Or. ont t. by pure! Ca - MMacdougnl, from 1 Vet. Bat. 

4 B. Ogle, Cor. by purch. vies M°Catery 8 Apr. 

prom. Aug. Lieut , do. Lieut. . 
J. Elton, — A purch, as a 4 Lieut. Rawstorne, from 1 Vet. Bn. 
bottom, 2 . Lieut. do. 

6 i Adj. vice — - 5 Lieut. Fleming, from 1 Vet. Bn. Lieut. 

be do. 
oo Capt. by purch. ee 4 6 “Bowlby, 08. from 1 Vet. Bn. vice 
ow do. 
R. “Doe, a by purch. vice a 8 Lt, Lang, from 13 Dr Capt. by: purch. 
toun, vice Hailes, prom. do. 
Reg. Ser}. Maj. Mawdsley, Quar. Mast. Bt. Maj. Lyster, from 3 Vet. Bn. Capt. 
vice 00, h. p. 29 do. ee. 
9 





Cor. Rumley, Lt. by purch. vice Mark 
ham, prom. 8 Oct. 


B. H. Heathcote, Ens, by purch. vice 
Ogle, om. 8 Sept. 
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oF. 
10 
ll 


19 


16 


17 


18 


21 


23 


26 


27 


28 


29 
31 





Appointments, Promotions, &c. 775 


Ens. Browne, from 1 Vet. Bn. Ens. 
. Graham, from 31 - Sur. 


As. . + 
oung, Sept. 
Ens. Bell, Lt. by purch. vice Mitchel, 
96 F. 15 do. 
J. Goold, Ens. do. 
Gardiner, from 37 F. * vice 
Hardenby, dead Sept. 
Ens. Maxwell, from 1 Vn. Bn Ens. 


Ie 
Hon. —— Hay, Ens. vice M‘ (Keasle, 
dead 


6 Oct. 
J. W. F. hn, Ens. by pure 


vice ar 
Lieut. M‘Grath, from 2 Vet. sae Liew 


Te 
Ens. Croker, do. Ens. i; 1 ho. 
Hosp. As. Tighe, As. Surg. 20 Oct. 
Capt. a from h. p. (pay, diff.) 


apt. vii wy ty F. 18 Aug. 
S. C. Hil Ss by purch. vice 
Deedes, 17 Sept. 


* Su prom Surg. vice Heriot, 
6 Dr 29 do. 
T. R. Auldjo, Ens. by ym vice 
Young, prom. 24 do- 
Ens. Peel, Lt. by purch. vice — 
son, 91 20 Oct. 
_ Dwyer, from 3 Vet. Bn. Ens. ‘ 
pr. 
Forbes, Ens. by purch. vice Peel 
20 Oct. 
Lt. O‘Brien, from 1 F. Lt. vice That- 
cher, 37 F. 1 do. 
A. Scott, Ens. by purch. vice — 
F. 


3 
Lt. Bigge, from h. p. Lt. vice Hammill, 
6) 248 


ept. 
Ens. Gough, Lt. by purch. = But- 

lar, pro 1 Oct. 
Capt. Harrison, Maj. by purch. Eng- 

land, prom. 29 do. 
Lt. Wal ler, Capt. do. 
2d Lt. Beauclerk, Lt. do. 
H. R. bn C. Elwes, 2d Lt. do. 


Ens. M Lt. b _— vice 
Lynch, 97 F. 2 Sept. 


W. W. Stanton, Ens. 
Lt. Warde, from h. p. Lt. vice Murray, 


5 
Capt. Pratt, from h. p. Capt. rm... ‘stu 

ray, exch. ree. diff. 20 
Ens. Brebant,, Lt. by purch. vice M‘Ni- i- 
ven, prom. 29 F, 29 do. 
J. Guthrie, Ens. do. 
As. Surg. Mostyn, Surg. vice West, 
10 Dr 6 do. 


Hosp. As. Mullarky, As. Surg. do. 
Ens. Freame, from 3 Vet. Bn. Ens. 


TA 
Ens. Irving, Lt. by purch. vice Lor S. 
Lennox, prom. 22 do. 
B. Broadhead, Ens. do. 
Lt. M‘Niven, from 26 F. Capt. by 
parch. vice area prom. 29 Oct. 
Hosp. Ae. Minty, As. Surg. vice Gra- 
ham, 10 F. 22 Sept. 
Lt. Calkbasst, Capt. vice Lord S. Kerr, 
dead 29 do. 
— White, from 14 F. Lt. do. 
Ens. Markham, do. by ——. vice 
Palk, prom 3 Oct. 
F. J. Griffin, ” Ens. vice Wardell, 8 F. 
13 


J. J. Burgoyne, Ens. by ae” vice 
Markham, prom. 2 do. 
J. S. Greene, Ens. by pm, vice 
Moore, ret. 29 Sept. 
Ens. Deshon, from 8 F. Lt. by purch. 


vice Graeme, prom. 6 Oct. 
Lt. te Neil, from 2 Vet. Bn. vice cone, 
pro! 9 Apr. 
—_ Foskett, Lt. by purch. vice Airey, 
prom. 22 do. 
E. S. Bayly, do. 
Lt. Tiseker,, from 20 F. Lt. vice 
Hartley, prom. 1 do. 


Cor. J. Ralston, from h. p. 25 Dr Ens, 
vice Gardiner, 11 F. 29 Sept. 
Br. Lt. Col. Dunbar, from 66 F. Maj. 
by purch. vice Valiant, from 8 Oct. 


58 


59 


40 


41 


44 


45 
418 


53 
54 
56 
59 


62 


63 


64 


66 


L. W. Yeo, Ens. by purch. vice Amiel 
ret. 6 do. 


- Seymour, from h. p. Capt. vice 
illeocks, 81 F. 22 do. 
» from 2 Vet. Bn. Lt. vice 
Newport, ‘prom. 8 Apr. 
Lt. Olpherts, from 2 W. I. R. 2 ng 
Robertson, 92 F. _ 
Fitz Herbert en | Ens. 


purch. vice Hotham, 83 do. 
—— Webb, from h. p. 86 Fe Lt. vice 
Spencer, 18 F. 20 Oct. 


Hosp. As. Dartnell, As. Surg. vice 
Mostyn, prom. 81 F. do. 
we Gledstanes, Adj. vice Woollard, 58 


do. 

G. M. Dalway, Ens. by purch. vice 
M‘Crea, prom: do. 

Lt. O’Meara, from h. p. African — 
Paym. vice Webb, h. p. 

—— bg 4 Capt. by purch. = 
Brooke, re 

—— Sweeny, ‘een 3 Vet. Bn. Lt. vies 
Hay, prom. 5 F. 9 Apr. 

Ens. M° at 4 Lt. by purch. vice 

6 Oct. 


H. Leech, Ens. do. 
Hosp. As. Ellison, As. Surg. 20 Oct. 
Lt. Ca iter, peas by purch. vice 
O’G UF spe 29 do. 
Capt. Smi from h. p. Paym. vice 
illon Sept. 
Lt. Murray, from 25 F. Lt. - Butt, 
dead 15 Oct. 
—— Doran, Capt. vice Mathers, 7 


6 do. 
Ens. Clark. Lt. do. 
do. 


¥ 2. Rae, Ens, 
Hammill, from 21 F. Lt. vice Swee- 
yo New So. Wales Vet. Comp. 24 Sep. 
2d .Lt. and Adj. Coghlan, a of Lt. 
2 Oct. 
——Liddeel, do. “3 do. 
Ens. Hay, from h. p. 2d Lt. — Col- 
man, cancelled 6 do. 
Capt. Hamilton, from 1 Vet. Bn. Capt. 
9 Apr. 
Lieut. Hemsworth, from 2 Vet. Bn. 





Lieut. 7 do. 
Ens. wees from h. p. Ens. vice 
Dely, 1 W. 20 Oct. 


Capt. T. Fairtlough, Maj. by —_ 

vice Arbuthnot, prom. 1 do. 

Lt. Briggs, from 50 F. Capt. do. 

G. — Ens, by purch. vice Hunter, 
do. 


pro! 
capt. D Dillon, from 2 Vet. Bn. Capt. 


n. vies 

A. H. L. Wyatt, Ens. redoing ce 
Dundas, prom. Sept. 
Lieut. Hunt, Capt. by pureh, vice 
Wood, 29 Oct. 


pro! 
Ens. Jokuston, Lt. by purch. vice Mur- 
ray, prom. 1 Oct. 
G, Douglas, Ens, 8 do. 
Lieut. Kirwan, Capt. by purch. vice 
Dunbar, prom. BY F. do. 
W. T. Smyth, do. by pureh. vice 
Keiley, 52 F. 29 Sept. 
W. Braham, Ens. by purch. vice 
‘Howard, Colds. Gds. 22 do. 
Staff As. Surg. Bartley, As. Surg. do. 
Ens. Ld. A. Lennox, Lt. by purch. vice 
Montagu, prom. 22 Oct. 
—— Hon. —— Hay, from 16 F. Ens. do. 
D. T. Barton, Ens. by purch. vice 
Campbell, 29 do. 
Surg. Clarke, from Cape Corps, ‘Surg. 
vice White, h. p. 20 do. 
Lt. Hamilton, Capt. by an vice 


Mac Mahon, ret. 5 Sept. 
Ens. ; ae Lt. do. 
O'Connell, Ens. do. 

R. Baillie, do. vice Howard, prom. 
8 Oct. 
Ens. Vallancey, Lt. by purch. vice, 
Black, prom. & 


H. C. Pocock, Ens. 
Staff As, Surg. Brisbane, As. Surg. 6 ron 
Ens. Kearnes, from 2 Vet. Bn. Ens. 


7 Apr. 
As. Surg. Graham, from 51. F. Surg. 
vice Jameson, 1 Dr. 22 Sept. 








Ens. Porter, from 1 W. I. R. Lieut. 
vice Marshall, dec. 20 Oct. 
J. Powell, Ens. vice Irvine, dead 


23 
Lt. Kenyon, from 48 F. Lt. vice ‘stl 


neux, 37 F. 
Cc. W. P. M » Ens. 13 ~ 
Ens. Steele, dj. vice Molyneux do. 
78 Capt. Douglas, Maj. by purch. vice 
aleoner, prom. 22 do. 
Lt. Twopenny, Capt. do. 
Ens. Vassall, Lt. > 
Je Macleod, Ens. 0. 
80 Ens. Thomas, Lt. vice Molony, dead 
15 t. 
Cor. Cood, from h. p. R. Wagg. T Tram, 
Ens. 


Lt. Ellis, Capt. vice Phelps, dead 29 do. 
F. H. a Ens. by -. vice 


Cood, p 15 Oct. 
81 Brev. Maj. F perten, Maj. by a v ice 
Taylor, prom. 2 do. 


As. Surg. Mostyn, from 41 F. ‘Surg 


Cogan, re’ 

Capt. Willeocks, from 38 F. Capt. do. 
82 Lt. Holdsworth, from h. p. Co!. Comp. 
Mauritius, Paym. vice Williams, dead 
22 Sept. 
Lt. Swinburne, Capt. vice ——_ 
dead 6 Oct. 
Capt. Burgess, from 2 Vet. Bn. Capt. 
3 Apr. 
84 Hon. M. St. Clair, Ens. by poe. _vice 

Faber, cancelled 3 do. 
Hosp. As. Smyth, As. Surg. 6 do. 
Ens. Hon. C. Monckton, Lt. by purch. 
vice Jardine, ret. 21 Sept. 
— Gallway, Lt. by pureh. vice Mi- 


83 F. 


Be 


chell, ret. 2 do. 
—— Cumming, from 20 F. Ens. o1 do. 
S. J. Sutton, do. 22 do. 


Lieut. Woollard, Adj. vice Soutar, res. 

the Adj. only, 20 Oct. 

89 Lt. Hawkins, trom 44 F. Capt. by purch 
vice Agnew, ret. do. 

Lieut. Butler, from 1 Vet. Bn. Lieut. 


vice Blayney, Rifle Br. 9 Apr. 
91 Capt. Rivers, from 5 Vet. Bn. Capt. 
Ov 


Lieut. Macpherson, from 18 F. Capt. 
by purch. vice Richardson, ret. 


20 Oct. 
92 Lt. Macpherson, Capt. vice — 
dead 22 Sept. 


— Robertson, from 40 F. Lt. do. 
Capt. Winchester, Maj. vice Charleton, 
dead 16 Aug. 
Lt. J. M‘Donald, Capt. by purch. vice 
Gammell, ret. 6 Oct. 
— Waymoutn, from 52 F. do. 13 do. 
Ens. M‘Cumming, Lt. by purch. 6 do. 
C. Galwey, Ens. do. 
Capt. Pilkington, from h. p. 59 F. 
Capt. vice Peat, exch. do. 
93 J. K. Johnston, do. by purch. vice De- 
lancey, t6 F. 22 Sept. 
94 Ens. and Adj. Spiller, rank of Lt. 6 Oct. 
Lieut. Gilliess, from h. p. Lieut. vice 
Bickerton, exch. rec. diff. do. 
95 Gent. Cadet S. G. Dalgety, from R. 
Mill. Coll. Ens. vice Price, 78 F. do. 
96 Lt. Mitchell, from 11 F. Capt. by purch. 
vice Borlase, ret. 8 Sept. 
Ens. Cumberland, from 35 F. Lt. by 
purch. vice Ousely, prom. 15 Oct. 
97 Lt. Lynch, from 25 F. Capt. by purch. 
vice Colthurst, ret. 17 Aug. 
98 — Maxwell, from h. p. 25 F. Lt. ee 
Dutton, New So. Wales Comp. 
24 Sept. 
Ens. Gregory, Lt. by purch. vice -- 
prom. 1 Oct. 
J. H. Armstrong, Ens. do. 
Lt. Wolfe, Adj. vice Stevens, =, 
6 do. 


99 Hosp. As. Dobson, As. Surg. 22 Sept. 
Rifle Brig. —— Smith, 2d Lt. vice Vivian, 7 Dr. 

15 do. 

Lieut. Woodford, Capt. by purch. Vice 

Percival, prom. 29 do. 

2d Lt. Stewart, Ist Lt. do 

J. Benyon, 2d Lt. do. 
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1 W. I. R. Lt. Walton, from h. p. R. York Rang. 
V~ vice Warner, New South Wales 


—— 24 do. 

Ens. Dely, from 62 F. Ens. Porter, 
prom. in 77 F. 20 do. 

2 Ens. M‘Pherson, Lt. vice Olpherts, 40 
F. 22 do. 

P. C. Codd, Ens. do. 

Lt. Fraser, from h. p. 95 F. Paym. vice 

Stopford, dead do. 

Ens. Dickenson, Lt. vice _—- 

dead 3 Oct. 


F. Codd, Ens. do. 

Ceylon R. Lt. Dempsey, from h. p. $1 F. Lt. vice 
Woolhouse, cancelled 8 Sept. 

Lieut. Phelan, from h. p. 44 F. Lieut. 


vice Whitaker, cane. do. 

Cape Cor. As. Surg. Parrott, from the Prov. Bn. 
—— vice Clarke, 72 F. do. 

. Armstrong, Capt. vice Stuart, 

fie a 15 do. 

Ens. Warden, Lt. do. 

J. North, Ens. do. 


Af.Col.Co. Ens, Calder, Lt. vice Dowling, ret. do- 
— Stapleton, do. vice Splaine, dead 

22 do- 

Vol. E. Hartley, Ens. do- 

Lt. Ring, Adj. vice Patterson, res. Adj. 


only Os 
E. Cooke, Ens. by purch. vice Calder 


28 do. 

Lt. came Capt. vice de Barraliier, 
dead 29 do. 
Ens. Turner, Lt. do. 
J. P. Hardy, Ens. do, 


C. Nott, Ens. vice Carmody, dead do. 


Ordnance Department. 
Royal Artillery, 


2d Capt. Romer, Adj. vice Gordon, 


prom. 29 July 
Simmons, from h. p. 2d Capt. 

vice Romer do. 
Ast Lt. Wright, 2d Capt. do. 
2d Lt St. John, Ist Lt. do. 


Gent. Cadet W. F. Williams, 2d Lt. do. 
Lt. Col. Macdonald, Col. vice Thorn- 
hill, dead 29 Aug. 
Maj. and Lt. Col. Holcombe, Lt. Col. 
do. 
Capt. and Brev. Maj. Addams, Maj. 


do. 
2d Capt. and Brev. Maj. Michell, > 
do. 


2d Capt. Andrews, from h. p. 2d Capt. 
do. 

Ist Lt. Mathias, 2d Capt. do. 

2d Lt. Dacres, 1st Lt. do. 


Royal Engineers. 
Ist Lt. Wortham, 2d Capt. vice Birch, 


h. p. 24 Sept. 
2d Lt. Walpole, Ist Lt. do. 
Gent. Cadet R. Howorth, 2d Lt. 6 Aug 





— J.D. He:tley, do. 12 Sept 
—~-—  R. Dashwood, do. do” 
Cc. CG. W ilkinson, do. do’ 
——— J. Creatorex, do. do’ 
——— W. Renwick, do. do” 
—-—— T. H. Rimington, do. do’ 
——— W. E. Broughton, doy do” 
Staff. 


Lt. Col. Stavely, from R. Staff Corps, 
Dep.Qua. Mas. Gen. in the Mauritius, 
vice Nesbitt, res. 29 Sept. 

Cape of G. H. Maj. C. A. Fitzroy, h. p. Dep. Adj. 
Gen. with Rank of Lt. Col. vice. 


Blake, res. 20 Oct. 
Hospital Staff: 
Hosp. As. Dyce, As. Surg. vice Melin, 
prom. 22 do. 
— “hg ood, do. vice Bartley. 
6 Oct. 
H. y Hosp. Assist. 22 Sept. 


R. Johnston, do. vice Minty, 51 F. do. 
WwW. Macready, do. vice Mullarky, 27 F, 
6 Oct- 

D. Browne, do. vice Wood, do. 
W. H. Crawford, do. vice Smyth, = 
F, ao, 


i] 
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. As. — Staff As. Surg. vice 
lar, 20 Oct. 
C. Bell, _ rp. AS. vice Grant do. 
A. Gibson, do. vice Squair, 95 F. do. 
J. Ewing, do. vice Tighe, 16 F. do» 


Unattached. 
To be Lt. Colonels of Infantry by purchase. 


Maj. Stawell, from 12 Dr. 1 do. 
— Arbuthnot, from 63 F. do. 
— Valiant, from 37 F. 8 do. 
—— Falconer, from 78 F. do. 
—— Taylor, from 81 F. 22 do. 
—— England, from 23 F. 29 Oct. 


To be Majors of I nfantryy by re 





Capt. Hailes, from 8 F: 1 do. 
Webb. from 3 Dr. 22 do. 
—— Chambers, from 29 F. do 


—— O'Grady, from 53 F. do. 
-—— Whichcote, from 4 Dr. Gds. do. 
—— Wood, from 65 F. do. 
Perceval, from Rifle Brig. do. 


To be Captains of Infantry by purchase. 


Lt. Hartley, from 37 F. 1 do. 
— Butler, from 22 F. 





— Allan, from 98 F. do. 
—- Nash, from 4 Dr. Gds. do. 
— Murray, from 66 F. do. 


— Hon. H. D. Shore, from 4 Dr. Gds. 


8 do. 
—- Markham, from 9 Dr do. 
— Smith, from 2 Life Gds. do. 
— Stevenson, from 58 F, 15 do. 


—- Hon. H. S. Fane, from Colds, $2 do 


— Montagu, from 71 F. 
— Lord S. Tansey ad 28 F. 


as. 
— Palk, from 32 F. 
— Wemyss, from 4 Dr. Gds. do. 
— Airey, from 51 F. do. 
—- Small, from 25 F. Capt. do. do. 


To be Lieutenants of Infantry by garchan. 
Ens. Hunter, from 64 F. 1 do. 
—— Hon. R. Howard, from 73 F. 8 do. 
— Cood, from 80 F. 15 do. 
—— Hon. G. Upton, from 43 F. Lieut. 


do. vice Berkeley, canc. do. 
To be Ensigns by purchase. 

G. J. Rush 1 do. 
J. E. Wetherall do. 
F. Deacon 8 do. 
H. Reynolds do. 
S. D. Clarke do. 
H. Curling 22 do. 
H. S. James do. 

G Robinson do. 
Gent, Cadet Wilkie, from R. Mil. Col. 
0. 


Exchanges, 
Maj. Heathcote, from 27 F. with Maj. Dansey, 


88 F. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Stavely, from Staff Corps, with Capt. 
Jackson, h. p. 

Capt. Dawson, from African Col. Corps, with Lt. 

‘ol. Rainey, h. p. 55 F 

— Babi “9 from ] Dr. G. ree. diff, with Capt. 
oa > 

a com 6 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. 
ooh > 

a ~ Ryamond, from 19 F,with Capt. Taylor, h. p. 


— — Lanphier, fr from 19 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 


Hely, he Po 25 
— WwW Mad ae from 34 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 


Hon. H. S. Fane, h. 

— Morton, from ‘53 F. ree. diff. with Gapt Hull, 
h. 

—— Dennis, from 62 F. with Capt. Mair, h. p 

cd ome from 65 F. with Capt. Wood, h. p. 
5 Di 

—— M'Laine, from 75 F. with Capt. Hammond, 


h. 

nine . from 79 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Mar- 
shall, 
— Smith _ 89 F. with Capt. Thorp, h. p- 
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Lt. Collins, from 2 Dr. G. with Lt. Hedley, 4 F. 
_ a from 10 Dr. ree. diff. with Lt. Osborne, 


_ “iort, trom 7 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Chambre, 
<= “Phanket, from 37 F. with Lt. Freeman, h. p. 


_ a from 43 F. with Lt. Foster, Cape 


Corps Cav. 
— Foster, from 45 F. with Lt. ae h. p. 51 F. 
eating, 


— Noyes, from 56 _— rec. diff. with 
h, p. R. W. I. 

_ re frome 9 76 F. with Lt. Beere, h. p. 

— Duke, from 91 F. with Lt. Barney, h. p. 

~ Webster, from 51 F. with Ens. St Leger, 12 

Paym. Irvine, from 72 F. with Capt. Graham, h. p. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Lt. Col. Slessor, as ret. Maj. h. p. 45 F. 
Lt. Robinson, 2 F. 
— Woolhouse, Ceylon R. 
2d. Lt. Ens. Goleman, 60 F. 
Assist. Surg. Faber, 84 F. 
———— Portelli, 28 F. 
Graham, 10 F. 
Foote, 12 F. 


Ewing, 86 F. 
The following Officers have been allowed to 
dispose of their half-pay. 
Col. Sir J. M- Doyle, as Lt. Col. 12 
Garr. Bn. 29 Oct. 1825. 
Lt. Col. Ray as Maj. and Perm. a 
Qua. Mast. Gen. do. 
Col. Thomas, as Maj. R. Wagg. a 


0 
Maj. O’Connel, 18 F. do. 
Maj. Sir T. T. F. E. Drake, Bt, 52 F. 
Maj. Ouseley, Port Service do. 
Capt. Im Thurn, 35 F. do. 
Ens. Robinson, Cape Reg. do. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Maj.-General Miller, late of R. Mar. 
Colonel Eari of Lisburne, h. p. Sheffield Reg. 
Baillie, | h, p. Surrey . 
Light, h. p. 25 F- 

Lieut.-Col. be rg Ay - p- Unat. 

d, h. p. io Field Officer. 

Major Colhurst, 97 F. 
Reynolds, late 5 Vet. Bat. 

Browne, h. p. 103 F. 

Amory, h. p. 5 Gar- Bn. 

Capt. Hassard, 6 Dr. 

MacMahon, 75 F. 

Agnew, 89 F, 

Gammell, 92 F. 

Borlase, 96 F. 

—— Warren, h. p. 25 F. 

—— Sankey, h. p. 29 - 

Evelyn, h. p. 60 F. 

Mulhall, h, p. Irish Brig. 

—— Walsh, h. p. 54 F. 

Morrall, h. p. 9 F. 

—- Cole, h. p $2 F. 

—-Galwey, h. p. 64 F. 

—- Bogle, h. p. Cape R. 

—— Eustace, h. p,. 8 F. 

me a h. p. 46 F. 


















































—— Clonard, h - 4 Irish Brig. 
Booed 28 Dr. 
Lieut. Jardine, 88 F. 





Michell, 80 F. 
Dowling, R. Afr. Col. Corps. 
de Lorentz, h. p. 1 F. 
Lunn) h, p. 78 F. 
Rope, h. p. 24 F. 
Brett, h. p. 24 Dr, 
Cornet anon h. p. 23 Dr. 
Ens. Moore, 

— Amiel, 57 F. 

— Gordon, h. p. 13 Gn. Bn: 
—— Shenley, h. p. 4 F. 

— Conolly, h. p. 71 F. 

— Heatly,h,p.99 F. - 


5G 
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Ens. Smith, h. p. 43 F. 
—— Rae, h. p. 6 Irish Brig. 
Deaths. 
Colonel Thornhill, R. Art. Jamaica, 28 Aug. 1825 
Major Phelps, 80 F. 
—— Chariton, 92 F. Jamaica. 
—— J. Hewitt, 52 F. New Brunswick, 25 do. 
Shekleton, h. p. 51 F. Maj. of Brigade at 
Quebec. 
Lenn, 19 F. Cork, 24 Oct. 
Capt. Sutherland, 33 F. lost with the Comet steam 
packet off Gourock, 25 do. 
thers, 59 F. on board the ship Euphrates, 
on SS India, 12 Aug. 
— Saun nm, 82 F. on passage from —— 
2 do. 
—— Purefoy, h. p. 79 F. Walwurth, 21 do. 
——— Mather, Dublin Co. Mil. 26 Sept. 
—— Rose, 89 F. in the or ~~ territory, 7 Mar. 
0. do. 








— Canuon, do. 

Lieut. bare ae 11 F. 
Kettlewell, 2 W. I. R. Honduras. 

—— Oxley, R. Afr. Col. Corps, Cape Coast Cas- 











tle, 25 June. 
_—_— be R. Eng. Tobago, 21 Aug. 
alker, h. p. 4 Dr. Whitecross, near Wake- 

field, 22 May. 

— Grobecker, h. p. R. Wagg. Train, Disporf, 
Wittengen, Prussia, 11 July. 
_—— urne, h. p. 55 F. Bruges, 4 Sept. 
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Jefferson, 5 R. V. Bn. and Riding Master, 


Lieut. Marshall, 77 F. Jamaica. 





to 1 Light Dr. London, 
Ens. Mackenzie, 16 F. 
— Irvine, 77 F. 
— Carmody, R. Afr. Col. Corps, Cape Coast 


16 Oct. 


Castle. 
— Coxen, h. p. 14 F. Windsor, 15 Sept. 
—— Lawton, h. p. 93 F. Ireland, 15 Aug. 


Quarter-master Follenus, h. p. 7 Dr. G. Rush 
House, Swords, Dubl'n, 21 Sept. 
— Sutton, h. p. 1 Irish Brig. 29 do. 
Assist. Surgeon Bulkeley, 16 F. on passage from 
Ceylon, 16 July. 


Officers Killed and Wounded in the Domi. 


nions of the King of Ava, between 6th 
March and \st April, 1825. 





Capt. Rose, 89 F. 7 Mar. 1825. 














-—— Cannon, do. do. 
Wounded. 
Lieut. Gordon, 47 F. severely, not congeeety, 
Capt. Evanson,54F. do, 0. 
Lieut. Harris, do. do. do. 
J. Clarke, do. do. do. 
W. J. King, 89 F. slightly, 7 Mar. 
C. G. King, do. do. 0. 
Currie, do. do. do. 





ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIsH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d 
of Sept. and the 19th of Oct. 1825 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Aughtie, T. Pcultry, grocer. 
Barnes, W. Richardby, Cumberland, hay and 
Me gg 
jooty, J. Newport, grocer. 
Briniey, J. S. Birchin-lane, ship and insurance- 


broker. 
Bridgeman, J. Bethnal-green, tallow-chandler, 
Brown, J. Shadwell, plumber. Z 
Butler, T. Old Radford, Nottingham, joiner. 
Byers, N. Bath-street, Clerkenwell, oilman. 
Collens, F. Pall Mall, man-milliner. 
Coley, F. H. Broad-strect, wine-merehant. 
Cooper, T. W. Liverpool, chemist. 
Cowdroy, W. Gorton, Lancaster, glue-maker. 


Dennett, C. R. Fulham-road, Little Chelsea, 
cheese-monger. , 
Dickinson, J. Church-passage, Guildhall, ware- 
useman. 


Dobson, J. Hesketh-with-Becconsalt, grocer. 

Emerson, J. and S.S. Whitechapel-road, corn- 
factors. : : 

ene ag R. Liverpool, painter and glazier. 

Follett, J. Bath, innkeeper. 

Ford, R. Bridgewater, merchant. 

Ford, W. Broadway, Blackfriars, tea-dealer. 

Hall, W. Gutter-lane, warehouseman. 

Haworth, A. and J. Whitehead, Lever Banks, 
near Bolton, calico-printers. 

Harvey, W. Cloudesley-terrace, Islington, sur- 


n. 

Higgs, E. Thornbury, Gloucester, victualler. 

Hill, W. Arundel-street, Panton-square, tailor. 

Hobbs, B. and W. S. Hellyer, Redbridge, South- 
ampton, ship-builders. 

Houghton, J. Manchester, linen-draper. 

Huddy, G. Mark-lane, hop and seed-merchant. 

Hulthin, T. Catherine-strect, Tower-hill, mer- 


chant. 
Jacobs, E. Windsor, dealer in jewellery. 
Johnson, J. B. and J. O‘Callaghan, Liverpool, 
merchants 


Johns, H. I. Devonshire, banker. 

Kincaid, J. Spital-square, silk-manufacturer 

King, C. Cranbrook, banker. 

King, T. Bermondsey-new-road, linen-draper. 

Leven, W. L. Grove-lane, Camberwell, merchant. 

Lowes, W. Liverpool, broker. 

Messey, W. Heaton Norris, cotton-manufacturer. 

Millin, E. Berkeley-square, shoemaker. 

Mollen, J. G. and R. Alger, Change-alley, timber- 
merchant, 

Nachbar, J. jun. Old Brentford, gardener. 

Nash, J. Bristol, wharfinger. 

Nichol J. and P. Cornhill, merchants. 

Pain, R. G. City, underwriter. 

Ploudfoot, J. Queen-street, Cheapside, tallow- 
chandler. 

Potter, C. Scarborough, Yorkshire, coach-painter. 

Pringle, J. London-road, victualler, 

Procter, S. Calverley, clothier. 

Robinson, R. Friday-street, tavern-keeper. 

Robson, W. J. Oxford-street, grocer. 

Sandwell, J. Strand, tavern-keeper. 

Smith, J. Broad-street, broker. 

Squire, J. and W. and W. W. Prideaux, Kings- 
bridge, Devon, bankers. 

Stevens, J. Lime-street, merchant. 

Summer, T. Clithero, Lancashire, ironmonger. 

Sutcliffe, T. Halifax, cotton-spinner. 

Tristam, J. Wolverhampton, ironmaster. 

Tucker, T. High-street, Borough, oil and colour- 
man. 

Tutin, R. Birmingham, builder. 

Walker, W. and T’.. Baker, Cannon-street, grocers. 

Watts, J. F. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, 
stockbroker. 

Welsford, J. Little Guildford-street, Southwark, 
timber-merchant. 

Whitelock, J. Retford, Nottinghamshire, draper. 

Witherington, C. H. Borough-road, apothecary. 

Wood, D. Milk-street, woollen-warehouseman. 





ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist August 
and 30th of September, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Andrew, William, of Newlandmuir. 
ag ee manufacturer, Prinlaws, Less- 
e, Fife. 

Dougall, John, fish-hookmaker, and hardware- 
merchant in G asgow. 

Elliot, Andrew, builder in Portobello. 

Gibson, John, auctioneer and broker, Edinburgh. 

Grant, James, shoemaker, dealer in leather, &c. 
Newton-upon-Ayr. 

Jacobs, R. and Company, hatters in Edinburgh. 

Johnston, Alexander, and Co. merchants and soda 
manufacturers, Strathbungo, parish of Govan. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Cousin, James, silk and cotton-yarn merehant 
in Paisley ; a second dividend 17th November. 

Hardie, James, grocer and spirit-dealer in Kirk- 
aldy ; a dividend 12th November. 

Stewart, David, junior, late oil and colourman 
and spirit-merchant, Kdinburgh; a dividend ?¢d 
December. 

Welsh and Dingwall, wcod-merchants and join- 
ers > Greenock; a second dividend 28th No- 
vember. 























1825."] Births and Marriages. 779 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

April 26, At Madras, the Lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel George Cadell, Deputy-Adjutant-General, 
of a daughter. 

Aug. 6. At Malta, Lady Ross, of a son. 

Sept. 5. At Hopewell, St Ann’s, Jamaica, the 
Lady of William Shand, Esq. of Balmakewan, of 
a daughter. 

18. At Naples, Mrs William Scott, of a son. 

Oct. 2. At Stirling, the Lady of John Fraser, 
Esq. advocate, of a daughter. 

— At Warriston Crescent, the Lady of o- 
tain Campbell, of the Royal Artillery, of a daug 


ter. 

5. At Cunninghamhead, Mrs Snodgrass Bu- 
chanan, of a daughter. 

6. At Valleyfield, Mrs Charles Cowan, of a 
daughter. ‘ 

7. At Edinburgh, the Lady Juliana Warrender, 
of a son. 

8. At 29, Heriot Row, the Lady of Robert 
Lindsay, Esq. of a daughter. 

9. At Great King Street, the Countess of Glas- 
gow, of a son. 

10. Mrs Orr, Albany Street, of a daughter. 

12. At 114, George Street, Mrs Menzies, of a 


son. 

14. At Coates Crescent, Mrs C. Aytoun, of a 
daughter. 

‘ 15. At Coldoch, Mrs Burn Murdoch, of a daugh- 
er. 

— At Kilrenny Manse, Mrs Brown, of a son. 

— At Abercromby Place, Mrs Campbell of 
Possil, of a daughter. : 

— At Leamington Spa, the Lady of Admiral 
Sir Charles Knowles, G.C.B. of a daughter. — 

17. At 63, Queen Street, the Lady of Dr Nicoll, 
St Andrews, of a daughter. 

— At Brussels, Lady Elizabeth Murray M‘Gre- 
gor, of ason. 

— Mrs. W. Buchanan, 53, Drummond Place, 
of a son. 

18. At Wellington Square, Ayr, the Lady of 
Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart. of Brownhill, of a 
son. 

— At Cramond, Mrs Hope Johnstone of An- 
nandale, of a son. 

21 At Ivy House, near Leeds, the Lady Geor- 
giana Cathcart, of a daughter. 

22, At Chester Hall, Mrs Kinnear, of a daugh- 


Te 

23. At Belton, the Lady of Captain James Hay, 
—_ Navy, of a a 

. At Edinburgh, Mrs Welsh, 60, Northum- 

berland Street, of a daughter. 

— At Glasgow, the Lady of Captain W. A. 
Riah, 79th Highlanders, of a son. 

— At No. 60, Great King Street, Mrs Bridges, 
of a daughter. 

— Mrs Smith, Albany Street, of a son. 

29. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Archibald Mac- 
bean, eee Royal Horse Artillery, of a daughter. 

— At Glenmoriston, the Lady of William Stuart 
of Glenmoriston, of a son. 

— At Darnick, Roxburghshire, Mrs Thomas 
Smith, of a son. 

— Mrs Kirkwood, Paterson’s Court, Brough- 
ton, of a son. 

30. At Charlotte Street, Leith, Mrs Thomas 
Young, of a son. 

31. At Melrose, Mrs Spencer, of a daughter. 

— At her house in Portland Place, London, the 
Lady of James Stewart, Esq. M. P. of a son. 

— At Usan, Mrs Keith, of a daughter. 

Nov. 2. At Wormiston, Fifeshire, Mrs David 
or of a son. 

5. At 12, Pitt Street, Mrs Bayley, of a daughter 

Lately, at Lochbuy House, the ~ ow Mur- 
doch ine, Esq. of Lochbuy, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 

Aug. 11. At Montreal, Captain Read, of the 
Royal Staff ag to Christian, daughter of Ma- 
jor-General G. Gordon. 

Sept. 27. At Isle of Nith, Robert M*Millan, 
Esq. of Holm, to Mary, third daughter of James 

ie, Esq. of ae 

Oct. 4. At Foulden West Mains, the Rev. Wil- 


10 





liam Ritchie, of Athelstaneford, to Isabella, 
daughter of Robert Brown, Esq. 

— At Crieff, the Rev. Robert Brydon, of Dun- 
score, Dumfriesshire, to Matilda, daughter of the 
late Lawrence Mackenzie, collector of excise at 
Cainpbelton. 

6. At Edinburgh, David Guthrie, Esq. mer- 
chant, Brechin, to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late John Burns, Fsq. Bo'ness. 

— At Leith, Peter Gray, Esq. writer, Alloa, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Adam White, Esq. mer- 
chant, Leith. 

7. At Leith, James Duncen, Esq. shipowner, 
Leith, to Hester, eldest daughter of the late Mr 
Peter Scott, merchant, Leith. 

1l. At Edinburgh, the Rev. William Limont, 
of South College Street Church, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter ot James Weddell, Esq. Hanover Street. 

— At St Swithin’s Church, Winchester, the 
Lord Bishop of Barbadoes, (Dr Coleridge), to Miss 
Rennel, eldest daughter of the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Winchester. 

15. At Archibald Place, Thomas Alexander, 
Esq. surgeon, to Isabella, second daughter of the 
— _—— Richardson, Esq. merchant, Edin- 

urgn. 

17. At Glenericht Cottage, Perthshire the Rev. 
Allan Macpherson, A. M. rector of Barnard St 
Leonard, Wilts, to Margaret, youngest daughter. 
of the late William Chambers, Esq. of Glenericht. 

— At Shiplake, the Hon. and Rev. Frederick 
Bertie, to Georgina Anne Emily Kerr, second 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Lord Mark Kerr. 

13. At Glasgow, the Rev. Colin Hunter, Loch- 
tayside, to Janet, eldest daughter of Mr Daniel 
Morrison, Glasgow. 

19. At Watton Church, Herts, the Hon. Alex- 
ander Leslie Melville, brother of the Earl of Le- 
ven and Melville, to Charlotte, daughter of Sa- 
muel Smith, . M.P. 

20. At Braendam House, Andrew Wilson, jun. 
Esq. of College Street, Glasgow, to Marsilla, 
gpa of Alexander Macdonald, Esq. of Dal- 

ea. 

— Atthe Protestant Church of La Tour, in 
Piedmont, Josiah Webb Archibald, Esq. of Porto 
Rico, to Fanny, youngest daughter of Dr Andrew 
Berry of Edinburgh. 

29. At the Vice-Regal Lodge, in the Pheenix 
Park, Dublin, his Excellency the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, to Mrs Patterson. e ceremony was per- 
formed by the Primate of Ireland, and Bishop 
of Raphoe gave away the elegant and beautiful 
bride. The Lord Primate having concluded the 
solemn rites according to the ordinances of the 
Established Church, the most Rev. Dr Murray, 
the Titular Archbishop of Dublin, finally perfected 
the indissoluble knot, by administering the sacra- 
ment of marriage in the manner prescribed by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Mrs Patterson (now 
Marchioness of Wellesley) is about 35, extremel 
beautiful, and immensely rich. She is of Trish 
descent. Her grandfather, Mr Carrol, who is yet 
alive, resides in the city of Washington. Mrs Pat- 
terson’s maiden name was Caton. She had been 
originally married to the brother of Mrs Jerome 
> eee The Marquis Wellesley is 65 years 
old. 





April 21. At Singapore, Lieut. Willi alzell, 
Pp - At Sin re, Lieut. William D 
of the 34th Rasen Boca Native Infantry. 

26. At Colombo, in the island of Ceylon, Ensign 
Mackenzie, of the 16th regiment. 

May 30. At sea, in the =< Bengal, on board 
the ship Providence, Mrs Smith, aged 27, wife 
of John Smith, Esq. of Drongan, Ayrshire. 

June 6. At sea, on a voyage to St Helena, Ma- 
jor John Ross orn, of the Engineers, H. E. 
I. C. Service, Madras, eldest son of Hugh Cleg- 
horn, Esq. of Stravithie. 

22. At Buenos Ayres, near Lisbon, Mary Bar- 
pre the Lady of James Charles Duff, Esq. of 

isbon. 

July 21. At St Domingo, Captain Arch. Black, 
a native of Greenock. 

Aug. On the Jameica station, John Sinclair, 
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Esq. Assistant-Surgeon, H. M. 8. Pylades, son of 
Mr D. Sinclair, Kinloch Rannoch. 

2. At Up-Park Camp, Jamaica, Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Temes Deans, of the 92d regiment. 

51. At Richmond, Virginia, U. S. Wm. Cam 
bell Kidd, A. M. &c. eldest son of James Kidd, 
D.D. Professor of Oriental La: es in the Ma- 
rischall College and University of Aberdeen. 

Sept. 11. At Bagneres de Bijorre, department 
Hautes Pyrenees, Ann Margaret, only child of 
Philip B. Ainslie, . 

18. At the Manse of Contin, the Rev. James 
Dallas, minister of that parish. 

23. At Kirkhill, Linlithgowshire, Mr James 
Hume, second son of Mr Hume, Kirkaldy. 

— Mrs Smith of Weedrushall. 

25. At Carlisle, Mrs Elizabeth Harrison, wife of 
John Connell, . banker in Carlisle. : 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Christian Howison, wife 
Mr James Rennie, slater and glazier, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Charles Gordon, Esq. son of 
Sir James Gordon, Bart. of Gordonstone and Let- 
terfourie. : 

26. At Gilmore Place, Mrs Elizabeth Hardie, 
relict of Mr John Martin, Chancery Office, Edin- 


burgh. we 

2 At Leith, William, aged 19, son of William 
Ainslie, Esq. : 

— At Charlotte Street, Leith, Mrs Mary Bridges, 
wife of Mr Robert Bruce. 

28. At St Roque, in Spain, Mr James Duncan, 
third son of Mr John Duncan, merchant, Kirkal- 
dy, Fifeshire. 

29. At Leith, Helen, second daughter of George 
Carstairs, Esq. merchant there. 

30. At Heavitree, near Exeter, Jessie Ann, elfl- 
est daughter of Francis Gordon, of Kincardine. 

— At Edinburgh, Sir John Leslie, Bart. of Fin- 
drassie and Wardes, in the 75th year of his age. 

— At Port-Glasgow, John Young, Esq. M.D. 
Fellow of the Royual College of Physicians. 

Oct. 1. At Forth Street, Mrs Margaret Innes, 
wife of Mr Robert Scott, druggist, Edinburgh. 

2. At Edinburgh, Mr Charles Todd, of North 
Shields, optician, aged 37. 

— At Shandwick Place, Robert Walker, " 

— At the Manse of Kirkliston, the Rev. Charles 
Richie, minister of that parish. 

3. At Edinburgh, Mr Daniel Dewar, aged 75. 

— At her house, 17, George Street, Miss Marga- 
ret Seton, daughter of the deceased Mr David 
Seto ay mem Fifeshire. 

a ir George Dickson, nursery and seedsman, 
Edin’ h. 

4. At Hoarley Grange, near Shrewsbury, Ma- 
jor-General Swinton. at 

— At Longford House, Exmouth, Dr William 
Paget. He was on the medical staff of the army 
under the immortal Wolfe and the late Marquis of 
Townshend, in America. 

— At Ormiston Manse, John Hope, infant son 
of the Rev. John Ramsay. 

5. At Archibald Place, Mrs Margaret Usher, 
relict of James Usher, Esq. of Toftfield. 

— At London, Lady Richards, relict of the 
Chief Baron of his Majesty's Court of Exche- 

er. 
. 7. At Huntly, Major Robert Forsyth, late of 
the 60th regiment. 

— At Sloan Street, London, Eliza, eldest daugh- 
ter of William Stewart, Esq. formerly of Inver- 
keithing. 

— At his house, 3, Gayfield Place, Mr Alex. 
Milne of the Royal Bank. 

8. At Edinburgh, Christian, daughter of the 
Rev. Andrew Chatto of Mainhouse. 

9. At Eyemouth, the Rev. James Smith, D.D. 
minister of that parish. 

— At Kinghorn, Irvine Black, student of divi- 
nity, youngest son of the late Rev. George Black, 
of the United Associate Congregation there. 

10. At St David’s Street, Miss Jane Simson, 
daughter of the deceased John Simpson, Esq. of 
Brunton. 

11. Near Lausanne, Helen Marianne, infant 
daughter of Alex. Scott Broomfield, Esq. 

— At Roseville, in the 82d year of her age, Eu- 
phemia Macduff, wife of Mr Lavid Bridges, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh. 

— At Kirkaldy, Henry Beveridge, Esq. in the 
65th year of his age. 





Deaths. 





. [ Dec. 
11, At Forres, aged 82, Mrs Jean Grant, relict 


of Duncan Grant, Esq. Provost of Forres. 

— At Kilmartin House Dugald Campbell, 
Esq. of Kilmartin. 

12. At Blairlogie, Mrs Isabella Ross, relict of 
Charles Adam Duff, Esq. 

— At Macclesfield, John Vans Agnew, Esq. of 
Sheuchan and Barnbarroch. 

13 Of apoplexy, the King of Bavaria. His 
Majesty had completed his 69th year, and is suc. 
ceeded by his son, the Prince Royal. 

— At East Linton, John Burton, Esq. 

14, At Dunolly, Patrick Macdougall, Esq. of 
Maedougall. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Watt, relict of 
John Reid, Esq. of Nelfield. 

_15. At Kells Manse, the Rev. William Gilles- 
pie, minister of that parish. 

— Christina, youngest daughter of David Sim, 
Esq. of Cultermains. 

— At Portobello, William Simson, Esq. soli- 
citor-at-law, Edinburgh. 

16, At Edinburgh, Susannah, eldest daughter 
of Mr Thomas Kinnear, writer, Stonehaven. 

— At Newington, Edinburgh, Captain Charles 
Greg, late of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service. 

17. At Gilmore Place, Captain Donald Mac- 
arthur. 

— At Edinburgh, Henry, and on the 22d ult. 
Eliza, children of Mr Thomas Rymer, solicitor- 
at-law. 

— At his house, Bo’ness, John Padon, Esq. 
distiller. 

— Atthe advanced age of 105 years, John Fox, 
of Castleton, Derbyshire. 

— Drowned on board the Steam-boat Comet, 
which was run down off Gourock by the Ayr 
Steam-boat, on the morning of the 21st October, 
on their passage from Inverness to Glasgow,— 
Hugh James Rollo, Esq. W. S.—Mr Charles Bai- 
lie Sutherland, youngest son of the late George 
Sackville Sutherland of Rhives—Mr Charles 
M‘Allister, W. S. Edinburgh.—Mr John M‘Alli- 
ster, nephew of Mr Charles M‘Allister.—Mr A. 
Graham of Corpach.—Captain W. E. Sutherland, 
of the 33d regiment.—Mrs Sutherland, wife of 
Captain Sutherland, and daughter of H. R. Duff, 
Esq. of Muirton.—Mr John Reid, youngest son 
of the late James Reid, Esq. of Exchequer.— 
Mr James Millar, Leith—Mr M‘Kenzie, gro- 
cer, Canongate.—Mr Alexander Kennedy, son of 
John Kennedy, Esq. of Annet Farm, near Fort 
William.—Mr Rose, Inverness.—Mrs Wright, 
widow of Mr Archibald Wright, Glasgow.—Do- 
nald, only son of Mr Robert M‘Brayne, of Sum- 
merlee.—By this melancholy catastrophe, about 
50 other individuals are understood to have per- 
ished, 

22. The Lady Margaret Wildman, wife of Cap- 
tain Wildman, of the 7th Hussars, and daughter of 
the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

— At -Ledlowen, parish of Killearn, James 
Provan, Esq. 

Lately, at his estate in the vicinity of Paris, of 
apoplexy, the Prince de Carignan. 

— At the Giant’s Causeway, Ireland, after a 
short illness, the Earl of Annesley, Viscount Gle- 
rawley, and Baron of Castle Wellan. 

— in Jamaica, the Rev. John West, Rector of 
St Thomas’s in the East, a man of superior genius 
and worth. He was one of the most ingenious 
and accurate teachers of mathematics which Scot- 
land has produced. He was for some years, te- 
fore he went to Jamaica, assistant to Professo: 
Vitant, in the University of St Andrews, and 
when in that capacity, published, about 40 years 
ago, ‘* Elements of Mathematics,” a work which, 
like the Diaries in England, has, since that time, 
had more effect in stimulating mathematical study 
and geometrical invention in this country than an 
performance extant. A valuable collection of his 
other mathematical papers are ——— for the 
press, and may perhaps be accompanied by a new 
edition of his Elements, now out of print. In that 
department of science, in which Leslie and Ivory 
have acquired so yreat and well-merited distinc- 
tion, Mr West was their earliest teacher and pa- 
tron ; and to the same master they and others will 
never forget how deeply they are indebted for 
their elementary lessons in Mathematics. 
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